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America’s great textile industry is a 
loom that weaves progress and pros- 
perity into our national life. For the 
past 27 years, Robert and Company 
has grown with this industry, supply- - 
ing engineering services for design 
and modernization of textile plants 
and communities. Within our own or- 
ganization we have handled all details 
of appraisals, machinery layouts, 
power plants, air-conditioning, water 
treatment and sewerage. Today, we 
have the experience and vision to help 
the textile industry build soundly and 
profitably for the future. We invite 


your inquiries. 


ROBERT AND COMPANY 
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TWENTY-SEVEN YEARS NATIONWIDE EXPERIENCE 
IN INDUSTRIAL AND TEXTILE DEVELOPMENT 
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TO ASSURE YOUR BUSINESS ENOUGH FUTURE CASH, 
EVEN IF YOU DON’T NEED IT NOW, DOES MORE THAN 
JUST STRENGTHEN YOUR STATEMENT! 


You will strengthen your own thinking, your policies, and your will to 
accomplish what you plan, when your cash position is well entrenched. 
The many successful firms who are our clients have established the cash 
reserves which enable them to consider postwar problems with perfect 
confidence . . . they say that Commercial Factoring is the type of busi- 
ness financing that enabled them to do this. Perhaps we can suggest a 
way by which you too can reinforce your present strong position and 


do it economically. May we consult with you? 
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COMMERCIAL FACTORS CORPORATION 


Fred’k Vietor & Achelis, Inc. Schefer, Schramm & Vogel Peierls, Buhler & Co., Inc. 
Established 1828 Established 1838 Established 1893 


TWO PARK AVENUE, NEW YORK 


EUGENE G. LYNCH, 80 FEDERAL STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 
T. HOLT HAYWOOD, WINSTON-SALEM, NORTH CAROLINA 


THE CFC PLAN IS NOT LIKE ANY OTHER FACTORING SERVICE ... THE DIFFERENCE IS IMPORTANT 
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Faced at one time on this Modern 


BOREMATIC MACHINE vith 2 
Special Fixtures. Smooth Machine- . 
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* Maintains high 


* Stays © 
*Does not spl 
* withstands 


HETHER spinning yatn or weaving 

cloth, oil stain will present no prob- 
lem when you lubricate your machines with 
Texaco Stazon. 

Texaco Stazon, as its name implies, stays 
on fast-moving cranks and bearing surfaces 
of today’s high-speed looms—assures thor- 
oughly effective lubrication of top rolls, 
comb boxes and other equipment—without 
splattering, creeping or dripping. Even un- 
der conditions of extreme humidity, Stazon 
retains its high stability and lubricating 
qualities, preventing formation of gummy 


tame 


TEXACO 


STAR THEATRE WITH JAMES MELTON 


n cranks, 


atter, 


load shocks 


deposits in bearings and enclosed housings. 

Because of these outstanding qualities, 
Texaco Stazon cuts lubrication and main- 
tenance costs, prolongs loom life, and re- 
duces stock spoilage to an absolute mini- 
mum. 

Texaco Lubrication Engineering Service 
is available through more than 2300 Texaco 
distributing plants in the 48 States. Get in 
touch with the nearest one, or write: 

x KK 
The Texas Company, 135 East 42nd Street, 
New York 17, N. Y. 
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” Official U.S. Navy Photograph 


Columbia keeps its fleets of Chlorine and Caustic Cars 
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One of the highly important factors in our Navy's successes has been the main- 
tenance of the various fleets at sea for an extraordinarily high percentage of time. 
Officers fly back to bases in advance of their fleet's return, for example, to assemble 


Typical Records .« « supplies for immediate loading. 


Chiorine Car PPGX 217— : , p ? 
8,742 miles in delivering to eight different industries Columbia, too, speeds the turnaround of its fleets of special cars. Inspection, 


within 118 days. reconditioning and loading are handled with all possible dispatch in order to 


Chlorine Car PPGX 223— increase the productivity of every car. 
8,639 miles in 98 days, also to 8 industries. ; ; 
Cotte Cor GATX 32934— Customers and carriers have co-operated in speeding turnarounds and rolling 


12,615 miles in 140 days, 14 different industries. | up the miles for a most impressive record for these fleets. This continued team- 
Caustic Car GATX 32941— salad work, especially while demands on transportation facilities remain high, will be 
ey See a “y* — repaid in the delivery of greater volumes of these essential war supplies. 
















COLUMBI HEMICALS 


PITTSBURGH PLATE GLASS COMPANY + COLUMBIA CHEMICAL DIVISION 
GRANT BUILDING, PITTSBURGH 19, PENNSYLVANIA 
Chicago * Boston * St. Lovis ¢ Pittsburgh * New York * Cincinnati * Cleveland * Philadelphia ¢* Minneapolis * Charlotte * San Francisco 
Soda Ash * Caustic Soda * Sodium Bicarbonate * Liquid Chlorine * Silene EF (Hydrated Calcium Silicate) * Calcium Chloride * Soda Briquettes 
Modified Sodas * Caustic Ash * Phosflake * Calcene T(Precipitated Calcium Carbonate) * Calcium Hypochlorite 
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| Here’s how the Lint-Free Motor 


cleans itself. This simple construc- No other motor looks exactly like it. That’s 


| tion will cut your maintenance costs because it has six built-in wind tunnels. Ever hear 
| —and your repair parts needs. Get of lint settling in a wind tunnel? Then you know why 
| the complete facts—vwrite for folder . 

| B-3515. these motors are Lint-Free. 


Air (and air-borne lint) go in—through—and out— 
fast—to keep the motor cool and clean. For more 


production with Jess maintenance, look for the 
motor with the air-flow shape—the Westinghouse 
Lint-Free Motor. Westinghouse Electric Corpora- 
tion, P. O. Box 868, Pittsburgh 30, Pa. J-21321 
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PLANTS IN 25 CITIES... 








OFFICES EVERYWHERE 
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Since 1938 you’ve heard 

a lot about Industrial’s 
“Continuous Process” 

— how it spins, washes, 
bleaches, treats and twists 
rayon yarn in one continu- 
ous operation—how it deliv- 
ers a product of unsurpassed 
uniformity with a minimum of 
knots and broken filaments. 


When the Army demanded high tenacity 
rayon tire yarn, a new chapter was added to 
the sparkling story of this versatile ‘“‘Con- 
tinuous Process” machine. This chapter deals 
with stretching the yarn to reduce elongation 
and increase strength as well as applying the 
finish that prepares the yarn prior to its wed- 


ding with rubber. 


Byconventional methods of rayon production, 
high tenacity yarn must be slasher-stretched 
and finished after the yarn is collected into a 
package. That requires putting these spin- 
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ning packages on creels 

and processing the yarn 

as it passes through the 

slasher to be wound up 
on beams. 


But, as a result of the individual 
thread treatment afforded by the 
“Continuous Process’, Industrial’s Tyron 
yarn is completely stretched and finished as 
it passes over the thread advancing reels. 
When it is wound on bobbins at the last 
stage of the machine, it can go directly to 
twisters to be UP-twisted into tough Tyron 
cord. Thus, not only are the characteristic 
qualities of “Continuous Process” produc- 
tion retained but an entire extra operation 
is eliminated, and a more efficient cord twist- 
ing method can be employed. 


Though this chapter is new, it echoes the 
theme of preceding ones—for improved 
product and increased efficiency in rayon 
production, look to Industrial! 
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Here’s one answer to the question: 


“What's the Speed of a Loom Shuttle?” 


That curve, just above, tells a startling story. It 
shows the shuttle starting from rest at the left of 
a dobby loom—and reaching a maximum velocity of 
34 miles per hour in 1/30th of a second! This acceler- 
ation, from rest to 34 miles per hour, is reached 
within a distance of 10 inches. 

It also shows that, at 172 picks per minute, the 
shuttle completes its travel from box to box in a 
little less than 1/5 of a second. And in that time it 
decelerates sharply as it enters the selvage of the 
fabric—and again as it contacts the binder. Then 
the shuttle comes to a dead stop and the oper- 





ation is almost instantly repeated in the opposite 
direction. So there’s one illuminating answer to the 
question: ““What’s the speed of a shuttle?” 

Now, to the next question: “How much faster 
can you make it go?’”’, the answer is never exact 
or final. 

For C & K engineers have steadily increased shuttle- 
speeds. And they are always working to move these 
speeds up, and up, with the single thought of 
making it possible for you to roll out more and 
more yardage, of higher and higher quality, 
in shorter and shorter time. 


Crompton & Knowles Loom Works 


WORCESTER 1, MASSACHUSETTS, U. S. Ae 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. ¢ CHARLOTTE, N. C. © ALLENTOWN, PA. 
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~ between Today's War Weapons... 


and their New Uses in Tomorrow's Looms 
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3 SEYCO 


Failure to meet all the above requirements 
may cause considerable damage not only 
to the yarn, but also to the bobbins and 
the machine. 

It has taken many years of constant 
research to produce SEYCO Penetrants 
that meet a// of these important require- 
ments ecoromically. 


AT LOW COST 





PENETRANTS MEET ALL REQUIREMENTS 











SEYCO Penetrants are being used 
successfully in all types of conditioning 
machines but for best results and eco- 
nomical conditioning of yarn, use them 
in our NIAGARA TWIST -SETTER 
machine shown at right—NO MOVING 
PARTS. Write today for further infor- 
mation and prices. 








PENETRANTS @ SIZING @ SHUTTLE DRESSING © 
@ TWIST SETTER MACHINES @ 
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“PENNY-WISE” Bobbin buying never pays off 
to enyone — except, perhaps, your competitors! 
Paying a little extra for the best type warp 
bobbins saves a Jot of money in the long run. 
That’s why farsighted mill-men look at costs, 
not price, when they buy. 


PUT US BOBBINS IN YOUR 


Wi i) Ny 


MY 
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YOU AVOID the vibration, breakage, and re- 
duced production that occurs when unpro- 
tected bobbins wear out of round. You avoid 
warping and freezing on spindles, and extra 
expense for reaming. And, trouble from heat 
generated by high speeds and heavier pack- 
ages will pass you by. 





PROVIDENCE, R. I. 
GREENVILLE, S. C. 
CHICAGO AGENT: 
Albert R. Breen, 
20 E. Jackson Bivd. 





U.S. “ARMORED” WARP BOBBINS 
beat wear..trim costs ..improve production 


















BOBBIN & SHUTTLE CO. 


LAWRENCE, MASS. 
CANADIAN AGENT: 


Montreal, Que. — Hamilton, Ont. 


YOU PAY only a little more for U S Warp 
Bobbins “Armored” with combination brass 
shields and bushings. But this extra built-in 
endurance gives you year after year of trouble- 
free performance. Protected against splinter- 
ing and splitting, they always seat properly on 
the spindle. 


POSTWAR PRODUCTION PLANS 


an 





FOR ANY SYSTEM of spooling and warping, 
including the Barber-Colman, U S can provide 
bobbins with the proper type of combination 
shields and bushings. Talk to a U §S repre- 
sentative about your requirements. He can 

show you just what you want—in Bobbins — 
and in Shuttles, Cones, Spools. 





JOHNSON CITY, TENN. 
CHARLOTTE, N. C. 
ALABAMA AGENT: 
Young & Vann Supply Co. 
Birmingham 


vy. J. Westaway 
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Step Up Production, Reduce Cost with 


How Scientific Color Selection 


Benefits a Typical 





Shop Production Area 


Improving the rate and quality of 
production by spotlighting the crit- 
ical seeing area of the machine in 


accordance with the accepted principles of 
Du Pont Three Dimensional Seeing. 


Stepping up visibility and eliminat- 
ing eye fatigue by painting wall areas 
adjacent to the machine with colors 
that provide the correct degree of “‘bright- 
ness”’ within the worker’s field of vision. 


3) Pointing out safety equipment and 
signaling hazards by identification 
with the colors and symbols of the 
Du Pont Safety Color Code. 


Salvaging waste light by eliminat- 

ing “‘blackout”’ colors from floors and 

using white on ceiling areas. This 
helps balance illumination, utilizing reflecting 
surfaces to step up visibility, yet avoiding 
glare where it would be disturbing to the 
worker, 








The scientific use of paint to improve employee efficiency and morale 


HERE IS A TESTED, scientific color plan for your 
entire plant. Results already obtained from ap- 
plications in typical industries have proved be- 
yond doubt that Color Conditioning can play 
an important part in increasing employee eff- 
ciency, improving product quality, reducing per- 
sonal injuries and fostering better employee- 
manage:_..at relations. 


Du Pon: Color Conditioning is practical, func- 
tional. It is not “interior decoration.”’ It produces 
results by increasing operating efficiency. It im- 
proves seeing conditions, reduces eyestrain and 
fatigue. It salvages waste light. It warns against 
accident hazards. 


At the present time, Du Pont is devoting the 
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a0 DON) ~~ COLOR CONDITIONING 


major part of its available raw materials to the 
war effort. It is not too soon, however, for you 
to plan with us for a safer, more cffiicient, more 
productive plant through CCLOR CONDITIONING. 


Call in a Du Pont Paint Engineer or write to: 
E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co. (Inc.), Finishes 
Division, Wilmington 98, Delaware. 
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BETTER THINGS FOR BETTER LIVING 
ES ... THROUGH CHEMISTRY 
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“With Gute Quauity Lupricants 
our comb boxes run cool 
and are free from leakage : 
after years of service—— 


says this Overseer . 
; 2 





“WE HAVE TANGIBLE EVIDENCE of bet- 
ter lubrication with Gulf quality lubricants,” 
says this Overseer of spinning and carding. 
“Our comb boxes run cool, and are free from 
leakage after years of service.” 


Textile mill men from Maine to New Mexico 
report important benefits with Gulf oils and 
greases in service. These quality lubricants are 
scientifically manufactured to rigid specific- 
ations for stability and endurance. They pro- 


Gulf Oil Corporation + Gulf Refining Company 


Division Sales Offices: 


Boston - New York - Philadelphia - Pittsburgh - Atlanta 


New Orleans - Houston - Louisville - Toledo 
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vide the best in lubrication and safeguard your 
equipment against excessive wear and result- 
ing mechanical troubles. 


The helpful counsel of Gulf Service Engin- 
eers, specialists in scientific textile mill lubric- 
ation, will help you to get the kind of lubri- 
cation that insures uninterrupted production 
and low maintenance costs. Write, wire, or 
phone your nearest Gulf office today and ask 
a Gulf Service Engineer to call. 








LUBRICATION 
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TYPICAL SIZE CHECK-UP 


Forme 
Unsized Size 


Moisture content 
of yarn taken 


from slasher 5.32% 5.61% 5.67 % 


Boil-Off 7.82% 17.33% 17.36% 
oil- 


Size added 9.51% 9.54% 


aking - 
Teena ~<grenee ‘614 732 8 


breaking strength 


Elongation 
at breaking 


9 4.3° 5.5% 
point 7.1% o 





‘ Houghto-Size 


og 19.00% 30.00% 
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results obtained with Houghto-Size. 


confidential repor 
many mills- 


zing practice 
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It includes data as shown 


t which has been heipful to 


Dut a much stronger warp 
OUGHT. 


IE 


The main purpose of a warp size compound is 
to make warps smoother and stronger. If one 
size provides an increase of 30% in breaking 
strength over the unsized warp, and another 
only 19%, the first is a better buy. 





Examine the other figures given at the left, as 
taken from a typical Houghton Size Check-up 
Test, and you will see that the same amount 
of size was added in both instances. Also note 
that the Houghto-sized warp had more elas- 
ticity—an important point, too. 


Houghto-Size is highly concentrated, requir- 
ing only 5% of the weight of the starch used. 
It provides the kind of size that helps weaving. 
If you haven't tried Houghto-Size, right now 
would be a good time. Write 


E. FK. HOUGHTON & CO. 
303 W. Lehigh Ave., Philadelphia 
1301-05 W. Morehead St., Charlotte 





FOR COTTON WARPS 
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mile PROCTOR LOOP DRYER 








If you are engaged in the production cf either 
washed dye-house goods or finished piece goods, 

: you should become acquainted with the Proctor 
Loop Dryer. This machine is particularly adaptable to the drying of 
spun rayons, rayon and silk fabrics and other goods where final 
appearance and quality must be kept to a high standard. However, 
the dryer is equally well suited to the efficient handling of toweling 


and other coarser materials. In the drying of both general classes. 


of goods it is possible to obtain large scale production. The 
machine can also be equipped for high temperatures necessary for 
curing resin treated fabrics. However, when the machine is de- 
signed for curing—it should not be used for drying goods after resin 


treating ... but solely for curing. Accurate control and refinements | 


in design, such as sliding baffles, which regulate the amount of air 
directed into the loops of material as it is carried through the dryer, 
assure perfectly smooth loops and prevent swirling and creasing 
occurring, which may cause marks in the finished goods. Covered, 
revolving girts prevent the finished goods from being marred by 
stick marks, because no part of the material is in contact with any 
part of the girt for any appreciable time. The operating advantages 
of this machine are so many—and may be varied to such an extent 
depending upon individual mill requirements—that the only way 
you can get a true picture of just how this dryer may be employed 
in your mill is to discuss your drying operation with us. Write today! 
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In order to cchieve high capaci- 
ties in minimum floer space, this 
machine is often designed with 
special tilting girts. The opera- 
tion of these tilting girts, illus- 
trated below, permits reducing 
centers between girts and makes 
possible increased loading of the 
machine. The girfs are tripped to 
an open position at time of 
looping, thereby permitting free 
loading. 
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Final Victory has been achieved 
—all honor to those of our @ 
Armed Forces who helped defeat ; 


the world’s aggressor nations. 


Now all of America’s might will | 
be converted to the pursuits of | 
peace. Gaylord Boxes, too — 
stronger, better, finer in every <= 
way now become available for 
American industry. Let Gaylord 
packaging specialists work with 
you in developing containers 
that assure safer shipments — 


greater sales. 


GAYLORD CONTAINER CORPORATION: Genera 


KRAFT GROCERY BAGS AND SACKS...KRAFT PAPER AND SPECIALTIES ... CORRUGATED AND SOLID FIBRE'E CARTONS 


New York e Chicago e San Francisco « Atlanta 
New Orleans « Jersey City « Seattle « Houston 
Indianapolis « Los Angeles « Oakland « Minne- 
apolis « Dallas e Jacksonville « Columbus e Tampa 
Fort Worth e Detroit « Des Moines « Cincinnati 
Oklahoma City « Portland « Chattanooga 
St. Louis e Greenville « San Antonio « Memphis 
Milwaukee « Kansas City e Bogalusa « Weslaco 
New Haven e Appleton e Hickory « Greensboro 
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source. The second is the efficiency of the proc: 
esses and the quality control standards by which — 

it is sulphonated. Cyanamid has extensive and * 
long established sources of supply throughout 
the world for all the various types of oils required 
for textile processing. For example, shipments 
of high quality olive oil from the Mediterranean 
are foreseeable in the not too distant future, after 
having been virtually cut off during the wigs 
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The eighth sin (in the textile industry) is to pro- 
fo [Via - MoM iolola(oiialoimaola Malo Mol-Mellsilire lit ial-to Miceli 
competitive fabrics; and the penalties are auto- 
matic — price competition; no profits. 


To avoid this pitfall, use “Color — The Master 
Salesman.” Make well-designed yarn dyed 
fabrics. Not only do colored yarns lift your 
merchandise above price competition; they also 


serve as an inseparable hallmark of quality ... 
defy cheap imitation. 

With 35 years of experience and with 4 yarn 
dyeing .plants, Franklin Process is in an unique 
position to assist designers in the selection of 


colors and to help mills to run colored yarns with 


maximum profit. Our yarn department can also 
render invaluable service. 


The time is not distant when you will need 
Color — the Master Salesman. Why not put 
him on your payroll NOW? 


LARGEST PACKAGE DYERS IN THE WORLD 


Chicago Representative, 100 West Monroe Street 


New York Representative, 40 Worth Street 
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RAYON: PEACETIME PRODIGAL 


The wartime record of rayon has been a remarkable one, beyond all doubt. 


But rayon is essentially a constructive not a destructive force. We can 





expect that its greatest fruits will be borne in the peaceful times to come. 
Directly, as a product used in fashion, industry, house furnishings— 
indirectly, as a creator of capital, employer of labor, supporter of 


allied business, rayon has become an integral part of our lives. 





) 
‘ | ft | 
TUBIZE RAYON CORPORATION - 2 PARK AVE., NEW YORK 16, N. Y. \) AAI 
SORTED be , 


Acetate and Viscose Rayon Yarns and Fabrics 
a , . . i . —_ 7 7” . . W. 
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, f THE NEW 
/ 1S Hee. Up-to-the- Minute 
mmmamewwe = Data Book on 


STAINLESS 
STEELS! 





Authentic Technical data 
Complete Product listings 
Well-organized facts 


Illustrated Applications— 
(including your own industry) 


Yes, here it all is—everything you want 
to know on stainless steels—in one skill- 
fully-condensed 96-page FREE manual! 
sparkling illustrations bring the points 
home... right into your own industry. 








You'll find this new hot-off-the-press 


i 












ced Eastern Catalog a handy assistant. Get 
L a one today—and keep it right on your it 
oe desk. A coupon is placed below for your 
tay convenience in writing for it. Remember 


— it's free — and there's no obligation 
whatsoever. | 





a 2% 


* 





These two’sub-indices give 
you an idea of what it will 
be worth to you to have 
this book handy on your 
desk. Have you ever seen 
any compilation of facts on 
stainless steel so complete 
—so well-organized? 
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EASTERN STAINLESS STEEL CORPORATION 
Baltimore 3, Maryland Dept. 53 


arn os ys. o ‘ 
PF i, ee eh! 
Gentlemen: Please send me a free copy of your 


ak EASTERN ce ees 
ee STAINLE SS is He Ged lun wim 


; =. oe 
City Zone State 


Your Name and Title 


— — —— eee oe eee see eee eee eee cee eae cel 
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L. F. Dommerich 
& Company 








| Executive and General Offices 


271 MADISON AVENUE 
NEW YORK 16, N. Y. 


Telephone: AShland 48650 











FACTORS 


e or Manufacturers and Merchants 


Inquiries as to our services solicited 


ESTABLISHED 1840 
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AUTOMATIC ELECTRONIC 
CONTROL OF SLASHER... 
INCREASES PRODUCTION 
WITHOUT SACRIFICE OF 
WARP QUALITY ...... 
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BARBER-COLMAN 


ole wall gd: 


CONTENT 


CONTROLLER 


TRUE PROPORTIONING CONTROL 
MAKES NECESSARY SPEED CHANGES 
QUICKLY and ACCURATELY 


In governing slasher speed to ob- 
tain uniform moisture content of 
yarn or the loom beam, it is 
important that any speed changes 
be made as quickly and complete- 
ly as possible. Barber-Colman 
Moisture Content Control equip- 
ment has the advantage of provid- 
ing true proportioning control. 
When a small correction is need- 
ed, only a small change of speed 
will be made; when a large cor- 
rection is called for, a large 


change of speed will be made — 
but always in a rapid, complete, 
and stepless operation without 
over-correction or “hunting” 
Automatic electronic Moisture 
Content Control equipment 
allows slasher production to be 
maintained at peak levels, yet the 
moisture content of the warp is 
held uniformly at the precise value 
necessary to provide quality yarn. 
Investigate the possibilities for your 
mills now, write for bulletin F1705-1. 


Parber-CoGnan Company 


43 YEARS EXPERIENCE SERVING TEXTILE MILES 


ROCKFORD 80STON 
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GREENVILLE 
ILLINOIS MASSACHUSETTS SOUTH CAROLINA NORTH CAROLINA 


GREENSBORO ATLANTA 
GEORGIA 



































MOISTURE 


CONTROLLER 
(IF USED) 
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To meet the demand for a precise method of 
measuring and controlling yarn tension and 
speed in slashers, General Electric has de- 
veloped a highly practical, electronically con- 
trolled slasher drive. Because this new drive 
does so much to eliminate ‘“‘feel’’ or guesswork 
in slasher operation, you can now consistently 
supply your looms with superior beams, 
wound with high-quality warps of uniform 
strength and moisture content. 

The G-E slasher drive is only one of a 
number of G-E automatic tension-control sys- 
tems designed to lessen dependence on guess- 


work in many textile-mill processes. Others 


selected for various yarn sizes and 
numbers of ends. 


automatically by a stepless electronic 
control which makes an infinite number 
of adjustments as the diameter builds 


2 Tension, once selected, is maintained 5 


cylinders, can be adjusted by manual 


dial setting. equipment. 
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1 Yarn tension at the beamer can be 4 Running and creeping 

. preset. This means that the slasher may 
be stopped and restarted and yet 
will always automatically return to the 


preset speed. 
Any danger of damaging the yarn 
when starting and stopping the slasher 
is avoided because of the smoothly 
up. controlled rates of acceleration and 
deceleration. 


3 Wet tension, between size box and 5 Yarn speed can be controlled automat- 
. * ically from standard moisture control 


* Friction devices and much gearing are eliminated. 


GENERAL ® ELECTRIC 


include duo-dye-jig drives, yarn-winder drives, 
and warper drives. 

The replacement of older, less efficient 
drives by modern G-E drives with electronic 
controls makes possible basic economies in 
your mill. With close tension and speed control, 
you can reduce seconds substantially and 
assure yourself of fine-grade fabrics. Mainte- 
nance of electronic equipment is simple and 
entails little specialized experience. A G-E 
application engineer will be glad to discuss 
further with you the advantages of elec- 
tronically controlled drives. General Electric 
Company, Schenectady 5, N. Y. 
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Buy all the BONDS you can—and keep all you buy 
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GUESSWORK 


IN SLASHER OPERATION 


New G-E drive— ELECTRONICALLY CONTROLLED —gives 
consistent, accurate control of tension and speed 
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SINCLAIR 


has the Answers to Your 
Lubrication Problems 


























® By following the Sinclair Tex- 
tile Flow Chart and Lubrication 
Guide, mill operators are able to 
simplify lubricant inventory, and 
dispensing and storing of oils and 
greases. Chance of error in appli- 


cation is eliminated and savings 





in power, down time and replace- 
ment costs can be effected. The 
chart will show you a specially 
designed Sinclair Lubricant for 
every textile machine require- 
ment. Write for a copy, today. 


It’s free. 





FOR FULL INFORMATION OR LUBRICATION COUNSEL WRITE SINCLAIR REFINING COMPANY, 630 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 20, N. Y. 
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One type of drive that is 
helping the Textile Industry 
maintain production at more 
than theoretical capacity 








_ 
to 
















For the third straight year, the - _ : i 
pees “ — 7 - , — 
textile industry has maintained } : am | ny wee a 
production of critically needed = we. | : 5 a ; 


textiles at more than its pre- 
sumed capacity. Modern drives, 
(like the one detailed below), 
providing the ultimate in efh- 
ciency, space-saving and ease of 
maintenance, are helping to keep 

textile machines running at Pies 


Baa. 


peak production. 


Our Engineers can assist 
you in modernizing your 
drives. Why not write us 
today, and let us send one 


of them for consultation? 


ROCK WOOD: SOUTHERN PIVOTED 
MOTOR SPINNING FRAME ORTVE 
ate. nee. ane S ee eo ae Fo 
FoR EXPOSITION COTTON PILLS 

ATLANTA SECAaSIA 


RATIO 
RING 2% ‘ ' ies RE Bei 
LINT FACE GUAGE 3% | - — _ —f— — QaTE e114) 


| TEXTILE Tyv@e)| TRAVERSE 
| SHIPPER ROD | 


SOUTHERN BELTING COMPANY 
er enter PP, Sere 
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The high quality of Hooker Sodium Sulfide 
and Sodium Sulfhydrate—their comparative 
freedom from heavy metal salts makes them 
particularly valuable to dye chemists for 
selective reduction of one of several nitro 
groups in the same molecule. 


For Preparation of Dyes 


Because of their low iron content, these 
Hooker Sulfides are being safely used in the 
preparation of such products as Para Amino- 
phenol, certain Anthraquinone dyes, includ- 
ing Acid Nitro Compounds, Acid Alizarin 
Blue SE, Developed Dyes, Rapidogen Dves 
and Intermediates (Fast Cclor Salts). 


Eliminates Settling and Filtering 
Sulfide Solutions 


The high purity of the Hooker Sulfides also 
minimizes and in some cases eliminates the 
need for settling, decanting or filtering of the 
sulfide solutions. 


For Removing Excess Sulfur 


Hooker Sulfides are also extensively used to 
introduce sulfur in dye manufacturing and 
as a solvent to remove excess sulfur from dyes 
made by a sulfur fusion. 


You can improve your products, save time, 
and lower costs with these Hooker Sulfides. 


HOOKER 
ELECTROCHEMICAL 


COMPANY 


14 Forty-seventh Street 
NIAGARA FALLS, N. Y. 


New York, N. Y. Wilmington, Calif. 


Hooker Sultides... Free trom 
Heavy Metal Salts... 
Reducing Agents. 














Senna ee 


Sodium Sulfide, Na2S, a light yellow colored 
solid in flake form, soluble in water, slightly 
soluble an alcohol, insoluble in ether. 


Analysis 
Sodium Sulfide 
Sodium Chloride 
Other Sodium Salts 
Iron 
All other metals 
Water of crystallization 


60 to 62% 

1.5% Max. 

2.0% Max. 

10 to 15 ppm 

1 ppm Max. oo 
36.5 to 34% se 


Shipping Containers, Drums 90 and 350 lbs. net. 


Sodium Sulfhydrate, NaSH, a light yellow 
colored solid in flake form. Soluble in water 
and alcohol, insoluble in ether. 


Tacoma, Wash. 


Analysis 
Sodium Sulfhydrate 70 to 72% 
Sodium Hydroxide 0% 
Sedium Sulfide 0% 
Sodium Chloride 1% Max. 
Other Sodium Salts 1% Max. 
Iron 5 ppm Max. 
All other metals 1 ppm Max. 
Water of Crystallization 28 to 26% 


Shipping Containers, Drums 90 and 350 lbs. net. 


Other Hooker chemicals used in the manu- 
facture of dyestuffs, as intermediates, mor- 
dants, catalysts and solvents are listed in 
Hooker General Products List of nearly 
100 chemicals. A request on your letterhead 





will bring a copy. es 








CHEMICALS 











Chlorine Muriatic Acid Ferric Chloride 
Caustic Soda Bleaching Powder Paradichlorbenzene 
When Writing Advertisers, Please Mention 
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TESTS PROVE 
EFFICIENCY 


The Blackness Test was de- 
veloped to furnish a more 
precise measurement of Pre- 
Cipitron’s greater efficiency 
compared to mechanical filters. 
It provides greater accuracy and 
approximates actual particle 
count. 


The results of a typical test, 
shown here, indicate clearly 
what Precipitron can do. Here 
are actual photographs of a test 
...- where 2,500 cubic feet of air 
in each instance, was drawn 
through a cloth area for a 60 
minute period. They tell a 
graphic story. 











Uncleaned Air 





Mechanically Cleaned Air 


Mt ea 


>? 


Precipitron Cleared /°; 











*Trademark registered in U, S. A. 
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Westi 


PLANTS IN 25 CITIES. 








Dirt is a handicap—on the open road as well as in the 
textile mill. It slows production and is a costly encum- 
brance which no mill can afford today. 


More and more mills are coming to recognize this fact 
».. more and more mills are conducting housekeeping 
contests. The banner shown in the above picture, to- 
gether with a badge worn by each employee, are rewards 
for the cleanest housekeeping job in the mill. Much has 
been accomplished in this effort to fight dirt. 


But manual cleaning never can be fully effective. Textile 
machines agitate dirt with every revolution. They always 
will agitate dirt and dirt always will exact its toll—un- 
less it is removed from the air before it can settle on the 
machines. 


Precipitron*, the electric air cleaner, is the best answer 
science has provided for that task. It removes smoke, 
dust, soot, fumes and mist from the air—down to par- 
ticles as small as 1/250,000 of an inch. It delivers air 
90% clean—by actual blackness or discoloration test, 
It prevents the accumulation of dirt. It will pay for itself 
in upgrading and increasing the output of your mill. 
For complete information call your nearest Westing- 
house Office or write Westinghouse, P. ©. Box 868, 
Pittsburgh 30, Pa. 


OFFICES EVERYWHERE 


nghouse PRECIPITRON 


J045lo 
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PICKER REPAIR PARTS 
WHEN YOU NEED THEM 








Wee keep on hand a very complete stock of 
all parts for Kitson pickers, and can usual- 
ly ship ie same day an order is received. We 
also can furnish beaters, ball bearings, screens 
and many other parts for other makes of pickers. 


Under wartime conditions, it is of the utmost 
importance to keep machines running constant- 
ly and to be able to get prompt delivery on re- 
pair parts for keeping them running constantly. 





In an emergency, a telegram or a telephone 
call will have the necessary repair parts at your 
plant the following day. 


It is also a good idea to check your stock 
room and order picker parts on which the stock 
is low or is exhausted. 


We can completely rebuild your pickers 
exactly like new, and when pickers are practi 
cally worn out and in need of more than ordi 
nary repair parts, they can be completely re- 
newed at far less than the cost of new machines 
with new frames. 


AldricH Machink 
Greenwood, WARS South Caroline 
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In core walls, PC Foamélas be- 
comes an integral part of the 
structure, can be tied in to 
brick, tile or other backing and 
facing. This material made of 
air-filled glass cells, does not 
pack down, slip, warp, or rot. 


—+> 














PC FOAMGLAS “27” .¢ INSULATION 


T M. REG. U.S. PAT. OFF 
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A firm, level base for roofing 
felt, PC Foamglas helps to 
maintain desired temperature 
and humidity levels, to prevent 
condensation. 

It needs no expensive repairs 
or replacements, insulates effi- 
ciently, permanently. 


<-- 





PC Foamglas has proved the most efficient and 
truly economical insulation material for use on 
tanks and other large containers in the processing. 
chemical and petroleum industries. 


FIRST COST IS LAST COST 


When you are figuring on insulation for roofs, 
floors, walls, tanks or plant equipment, learn 
why the most efhcient, the most economica. 
material is PC Foamglas. Free booklets are 
yours for the asking. Send in the convenient 
coupon today. Pittsburgh Corning Corpora- 
tion, 632 Duquesne Way, Pittsburgh 22, Pa 


- Also makers of PC Glass Blocks 








Pittsburgh Corning Corporation 
Room 670, 632 Duquesne Way 
Pittsburgh 22, Pa. 

Dear Sirs: 

REE Walls___. _- Floors. 
Please send along my free copies of the 
booklets I have checked. It is understood 
that I incur no obligation. 

Name a a ee 


I a ee a eS 


Sp litiiscmsekassnininhetae .. State 


ee 



























YOU'RE HEADED FOR 
A BIG SURPRISE 
WHEN YOU TRY 

THIS WAY 
OF COOKING SIZE! 






















ANY mill men find it hard to believe that a Taylor Fulscope Time- 

Schedule Controller will carry out a size cooking operation single-handed. 
Then after they try it they write us warm letters telling how it gives them more 
uniformly sized yarn; saves starch, sizing compounds, steam and time; eliminates 
waste from overflowing of kettles; and increases the general quality of the warps. 
Once the proper cooking schedule has been established, the Time-Schedule Con- 
troller will reproduce it automatically—not once, but time and time again. 
All the operator has to do is load the kettle, push the button, and let Taylor 


Accuracy do the rest! 


Its dual-case construction permits easy accessibility to both control mechanism 





and cam and trip mechanisms. 


Your Taylor Field Engineer will help you to 








set up the exact schedule you need for best 
results. Call him! Or write Taylor Instrument ; 





Companies, Rochester, N. Y., or Toronto, 


Canada. Instruments for indicating, recording laylor lnstrwments 


and controlling temperature, pressure, humidity, 
MEAN 


ACCURACY FIRST 


BUY ANOTHER WAR BOND TODAY! IN HOME AND INDUSTRY 








flow and liquid level. 
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BECAUSE COTTON is very sensitive to 
cross fertilization through insects, principally 
bees, cotton growers in any given area have 
found it essential to cooperate in working for 
crop improvement. Thus they are partners in 
enterprise. 


THE SAME IS TRUE of us who are in the 
textile industry, since the activities and prac- 
tices of the mills and the buyers and sellers of 
cotton waste are so interdependent. For this 
reason, cooperatively higher standards in 
packing, handling and shipping—if practiced 
by all—can improve and broaden markets for 
the entire cotton industry. 


Bs) VEN BEES 
ENCOURAGE COOPERATION 





WITH THIS IN MIND Railway engineers 
and research chemists are constantly explor- 
ing new end-uses for cotton waste. Many of 
these newly discovered end-uses require ma- 
terial that is uniformly high in standards of 
cleanliness. Therefore cotton waste that is 
most free from contamination is preferred by 
these specialized buyers. 


WE SINCERELY BELIEVE that by close 
partnership with the cotton mills in a long- 
range improvement campaign, we can not 
only find more uses for cotton wastes, but also 
more profitable and broader markets which 
will prove of benefit to the cotton industry as 
a whole. 








The RAILWAY SUPPLY & Mfg. Co. ann ArFiuAates 


Specialists in Grading, Marketing and Processing Cotton Fibres 







General Offices: Cincinnati, Ohie 


Plants and Sales Offices: Cincinnati, Ohio e Franklin, Ohio e Atlanta, Ga. e Charlotte,N.C. e 
Covington, Tenn. e Greensboro, N. C. e Chicago, Ill. e New York, N. Y. @ Detroit, Mich. 
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COTTON 
WASTE 
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One of a series of adventures 
of the Armour Soup Sleuth 


Solving the great scum mystery 


. HESE BOLTS are driving me 

nuts!” shouted the mill man- 
ager. “Just look at that scum! We 
can't knock it out with our after- 
scouring !” 

Inspecting the faulty rolls mi- 
nutely, the Armour Soap Sleuth an- 
nounced, “This tragedy could have 
been avoided with the right kind of 


soap ...a soap that gives rich, 


oe 
b> 


dirt-loosening suds at peak heat.” 

You see, after-scouring calls for a 
high-titer soap like Armour’s Flint 
Chips to knock out scum and then 
rinse quickly. With a guaranteed 
titer of 41-42°C. this swell Armour 
soap gives you active suds at top 
temperatures — penetrates instantly. 
And Flint Chips’ fast-rinsing feature 
prevents rancidity. 











INDUSTRIAL SOAP DIVISION 


Armour 
and 
ompany 


1355 West 31s? St., Chicago 9, IMinois 
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No “Pre-War” Belts 
EVER Gave the Service 
that is 


NO W Being Delivered by Your 
Standard GATES VULCO ROPES! 
v 


Here is the Reason:— Good belts were built before the war but none of them had 
the strength and durability found necessary on army tanks, tractors and 
self-prenelled big guns. Gates developed these greatly superior V-beits 

y for combat service—and here is why this fact is important to you NOW :— 


Every improvement developed by Gates for U. S. combat units has 
been added, day by day, to the quality of the standard Gates Vulco 
Ropes which have been delivered to you. 
Here is one rare instance in which improvements developed primarily for army 
combat use can be passed on to you immediately—and there are, of course, good 
reasons why Gates has not been called upon to withhold these important im- 
provements from industrial V-belt users. 




















Efficient production in our nation’s industrial plants is a prime essential to our 
winning of the war—and better V-belts than ever before have been urgently 
needed to keep machines going on the forced-draft, war production schedules 
that have had to be maintained 24 hours a day! 


That is why Gates has been able to embody in the standard Gates Vulco Rope 
All Gates V-Beits every V-belt improvement which Gates specialized research has developed for 
are Built with use on the Army's motorized equipment—and that is why you are finding that 
The Patented your standard Gates Vulco Ropes are today giving you better service than any 
V-belts that were built before the war. 







\ THE MARK OF 
> SPECIALIZED RESEARCH 
459 


THE GATES RUBBER COMPANY 


Engineering Offices and Jebber Stocks in All Large Industrial Centers 


CHICAGO 6, ILL., 549 West Washington DALLAS 2, TEXAS 
CHARLOTTE 2, N. CAROLINA, 605 West Fifth St. NEW YORK CITY 3, 215-219 Fourth Ave. DENVER 17, COLO., 999 South Broadway 


GREENVILLE, S. CAROLINA, 108 W. Washington Street BIRMINGHAM 3. ALA., 801-2 Liberty National Life Bldq 
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LESS SLIVER WARIATION HERE 


MEANS SMOOTHER SLUBBING, INTERMEDIATES 
ROVING AND SPINNING « « « BETTER YARNS 


Medley Precision Drawing with ball bearings runs smoother, reduces sliver variation to a mini- 
mum ... Medley overhauling and drawing repairs are available now under your M R O 
priority. Forward looking mills are having their drawing put in top-notch condition. Put your 
equipment in shape to increase your profits through greater efficiency. Medley installations 


throughout the industry have given years of service. 


Medley invites your inquiries and will gladly 


make estimates and quotations for complete over- 


\ hauling of drawing equipment. 
ed ag 
L Uy 
COLO M BUS GCE Gaeta 
THE MEDLEY SYSTEM, ee. 
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2 W hile today’s starches are vastly improved 


— their basic purpose is still to give finish, 


strength and weight to fabrics from the mod- 


ern loom—even as the Flemish weavers of the 
Fourteenth Century used starch to improve 


their fine fabrics. 


Today — Staley Starches are under strictest 


laboratory control to meet all requirements 


France 






of weavability and weight. Highly adaptable 
to formulas where special warp sizing prob- 
lems exist, Staley’s Textile Starches have 
been developed by skilled chemists and are 
under the most exacting chemical control 
throughout the entire processing. As a result 

. Staley Starches have proved highly ap- 
plicable to every sizing formula... you can 
rely on their uniform quality and dependable 
performance from car after Car. Tell us your 
requirements and we can recommend the exact 


Staley Starch for your every formula need. 





ee 
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Number Five in a series published as a Tribute to the Development of Weaving through the centuries 





ATLANTA PHILADELPHIA 
SPARTANBURG SAN FRANCISCO 


Copyright 1945, A. E. Stoley Mig. Co., Decotur, |! 


Flemish weavers in the 14 th Century—the artists of all time in the textile industry 


—used a starch sizing to give lustre and freshness to the lovely cloth they wove 


TALEY STARCHES 


A. E. STALEY MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


DECATUR, ILLINOIS 





DALLAS NEW YORK 
CHICAGO BOSTON 
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WESTVACO CHLORINE PRODUCTS CORPORATION 


4Q5 LEXINGTON AVENUE * NEW YORK 17, N.Y. * MU. 9-4920 
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141 WEST JACKSON BLVD., CHICAGO 4. ILL. e- WABASH 7554 
WOODSIDE BUILDING. GREENVILLE. S.C. ¢ GREENVILLE 5702 © 
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| a NEWARK. CALIFORNIA 6 NEWARK 2811 . > 
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DESIGNED TO MEET YOUR SPECIFIC PROBLEMS 


Usually at no extra cost over standard 
trucks of the same over - all dimensions. 


DIAMOND Fibre Trucks help you use your man-power more 
effectively, assure maximum production schedules with minimum 
losses. 

Diamond Vulcanized Fibre Hollow Ware is sturdily built. Light in 
weight (only half as heavy as aluminum) . . . with a smooth, hard 
surface, readily cleaned and easily kept clean . . . rust, splinter and 
mildew proof ... armored with metal at wear-points, and all metal 
parts rust-resistant plated. 

Write today for your copy of Catalog HW-I1. It describes the 
complete C-D line of Diamond Vulcanized Fibre Hollow Ware ... 
Baskets . . . Boxes .. . Trucks... Cans... Barrels. Submit your 
“material and parts handling" problems to Material Handling Equip- 
ment Headquarters—Chapel Street, Newark | 1, Delaware. 


DIAMOND Vulcanized FIBRE Hollow Ware 
© Bauels + Taucks + Cans + Baskets + Trays 





CORRECTLY DESIGNED 


Oe Ctl 
: ONTINENTAL- IAMOND 
am a eee - FIBRE COMPANY ~~. 
9ELAWARE BRIDGEPORT, PA. VALPARAISO, IND. TORONTO, CAN. | 
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IT LOOSE 


Safeguard your looms... 
Save maintenance 


costs... 
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KNURLED POINT 
SOCKET SET SCREW 


Vibration just can’t shake this screw loose because the 
knurls of the point dig-in and hold tight. Truly a self-locker 
... yet it is easily backed out with a wrench and may be 
used over and over again. 












Patd.—Pats. Pend. 
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Patd.—Pats. Pend. 
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Knurling of Socket 
Screws originated with 


“Unbrako” years ago. 





EAT KNURLED THREAD 
tee eee e® “UNBRAKO’”’ Socket Set Screw 








Where the Knurled Point "Unbrako" Set Screw cannot be 
used, the Knurled Thread "Unbrako" will do the job. It is 
also a self-locker, regardless of the style of point. The 
knurls, shown in the cut at left, positively prevent the screw 
from unwinding. 

These screws in sizes from No. 4 to 11/2” in diameter... 

full range of lengths. 

Write for the Catalog of "Unbrako" Socket Screw Products. 


OVER 40 YEARS IN BUSINESS 








JENKINTOWN, PENNA., BOX 582 
BOSTON CHICAGO DETROIT INDIANAPOLIS SAN FRANCISCO ST.LOUIS 
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| DYBING MACHINE THAT IS comparatively TENSIONLESS 


The new fabrics ... Aralac, Vinyon, Saran and many others that will be used extensively after the war 
... are like rayon and acetate in that tension in the dyeing operation is harmful. The Van Vlaanderen 
Tensionless Dyeing Machine shown above has been designed specifically to minimize tension. Because 
both rolls are driven, there is the minimum of distortion even under the highest bath temperature 
usable. The cloth speed is constant at all times, relieving the operator of much work in securing even 
dyeing results. If desired, automatic stopping and reversing equipment is available. 


Now widely used in many plants, this machine will be increasingly valuable for processing the new 
fabrics. Write for full information. 


VAN VLAANDEREN MACHINE COMPANY 
370 STRAIGHT ST., PATERSON, 3, N. J. 


World’s largest manufacturer of Machinery for processing modern fabrics 





THIS COT HAS ONE FEATURE 


PROTECTING AGAINST ALL 3 CAUSES 
OF ROLL COVERING TROUBLE 


A tt tt = - — 


TRIPLE-RESILIENCY — Spin- 
na Calf’s unique construction 

. . springy, interlocking fibres 
with plenty of ‘give and take’’ 
in all directions ... gives it un- 
usual resistance to breakdown 
due to the constant pressure and 
friction of the yarn. 








TRIPLE-RESILIENCY — The 
traversing of the yarn tends to 
push the roll covering toward 
each end of the roll, but triple- 
resilient Spinna springs back 
into shape immediately after 
the yarn has pushed it toward 
either edge. 


a 
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TRIPLE-RESILIENCY — Or- 
dinary hard ends do not harm 
a Spinna cot, because the resili- 
ent leather recovers quickly 
after allowing the hard end to 
pass through. No other roll 
covering material can _ with- 
stand hard ends so successfully. 
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SPINNA 


ROLL COVERING 
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ETTER SPINNING RESULTS, TOO 


Spinna Calf has a natural high-friction surface that 
provides just enough ‘‘stick’’ to hold the yarn 
securely through the rolls and then to carry waste 


$8 shes ¢ ete PISCE ot eae 


well back on the clearer, avoiding eyebrows. Static 
troubles are reduced, too, because Spinna has a 
hygroscopic ingredient that helps to absorb moist- 


A ‘ “ti te pS li el i el ie ee eee ee 
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ure, thus improving ability to conduct static away 
from the yarn. 





| Try Spinna on your spinning frames. You'll see a 
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high quality of spinning and, if you keep records of 
roll covering life, you'll find that Spinna will retain 
its high spinning quality longer, without replace- 
ment Or attention. 








4 a 
a <poitttia ,, AIR CUSHIONS IN A 


NETWORK OF TOUGH, 
SPRINGY FIBRES 
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There's a saying in the garment trade that goes: ‘‘It’s always 

leather weather.’ 
y It’s always leather weather in a spinning mill, too, because 
i Lawrence Calfskin has proved its ability to do better drafting | 
¢ over a longer period of time under a wide variety of conditions. it 
F The treatment Lawrence gives its chrome-tanned and bark- 
: tanned calfskins provides a superior drafting surface that has il 
a never been equalled by other materials ...and that retains 
its quality much longer. ' 
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Calf Leather is naturally a long-lasting material, unaffected by 
air and spinning-room moisture and highly resistant to break- 
down due to constant flexing, tension or pressure. 





“If you want roll covering that is adjustable to all 


counts . . . can take ordinary hard ends without leav- Tiat's why, among various apron types, Lawrence Caltekias 
ing grooves . . . and stays kind to the yarn for up to are selected more often than any other. 

18 months and more in front line positions . . . then So specify calf leather for the convenience of an open-end apron 
Spinna Calf —the most generally-used calfskin — is ... Lawrence for the ideal drafting surface and longest life. 

your best choice. 
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LAWRENCE CALFSKINS | 
Ist Choice for Aprons 


A.C. LAWRENCE LEATHER COMPANY 
PEABODY, MASSACHUSETTS 


Selling Agents: 
H.H. Hersey, Greenville, $.C. * Matthews Equipment Co., Providence, R. 1. 
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CEGLIN Finish for Seat 

































INCREASES 
TENSILE STRENGTH... 











CEGLIN finished fabrics are 
stronger fabrics because CEGLIN 
reinforces each thread. It is so 



















firmly anchored to each fiber that 
it is fast even to kier boiling. 
CEGLIN stabilizes shrinkage and 
stretching...increases resistance 
to slippage, distortion and 
abrasion. CEGLIN can be 

applied before boil off...during 
mercerization ... before or 

after dyeing...or as a final finish. 
It does not require curing nor 
ageing at high temperatures. 








How CEGLIN 


increases the Intrinsic Value of Fabrics 








@ Provides a finish of distinguished character. 
@ Stands up under laundering. 

@ ADDS TENSILE STRENGTH. 

@ Stabilizes shrinkage and stretching. 


@ Increases resistance to slippage or distortion. 


crispness. 
@ Improves resistance to abrasion. 


® Helpful in solving manufacturing problems. 
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Made only by SYLVANIA INDUSTRIAL Corporation 


Manufacturers of cellophane and other cellulose products since 1929 


CL ah 


General Sales Offices: 122 East 42nd St., New York 17, N.Y. ® Plant and Principal Office: Fredericksburg, Va. Lage 
e x Reg. U.S. Pat. ° 
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@ Makes possible a wide range from softness to 
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MADE BY 
DENMAN TIRE & RUBBER CO. 





MANUFACTURERS OF 
THE FAMOUS 
DENMAN LOOP PICKERS 









It is possible to nail the target dead center occasionally, by ac- 
cident, but continuous bullseyes mean one thing . . . marks- 
manship. 


Similarly, the dimensions of one picker may be correct, but 
the center-to-center distance on ALL pickers must be identical 
to assure that essential quality .. . uniformity. 


Every Denman Pioneer Box Loom Picker is 


INDIVIDUALLY MOLDED 


By being individually molded, it achieves uniformity of 
weight, dimensions and resiliency. Its final test is year-in and 
year-out use. In this test it holds a challenging record. The 
record Is... 


LOWEST COST PER LOOM PER YEAR 





Of, TERRELL MACHINE CO..4. 


ee ey tae & NORTH ROLINA 
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Wary things, including some outstanding post- 
war packages, have been outmoded by recent im- 
provements in materials and methods. 


If your packaging has not been re-examined since 
Pearl Harbor, let OLD DOMINION’S engineering and 


creative staffs make recommendations to modernize 


Faw Bares fe 
ya Prod. ucts 


OLD DOMINION BOX 


CHARLOTTE, NORTH 
PLANTS IN TEN SOUTHERN 


and revitalize it 









TIMES ARE 


“THE SOUTHERN BOXMAKER_ WITH A_ NATIONAL 








ING 








COMPANY 


CAROLINA 
CITIES 


REPUTATION ” 






New York. Representatives, BAKER PRESS 228 East 45th St., New York 17, N. Y., Murray Hill 2-6492 
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The Glasgo Finishing Co. obtained uniformity of 
shade, smoothness of print,and avoided danger of 
cracking the fabric with Aridye* pigment colors. 


Knowing that conventional blotch printing—with dyes 
and thickeners that form brittle films—might break the 
filaments, Glasgo decided to dye the eround with a dia- 
zotized and developed gray, and overprint. 

The formula for the green was three parts Aridye Green 
FJB and two parts Aridye Yellow FYG, cut 1:3 with regular 
Aridye Clear. Aniline Black was used for the peg, with a 
starch and gum thickene » was obtained with 
Aridye White F21, cut 1:5 with a Clear containing 12 oz. 
per gallon of sulfoxylate. After printing, the fabric was 
dried, padded with peroxide, steam aged and washed. 





*Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 





rayon dress goods? 





Result—a sharply defined, unmottled print—with ex- 
ceptional uniformity of shade and absence of cracking 
that greatly reduce d seconds. Fastness to washing, dry- 
cleaning, and perspiration met or exceeded all requirements. 

This pattern, of which thousands of yards were run 
commercially, is typical of many that can ‘be printed with 
Aridye colors, although difficult to produce by conven- 
tional me whods. For day-in-and- day-out dye ing and printing 
jobs, too, Aridye colors offer you ‘definite advantages. 

An Aridye technical service man will be glad to discuss 
where and how you can benefit from the use of Aridye 
pigment colors, and advise which are available today. 
Write to Aridye Corporation—pioneers in pigment colors 
for textiles—Fair Lawn, New Jersey. 








CHECK THESE 8 ADVANTAGES 
Sharpness of Mark + Exceptional Fastness to Sunlight 
Uniformity of Shade « Fastness to Washing ¢ Bright Colors 


Economy ° Ease of Application * No Impairment of Hand 


ARIDYE CORPORATION ~- A SUBSIDIARY OF INTERCHEMICAL CORPORATION - FAIRLAWN, N. J. - 


ROCK HILL, S.C. - PROVIDENCE, R. 1. 
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GREENVILLE EQUIPMENT 


for the Du-Pont Continuous Peroxide Bleaching System 


Both Rope and 








Open Width Ranges 


Rae 








SATURATOR J-BOX BONNET 





Greenville Steel & Foundry pioneered in the 
manufacture of Continuous Peroxide Bleaching 
Equipment, for both rope and open width 
ranges. Today, Greenville installations . . . in- 
cluding Washers, Squeezers, Saturators and “J” 
Boxes . . . are making production miracles com- 
monplace in leading mills throughout the coun- 
try. Consult us now . . . Continuous Bleaching 


Equipment is a forward step in cutting produc- 


J SECTION 


tion delays, improving quality, and assuring 


greater profits. 


The following mills are using Greenville Continuous 
Peroxide Bleaching Equipment: 


CANNON MILLS LOWELL BLEACHERY, South 





Kannapolis, N. C. Griffin, Ga. 
MANSFIELD BLEACHERY JOS. BANCROFT & SONS CO. 
Mansfield, Mass. Wilmington, Del. 
CLEARWATER MFG. CO. SAYLES FINISHING PLANTS 
Clearwater, 8S. C. Saylesville, R. I. 
RIVERSIDE & DAN RIVER COTTON MILLS 
Danville, Va. 


PE SOUEEZER 
ROCK HILL PRINTING & FINISHING CO. ROPE SQU 
Rock Hill, 8. C. 


(ZREENVILLE STEEL AND FOUNDRY CoO. 


Designers, Fabricators and Erectors 
GREENVILLE, SOUTH CAROLINA 
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Sheer rayon, cotton and nylon are notoriously 
subject to slippage—the displacement of warp and 
filler threads by uneven tensions or abrasion. 


How to control this slippage . . . with its loss of 
appearance, durability and sales values... in other- 
wise good fabric, has long been a problem in the 
textile world. 


Now, from Monsanto’s textile research labora- 





. . . Accurate measurement of slippage is made in this fabric shift-tester. 
tories, comes for the first time, a proved, p ractical Operator is tightening jaws on the sample. The pressure required to slide 


solution—Syton* W20, a modified highly polymer- one set of yarns of the fabric along the other yarns is called the shift point 
a ane . . ‘ of the fabric and is reported in pounds. Many determinations are usually 
ized silica in water dispersion. made and an average taken. 
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How Syton Works: 





Slippage in fabric occurs because the slick, prac- _ slip-proofing are achieved in the same treatment: 
tically frictionless surfaces of warp and filler threads, crisp, dry, silky finish, and a quality delustered 
like a stack of eels, do not adhere to each other. appearance. 


What Syton W20 does is to provide these threads 
with genuine non-skid surfaces! When the fabric is 
dipped in Syton W20, the sub-microscopic particles 
in the solution penetrate the fibers, and form a 


Syton requires no curing or setting, or any special 
equipment for application. It is compatible with 
other finishing agents, dyestuffs and resins. 


translucent deposit which greatly increases the If you are interested in Syton W20 for anti-slip 
coefficient of friction between fibers and thus hin- finishes for your fabrics, send for complete informa- 
ders movement when the fab- tion to MONSANTO CHEMICAL 








ric is stressed or abraded. 

ER The low concentration of 
Syton required leaves the fab- 
ric supple and resilient. In fact, 
two secondary advantages to 


ComMPANY, Textile Technical 
Service, Everett Station, Bos- | 
ton 49, Massachusetts : 


CHEMICALS “’ PLASTICS 
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SERVING A INDUSTRY... WHICH SERVES MANKIND 
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Ah, 
ya Straight and Duplex 
“G Types (also special) of 


high carbon steel, nickel or 
cadmium plated and stainless. 














HEDDLE FRAMES 


Single iron ends, double iron 
ends, or combination ends; sin- 
gle or double rods; special 
frames to order. Metal parts 
zinc plated. 
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REEDS — Pitch-band and all metal types. Air 
space accurate within .01 inch; dent thick- 





ness within .001 inch; super-smooth. Prompt 
service. 





THE MOST VALUABLE THING IN THE WORLD 
LET AN E-MAN SAVE SOME OF IT FOR YOU 


The E-Man can save some of "the most valuable thing in the world,"— 
your time, because he's within easy ‘phoning distance, because his prac- 
tical knowledge enables him to understand your problems and to make 
suggestions, and because he can supply from one source many of the 
mill accessories that you require. Put an E-Man to work for you. ‘Phone 
or write our nearest office ... EMMONS LOOM HARNESS CO.., Fac- 
tories in Lawrence, Mass., and Charlotte, N. C. Branch offices as above. 
EXPORT AGENTS: Storer & Cia., Chacabuco 443-49, Buenos Aires, 
Argentina; A. Polak, 216, Av. Beira Mar, rooms 403 a-d, Edificio 
Magnus, Rio De Janeiro and Sao Paulo Brasil; W. L. Robinson, Casilla 
4075, Santiago, Chile; C. E. Halaby & Co., Apartado 139, Medellin, 
Colombia; J. M. Perez Pena, Apartado 1611, Habana, Cuba; Leo Lenk, 
Apartado 533, Mexico, D. F. Mexico; Constantino N. Sabal, Apartado 
2288, Lima, Peru; N. Marvez, Apartado 391, Caracas, Venezuela; 
Storer & Cia, Paysandu 1202, Montevideo, Uruguay. 
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OTHER PRODUCTS 


Wardwell Loop & Doll Pickers,— 
plain, spotted or countersunk,— 
rawhide face * J-W Picker Aprons 
& Conveyors * Warper and Lease 
Reeds ¢ Slasher & Striking Combs 
¢ Mail Harness * Selvage Har- 





5 coats carefully baked varnish. 














“CHAFELESS CORD” COTTON HARNESS — 


Look for 1 red between 2 green stripes. Glass 
ness ° Jacquard Heddles * Mend- smooth, flexible, strong. Finest staple cotton; 


ing Eyes & Twine. 
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Here, on looms equipped 
with roller bearings, you 
need a grease that will resist 
rupture under high 

momentary pressures. 
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HE ANSWER is Gargoyle 

Grease BRB No.3, already 
proved in many mills for this partic- 
ular job. 

During operation, this highly stable 
Socony-Vacuum product distributes 
continuously throughout the working 
parts of the bearing, forms a strong 
adhesive film that stands up under 
rapid impact loads. Equally impor- 
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tant in the hot humid air of many 
mills, this grease gives maximum pro- 
tection against rusting, resists sepa- 
ration and oxidation, gives long, use- 
ful service with minimum leakage. 

* * * 

For plain bearings, oil lubricated, 
your Socony-Vacuum Representative 
recommends the persistent films of 
Gargoyle Vactra Oils. Get his expert 


TUNE IN “INFORMATION PLEASE’’— MONDAY EVENINGS, 9:30 E.W.T.—NBC 


advice on the most practical lubri- 
cants for all your textile machinery 
for greater efficiency throughout 
your entire plant. 


SOCONY-VACUUM OIL CO., INC. 
Standard Oil of N. Y. Div.e White Star 
Div. « Lubrite Div. « Chicago Div. » 
White Eagle Div. » Wadhams Div. + 
Magnolia Petroleum Company « General 
Petroleum Corporation of California. 


SOCONY-VACUUM’S 5 Steps to Lower Production Costs: 
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If it’s a gun, you simply open the breech— 
insert the shell or cartridge—close the breech 
—and you’re ready to fire. 


If it’s a motor or machine, you just slip the 
“CARTRIDGE” BEARING into its housing— 
assemble the housing—and you’re ready for 
operation. 


Yes—the “CARTRIDGE” BEARING is as 
complete and self-contained, functionally, as 
a rifle cartridge or gun shell—fully charged, 
at the factory, with a heavy load of NORMA 
“STABILITY-TESTED” GREASE; self-sealed 
against loss of lubricant or intrusion of dirt. 





No fussy fitting—no loose parts—no messy 
grease “‘plumbing’’—no chance for looseness 
—no running dry, no wear— 


9#'s ae . f ad 44 ‘/ PATENTED 











| NORMA-HOFFMANN BEARINGS CORP’N. STAMFORD, CONN. Younded 1911 | 


Yield Offices: NEW YORK + CHICAGO « CLEVELAND « CINCINNAT I+ PITTSBURGH « DETROIT « LOS ANGELES » SAN FRANCISCO «+ SEATTLE, WASH. 
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Write for copy 
of this booklet 











Smith-Drum engineers were the first to recog- 
nize that the larger the volume of dye liquor 
moved through a package of yarn and the 
lower the pressure developed . . . the faster 
and more uniform would be the dyeing results. 
This new principle was developed, for the first 
time in package dyeing, in the Smith-Drum 
Package Dyeing Machine introduced a few 
years ago. An entirely new type of package 
carrier and a radical departure in spindle 
design reduced resistance to flow and resulted 
in 276% greater flow of liquor than permitted 
by the conventional types of package dyeing 
machines. Obviously, dyeing efficiency was 
tremendously increased. 


Other advancements incorporated in_ this 


Package Dyeing Machine 






in this SMITH-DRUM 





Puvrentes cobmuvef tame thenghench pactagn tp hTOM 


Smith-Drum machine inciuded a visual control 
panel, a patented backwash feature and on 
automatic reversing valve. Every one of these 
features are now generally considered es- 
sential for satisfactory package dyeing . . 
and each was a Smith-Drum “first”! These 5 
major advantages promptly won first place 
in sales. 


New improvements in the Smith-Drum Package 
Dyeing Machine are now being perfected and 
will be incorporated in our post-war models. 
These new features will keep Smith-Drum woy 
out ahead in both performance and sales. We 
suggest that you place your orders now, to 
avoid a long wait for delivery when war re- 
strictions are lifted. 


SMITH, DRUM & COMPANY, Allegheny Ave. at 5th Street, Philadelphia 33, Pa. 


MITH-DRUM Textile Machines 


for hosiery dyeing, skein dyeing, package dyeing, beam dyeing, piece goods 
dyeing, package drying, skein mercerizing, warp mercerizing, hosiery inspection. 
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Toledo PRINTWEIGH Scales 
keep weight records right! No 
human mistakes in reading, re- 
membering and recording can 
slip in. For modern control in 
receiving, shipping, batching... 
get set now with Toledo 
PRINTWEIGH! Toledo Scale 
Company, Toledo 12, Ohio. 


TOLEDG 


HEADQUARTERS FOR SCALES 
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have extra-long life 














Mills report Accotex Aprons 








ERE is striking evidence of the 
durability of Armstrong’s Long 
Draft Accotex Aprons. Three years 
ago many mills equipped their spin- 


ning and roving frames with Accotex 
Aprons. In continuous service ever 
since, many running on a two- and 
three-shift basis, these same Accotex 
Aprons show little sign of wear. 

This superior performance is due 
to a special seamless construction de- 
veloped by Armstrong. A sturdy cord 
interliner is sandwiched between two 
heavy layers of non-oxidizing,. highly 
oil-resistant synthetic rubber. This 
affords a substantial wearing thick- 
ness on both the inside and outside 
of the apron .. . prevents stretching 
during operation. 


Accotex Aprons offer four addi- 
tional important advantages which 


increase both poundage and quality: 
CLEAN-RUNNING WORK: Accotex 
Aprons do not crack, scuff, or break 
open during operation. 
UNIFORMITY: All Accotex 
have the same composition through- 
out. and dimensions of every size are 
uniformly accurate. 

REDUCED LAPPING: Accotex Aprons 
are unaffected by changes in either 
temperature or humidity. They per- 
form with a minimum of lapping. 
GOOD FRICTION: The efficient “grip ™ 
of Armstrong's Accotex Aprons keeps 
slippage to a minimum. 

Ask your Armstrong representa- 
tive for samples, prices, and com- 
plete information on Accotex Aprons. 
Or write Armstrong Cork 
Co.. Textile Products Dept.. 
3609 Arch St., Lancaster, Pa. 


Aprons 





ARMSTRONG'S 


ACCOTEX APRONS: 


CORK COTS e ACCOTEX COTS 
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Magnesium brings 
stability and balance 
to your machines 
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It’s speed you want in textile operations—but 
not speed alone. Magnesium machine parts 
give you dependable high speeds . . . because 
they have lightness and also that important 
quality known as dimensional stability. 


That simply means magnesium has just about 
licked the problem of distortion . . . of per- 
manent growth and contraction . . . common 
to some non-metallic parts chosen for their 
lightness. Magnesium alloy parts are entirely 
comparable in weight—and much stronger. 





MAGNESIUM 





cuts Inertia— 


steps up speed— 


In moving parts 


It all adds up to dynamic balance, essential 
to high-speed operations. 


Inertia-cutting magnesium is particularly use- 
ful in rotating machine parts that continually 
start and stop... in parts with high-speed 
reciprocating motions . . . and many others 
where high inertia means added wear and tear. 


There’s real economy and better production 
coming your way if you use machinery that 
contains magnesium. The nearest Dow office 
can give you full details. 
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THE METAL OF MOTION ee 
; $ 
MAGNESIUM DIVISION, THE DOW CHEMICAL COMPANY, MIDLAND, MICHIGAN { 
New York e¢ Boston e Philadelphia « Washington e Cleveland e Detroit e¢ St. Louis e Chicago ¢« Houston ¢ San Francisco « Los Angeles ¢« Seat'e 
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PRESENTS We Cole ahiwemtrd of the maak 


Crlifoenin Cijes BY HOFFMAN 


Mesa sands . highlighted with 
California’s 
violet-blue and cyclamen influ- 
enced this suavely simple out-of-doors 
costume created by Edith Head in 
Hoffman California Woolens for Betty 
Hutton. 

Hoffman California Woolens are 
woven by Santa Ana Woolen Mills — 
Lucia skirt of solid color topped by a 
matching Margarita jacke en- 
semble completed by the effective self- 
material bag. Hoffman alone in South- 


»>ANDOZ CHEMICAL 





brilliant sunset tones of 


WORKS, INC., 61 


ern California captures the California 
ot Sandoz 


sup plies top- ranking weavers like 


spirit in woolens like these. 
Santa 
Ana with dyes which stand color-fast 
in sunshine-wear. 

Sandoz developments crystallized 
ees thinking ahead with textiles in- 
clude the Metomega Chrome colors — 
a full range — which have proved their 
true merit in the war period, especially 
as a time saver— boiling time is re- 
duced by as much as 50°. Formulas 


can be checked after 15 minutes, 


VAN DAM 


STREET, 


speeding correct shade development. 

For your Sandoz 
application laboratories stock acid, 
chrome and direct dyes and auxiliary 
chemicals for all natural and synthetic 
fibres. They are located in: New York, 
Boston, Philadelphia, Los Angeles, 
Charlotte, Toronto. Other branches: 
Chicago, Paterson, and Providence. 

Another achievement by a 
Sandoz customer will be saluted next 
month. It may suggest a Sandoz use 
by you. 


convenienc Cc, 


color 


NEW YOR K 13, N. Y. 
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FRONT-LINE EMULSION with Semi- 
Circular Trough 
(No. 50 Winding Machine) 


To meet the increased demand 
for oiling synthetic yarns — partic- 
ularly rayon and nylon — an im- 
proved No. 50 Front-Line Emulsion 
Attachment has been developed, 
incorporating a semi-circular trough. 

The entire machine has been de- 
signed to keep tension at a mini- 
mum. The yarn travels in nearly a 
straight line from supply tube, up 
through an auxiliary tension gu'‘‘e 
and past the Emulsion Roll. Yarn 
contact points are few to minimize 
friction. 


The Emulsion Roll is designed 
and mounted so that it will always 
stay in alignment even if jarred by a 
severe blow. The trough is attached 
rigidly to a channel iron. The roll, 
rotating within the trough, is sup- 
ported by oilless wood bearings 
which totally surround the shaft at 
each end and by an adjustable semi- 
circular one at the center. The end 
bearings are held in place by clamps. 

The advantage of the semi-circu- 
lar trough is that, with the smaller 
reservoir, there is less volume of oil 
subject to collection of dust or con- 
tamination. The oil is kept at a 
constant level by means of a leveling 
attachment, which may be located 
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Information about winding designed to show improvements 
in winding equipment and new ideas in the winding operation 


at either end of the row and from 
which the oil is delivered to the 
trough by a pipe running along the 
back of the machines. To drain the 
oil, a plug at either end of the supply 
pipe is removed. 

The amount of oil pickup is easily 
and definitely controlled by varying 
the speed at which the roll turns and 
by the arc of contact which the yarn 
makes with the Roll which should 
always be maintained at 5°. Roll 
speeds from ¥%2 a turn to 7% turns 
per minute are available by chang- 
ing the two gears which drive the 
Emulsion Roll, and which are totally 
enclosed within a gear housing. 
Only one set of two gears for each 
speed is necessary. 

The attachment is powered by 
means of a V-belt Positive Drive 
which is driven directly from the 
lower End Idler Pulley on the 
Straight-Belt Drive. Flexible coup- 
lings between roll shafts permit 
coupling up to six machines to- 
gether, in which case the V-belt 
drive usually is placed at the end of 
a row of machines. However, it is 
possible to place it in the center of 
the row or between any two pairs 
of machines. 

The trough should be cleaned 
every three months. This is easily 
accomplished by removing the Bear- 
ing Clamps and the Change Gear on 
the Emulsion Roll Shaft. The entire 
Roll Shaft can then be lifted from 
the machines. If only one section is 
to be removed, it can be discon- 
nected at the Flexible Coupling and 
taken out without disturbing the 
balance of the Shaft. 


*Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 

















“THERE’S A UNIVERSAL WINDER FOR EVERY TEXTILE NEED” 


UNIVER WINDING COMPANY 


PROVIDENCE 
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FOR L PREPARATORY, SPINNING & WEAVING DEPARTMENTS 


CHARACTER TELLS THE STORY 
in @ manufacturer or in his product, it's charac-.., “BILTRITE” CANVAS LUG STRAP... 


ter that many times means the difference be- 


tween success and failure. 
A new member of the Lambeth proc- 


uct family, with inherited Lambeth 


In Lambeth's case, the desire to provide the Seri mic ' 
quality. Built up and molded in one 


textile industry with high quality products for | PSE eR A I gO 
preparatory, spinning and weaving depart- eee) §=— chance to set before molding is 
ments has been maintained over the entire ti Pa completed, thus assuring longer life. 
half century of their history and is today a 

capital factor in the success they enjoy. 
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Invest in Lambeth quality. Try Lambeth prod- “=. eta. xe ae = Ae Sscccaeee jets oe 
ucts in your mill. . oa , 


TE ion 


LAMBETH ROPE CORPORATION 


NEW BEDFORD, MASS., SOUTHERN OFFICE, JOHNSTON BLOG., CHARLOTTE, N. C. 
MANUFACTURERS OF SPINNING TAPE. MULE ROPE AND BANDING. ALSO SALES AGENTS 
FOR LAMBETH PRODUCTS CORP... ANTRIM. N. H. MAKERS OF CANVAS LUG STRAPS 
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BALFOUR MILLS CUTS GLARE wr FROSTED AKLO 


fl WV ER 






Another important Southern 
mill joins swing to better work- 
ing conditions and improved 


production. 




















Balfour Mills of Balfour, North Carolina, is one of the hundreds 
of Southern mills which, faced with excessive sun glare and sun 
heat, have turned to Blue Ridge Frosted AKLO lass for relief. 

Like many other Southern mills, this manufacturer of cotton 
print cloth is well pleased with the results...and their employees 
are enthusiastic over the improved working conditions due to the 
reduced sun glare-and-heat. 

If your plant has a similar problem, consider the advantages of 
Blue Ridge Frosted AKLO. This cool-appearing blue-green glass 
minimizes sun glare to the point where production errors are 
greatly reduced. It is easier on the eyes of workmen—increasing 
employee satisfaction in the place they work. It helps retard the 
entrance of sun heat—an important feature in plants with high 
humidity and where air conditioning is canioeel 

Frosted AKLO is made by the Blue Ridge Glass Corporation of 
Kingsport, Tenn. and is sold by Libbey-Owens: Ford through lead- 
ing glass distributors. If you have sun glare-and-sun heat problems, 
ask your nearby L-O-F Distributor for a Radiometer Demonstra- 
tion of Frosted AKLO’s effectiveness. Libbey-Owens-Ford Glass 
Company, 8495 Nicholas Building, Toledo 3, Ohio. 
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RETARDS SUN HEAT—Keeps workers com- 
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GET THESE THREE 
ADVANTAGES OF 
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REDUCES GLARE — Eliminates eyestrain 
ond employee fatigue. 





fortable on their jobs. 


XK 


RENDERS SAVINGS — Eliminates shades 
er painting of giess. 











BLUE RIDGE AKLO GLASS 


Heat-Absorbing °- Glare-Reducing - Figured and Wire Glass 
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Belt slip...which wastes power and burns. belts... is 
caused by insufficient belt tension or insufficient belt grip. 
Neither-of these faults can exist on a Flat Leather Automatic 
Tension drive equipped with ‘‘Research”’ leather belt. 

The pivoted base of the F.L.A.T. drive automatically ad- 
justs belt tension to accommodate varying loads. And the 
high-friction, pliable “Research” belt hugs the small pulleys 
with maximum pulley grip. 

Careful checking of hundreds of cases where ‘“‘Research”’ 
has been used with the F.L.A.T. drive, has proved more 
power delivery at rated load than a comparable V-belt drive; 
and this efficiency is maintained under conditions (above or 
below rated load and rated tension) where efficiency of other 
types of belting drops way down. 

The life of a “Research” leather belt on F.L.A.T. drive ex- 
ceeds that of a V-belt on a comparable drive, which is further 
proot that slippage is much less on this type of drive. 

Ask your Graton & Knight distributor for a demonstration. 
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Leather Belting is the belt recommended for 


“Research” 
dependable, trouble-free service on Flat Leather Automatic 
Tension drive. 

An exclusive 
back into the leather the proper amount of life-giving, life- 
preserving natural lubricants, is responsible for the, high 


“weight-controlled” currying, which works 


coefficient of friction and extreme pliability. “Research” hugs 
the small pulley with minimum slip and takes the continual 
flexing without excessive wear or waste of power. Its load- 
carrying capacity actually improves with use. 

Write for new, free Belting Manual — to Graton & Knight 
Company, 327 Franklin Street, Worcester 4, Mass. 
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from Graton & Knight's line of leather belting——the most compiete for all applications. Graton & Knight 
distributors are listed under ‘’Graton & Knight” in ‘Belting’ section of Classified Telephone Directory 


and THOMAS’ REGISTER 
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BULLETIN! 


How to Take a 


Reconversion Inventory 


of Your V-Belt Drives 











3S As manufacturing equipment becomes more widely avail- 
able, and as you reconvert your production toward a peacetime 
basis, you may be faced with an unprecedented problem of 
inventory-taking. 

3 You mcy have to determine—more quickly than such a job 
has ever been done before—the EXACT CONDITION of every 








piece of existing equipment that you propose to use in peace- 





fime production. 





@% Here are suggestions to speed your inventory of V-belt 
drives. The standards stated here will let you determine which 
of your belt sets: (1) are okay as is; (2) will shortly require re- 
placement; (3) need immediate replacement. You should be able 
to place sheaves in the same categories, or in a fourth: (4) are 
obsolete . . . a common failing of sheaves, now that ‘‘Magic- 
Grip" and Vari-Pitch Sheaves are becoming more readily avail- 
able. Or you may decide that entire drives belong in a fifth 
classification: (5) need re-engineering . . . either to correct mis- 
applications forced by wartime shortages, or to take advantage 
of new developments such as Allis-Chalmers’ Variable Speed 








Drives, with either Stationary or Motion Control. 


START YOUR INVENTORY 
WITH THE RECORDS 


Your records will reveal much that will 
be of value to you in appraising your 
present multiple V-belt drive equip- 
ment and in establishing its place in 
reconverted production. 

Purchase records should show which 
drives have required new belts too fre- 
quently. While there’s no overall rule 
to tell you how long a belt should last, 
it’s safe to assume that whenever you 
spot a drive whose belts wear out much 
more rapidly than all the others, you've 
found a place where a change will save 
you money. 

Maintenance records and machine 
operating records will reveal useful 
facts. Is a machine often down while 
belts are replaced? While sheaves are 
changed? Then there’s room for im- 





$0 





——— Check trouble spots first. 
ou can spot these trouble spots if 
you'll start with the records. 


THEN CHECK 

DRIVE ENGINEERING 
V-belt wear will be excessive — too 
costly for competitive peace-time oper- 
ation — unless the rt mers tailosed to 


its particular power transmission job in 
the following respects: 
Diameters—Depending on the thick- 
ness of its section, every V-belt has an 
“easy arc’. Bend it more sharply 
(around a sheave of too small diam- 
eter) and the internal friction of ex- 
cess flexing will cook the life out in 
far too short a time. In general, mini- 
mum sheave diameters for belts of given 
section are as follows: A—3.0”; B— 
5.4"; C—9.0"; Li 3.0”; E—21.6", 








Centers—The shorter the centers in 
a drive, the fewer feet of belt that can 
stretch—the lower the potential stretch 
to threaten slippage and crack-the-whip 
action. Thus proper engineering aims 
at short centers. (Short centers have the 
further advantage of saving valuable 
floor space... an important considera- 
tion in many factories.) In every re- 
application of V-belt drives for recon- 
verted production, remember... £eep 


centers as short as possible, 


Number and size of belts — Each 
V-belt is rated for horsepower; sim- 
ple mathematics will tell you how 
many of what size you'll need for a 
given job. When reconverting, it’s wise 
to check this again ...the war has pro- 
duced many undesirable makeshifts. 
Remember, though, that number and 
size don’t tell the whole story—speed 
counts too, 


Belt speed—Just as a truck’s motor 
can pull a heavier load by traveling 
faster, so a set of V-belts can pull a 
heavier load by traveling faster. In a 
truck, it’s a case of using a “‘lower’’ gear. 


Ina V-belt drive, it’s the same... using [| 
larger sheaves which have a higher rate | 
of rim travel, thus producing higher | 


belt speed. See the V-belt manufac- 
turer's catalog for limits of speed rec- 
ommended for any given belt. 


Contact arcs—All horsepower ratings 
for V-belts are based on a 180 degree 
arc of contact with sheaves. However, 
this factor varies from one drive to the 
next—d ding on its ratio and cen- 


ters—and must be carefully considered © 


in re-engineering any drive. 


Tension—Each drive should be — 


equipped with an effective tension ad- 
justment. Belts that are too loose will 
slip, rub on the groove walls, heat up, 
and have the life cooked out of them. 
And when the wave curve in a loose 
belt whips it sauter across the tension 
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side of the drive—that belt grabs at the 
load, may snap. So—in checking V- 
belt drives for reconverted production, 
it’s important to see to it that each set 
of belts has proper tension. The easiest 
and quickest rule-of-thumb test for 
ser 8 tension is this: “A slack V-belt 
feels dead when you thump it with 
your hand; a properly taut V-belt has 
an alive springiness.”’ 

Alignment—Unless the shafts of the 
driving and driven sheaves are parallel, 
it’s impossible to put a// belts in the set 
at proper tension... and all belts run 
at an angle, rubbing on the groove 
walls, heating themselves for an early 
death, In reconverting for a competitive 
production, check parallelism of shafts 
...and check too to see that sheave 
grooves are in line. Out-of-line sheaves 
also subject belts to needless rubbing 
on the groove walls. 


If any of your V-belt drives is not- 
ably weak in any of the above seven 
potnts, consider re-enginering the drive. 


THEN INSPECT 


V-BELTS 


Your inventory of working V-belts will 
reveal far more than just their condi- 
tion; it will also show what should be 
done to correct existing conditions that 
promote V-belt wear—an important 
consideration in cost-conscious, com- 
petitive production. Check every belt 
in every set for the following tell-tale 
signs; note condition of belt, cause, 
and recommend cure. 

Checking these points is especially 
important if you're planning a contin- 
uous operation where belt breakage 
would be fatal. You can spot about-to- 
break belts by looking for: 


- SCUFFING — 








Lp Yaa] = Cause: Bolts 
WYyy pF) protruding inside 
Ft, 14) a the guard may do 


this. Such scuffing can exert enough 
“braking” to cause sudden snap and 
break belt, 

Cure: When placing guards or steel- 
work near drives, anticipate some sag 
... leave enough clearance. 


%y SLIP BURN — 

rrp ko Cause: Belt too 

o/b loose to pull its 

Y/ 

load. Belt stands 

still, rubbing on spinning driving 

sheave, heating and melting the rubber. 

Cure: Keep belt taut, and sheave 

grooves free of oil and grease. Check 
machine for overload. 
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OIL-SWELLING 













a 
4 Z ° 
tome pp Cause: Belt is 
% YL 4 is swelled and 


weakened by 
chemical action of oil. 

Cure: Provide splash guards, or use 
Oil-Resisting or Oil-Proof Texrope 
Belts. 









» ABRASION — 
mend Cause: Abrasive 
eT dust wears theside- 


my otto. 
| 
2a © stem 


— walls, narrowing 
belt width. Then belt slips, rides on 
bottom of groove. 

Cure: Provide dust guards, keep 
proper tension. 


CHECK BELT 


ENGINEERING 


Because Allis-Chalmers belt develop- 
ment during wartime followed the 
familiar pattern of many industrial 
achievements—moving swiftly and out- 
moding many previously-acceptable 

es—it is not wise policy to replace 
belts by blindly ordering the same 
kind used in the old installation. Belts 
have become specialized for better 
economy, safety and dependability. It 
is time now to take a look at qualities 
of the new belts, and to take advantage 
of the special properties they have been 
given en use of new synthetics in 
their manufacture. 





NOTE: THE MATCHED-SET PRINCIPLE 
—When one or two V-belts in a set are 
worn out or damaged, remember that the 
remaining V-belts have stretched beyond 
their original length, making it impossible 
to put proper tension on an old set to 
which new belts have been added. Adding 
new belts is therefore likely to be false 
economy .. . the new belts will overwork, 
lasting for only a fraction of their normal 
life. Rather than throw good money after 
bad, always install a complete, scientifically- 
matched set, storing old belts to use as re- 
placements in other old sets. 


INSPECT 


SHEAVE WALLS 


For smoothness—What makes a V-belt 
grip the sheave? Not mere surface fric- 
tion, but the wedging action of the 
bending and expanding belt. So sheave 
grooves may be smooth... should be 
smooth, to minimize belt wear. Watch 
out for ridges or burrs in the groove 
walls; if they're bad, re-groove or re- 
place the sheave, Increased belt life 
will soon pay the cost. 

For straightness—The sides of the 
V should be stratght; if they're not, 
drive won't be truly efficient, belt life 
will be short. Some sheaves — mis- 
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aligned or in hard usage — get 
“shoulder wear” in groove walls. Lay 
a straight-edge against the wall, look 
~ a light gap. If you find hollows 
— than the thickness of a playing 


card, sheave needs truing. 


REPLACE? OR REGROOVE? 
You'll have to make this decision. Note 
this: where small, inexpensive stock 
size sheaves show need for re-truing of 
grooves, time and trouble can often be 
saved by scrapping them and replacing 
with new sheaves, It may pay out, 
however, to re-groove special or large- 
diameter sheaves, or to return them to 
the factory, where a nominal charge is 
made for this service. 


RECONVERSION INVENTORY CHECK LIST 
FOR V-BELT DRIVES oes mm == 
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Ask A-C for sample copies of this 
V-Belt Drive inventory Check List. 


CENTRIFUGAL PUMPS, 
ELECTRIC MOTORS 
NEED INVENTORY TOO! 


All three of these common industrial 
units — V-belt drives, centrifugal 
pumps, and electric motors — are 
covered in Allis-Chalmers’ new Re- 
conversion Inventory Kit. No big 
package, this Kit is simply a set of 
Fact Sheets and Check Lists, with sug- 
gestions for Inventory procedure as 
outlined on these pages but in slightly 
more detail. A 1884 


GET THESE 
FREE FORMS! 


For your supply of Reconversion 
Inventory Kits, covering V-belt 
drives, centrifugal pumps, and mo- 
tors, call your nearest Allis-Chalmers 
district office or distributor, or write 
Department 115, ALLISs-CHALMERS 
MrFc. Co., MILWAUKEE 1, WIS. 
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ONE SOURCE OF SUPPLY e ONE RESPONSIBILITY e ONE STANDARD OF QUALITY 


Piping to Boiler 
Feed Pumps. 
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IT’S CRANE 


ee. For ALL Piping Materials 


By choosing Crane piping materials, you always 
have the advantage of the world’s greatest selec- 
tion—in brass, iron and steel. One source—your 
Crane Branch or Wholesaler—takes care of all 
your requirements. Thus, you are assured of 
uniform quality in all parts of piping systems— 





with single responsibility behind them. And be- 
cause Crane complete piping material service 
simplifies ordering, it speeds up deferred replace- 
ment work ... helps keep piping at peak effi- 
ciency. A typical Crane solution for many of your 
valve application problems is shown below. 


SERVICE RECOMMENDATIONS: Crane Standard Iron Body Wedge Gate Valves 
are suited for many services in power and process lines, at all working pressures 
up to 125 pounds steam. Brass trimmed valves are recommended for steam, water 


or oil lines; all-iron valves for oil, gas or fluids that corrode brass but not iron. 
Made in O.S.&Y.and Non-Rising Stem patterns. See page 101 of your Crane Catalog. 


Wien 
MATERIALS 
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Working Pressures 
Screwed or Flanged End Valves Hub End Valves 
Size of Valve Saturated Cold Water, Oil Cold Water or Gas 
Steam or Gas, Non-Shock Non-Shock 
2 to 12 in. 125 pounds 200 pounds 200 pounds 
14 and 16 in. 125 pounds 150 pounds 150 pounds 
18 to 24 in. ° 150 pounds 150 pounds 
*For steam lines larger than 16-in., Crane 150-Pound Cast Steel Gate Valves are recommended. 


(For sizes under 2-in., use Crane Clamp Gate Valves.) 


CRANE CO., General Offices: 836 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago 5, Ill. + Branches and Wholesalers Serving All Industrial Areas 


| CRANE 
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«@is VALVES - FITTINGS + PIPE |} 


PLUMBING - HEATING - PUMPS 
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MOISTURE CONTENT 





MAKES ME A BETTER WARP - - - 


- - - When | am properly sized and dried—I can take it in the loom. | have the 
endurance to withstand constant chafing by the reed; the cutting of heddles 
and the stretching of the harness—Yes, proper sizing and drying make me a 
strong and a better warp—the kind that increases weave room efficiency. But 
if | am over wet, | mildew and cause rust stains. If | am baked dry | am weak 


and slow up production. 


“| and my fellow warps can come through without variation—increase produc- 
tion and profits—if you install the Brown Moist-o-graph slasher control system. 


The Brown Moist-o-graph controller is calibrated in terms of moisture con- 
tent and continuously records the percentage of regain on a chart. 


"All the slasher operator has to do is set the control point at the desired mois- 
ture content then | know | will become a warp strong and resilient.—I will weave 
hour after hour and speed up your weave room production." 


Write for details of the Moist-o-graph slasher control system. THE BROWN 
INSTRUMENT COMPANY, a division of Minneapolis-Honeywell Regulator 
Company, 4492 Wayne Avenue, Philadelphia, Pa. Offices in all principal cities. 
Toronto, Canada: London, England: Stockholm 16, Sweden. 


BOSTON, MASS., 759 Beacen St. ATLANTA, GA., 4 No. Rhodes Center 


BROWN MOIST-0:G 
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in A merica have been perfecting 


the production sd application 
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the name National Aniline 
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ALLIED CHEMICAL & DYE CORPORATION 


40 RECTOR STREET > NEW YORK 6. N.Y. 
BOSTON « PROVIDENCE - PHILADEIPHIA - CHICAGO - SAN FRANCSCO - CHAMOOTTT 
GREENSBORO + ATLANTA - NEW ORLEANS + CHATTANOOGA «© PORTLAND ORF « TORONTO 




















the Lap- 


THE CONVENTIONAL TAPE 
Has Double Thickness Laps 


Ut 
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SIDEBOTHAM'S PATENTED LAP 
Permits Same Thickness Throughout 


PATENTED SPINNING TAPE 
BANISHES THOSE SPINDLE “BUMPS” 


Q : f F T IN PRINCIPLE 
IN SERVICE 
SIDEBOTHAM’S TAPE IS ALWAYS IN CONTACT 
with the Whorl .. 


It Insures V Longer life, as proved by independent mill tests 
\ More even spindle speed 
V More even yarn twist 
\’ Less wear on bolster 


| , 
\ Less power consumption 


More Than 200 Mills Are Enthusiastic Users of Sidebotham’s Spinning Tape 








TRY A ROLL IN YOUR OWN MILL 


Simply select a tape of correct length from one of 
your frames; cut it at any point except at Lap; roll 
it up and mail it to us with your trial order. 


Sold Exclusivels 8y 


| 
| 


Then 
COMPARE THE ACTUAL PERFORMANCE 








MADE IN TWO WEIGHTS AND ALL WIDTHS 


No. 2658—Regular 40-42 yards per lb. 
No. 3750—Light 54-56 “i a erg 
(based on 5°2” widths) 


Comes in rolls of continuous and uniform lengths. 
All laps 3’. 


WOVEN TO YOUR LENGTH SPECIFICATION 
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GREENSBORO, N. C. 


Representatives 


GEORGIA AND ALABAMA 
John C. Turner, P. ©. Box 916, Atlanta, Ga. 


NEW ENGLAND AND CANADA 


Marthews Equipment Company, Providence, R. I. 


PHILADELPHIA DISTRICT 
C. B. Morton, 452 Green Lane, Roxborough, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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sae ‘| lightweight in textile machinery parts means low 

é a inertia—fast stops and starts. It reduces vibration, 

as the major cause for machinery going out of ad- 
justment. 


Maintenance engineers witt rave \ess fix- 

ee ing and replacing of parts to do. Magnesium 
has high strength and its lightness means less 
wear and tear on equipment running at 


high speeds. 


mi because magnesium is so light. 
Bobbins, warp beams, section beams, 
cloth rolls, jack and edge spools, all 


Ha nding is made easier for everyone in the 
ilf, 





must be carried around the mill...no eo 4 
| , back-breaking job when made of oi 
Ce * - magnesium. [Le 


oe ae ; 
. ’ 


| Shippers notice the big difference in 
Bite da, “4 weight, too. These are sizable savings 
e 25) on freight when shipping yarn load- 
rete 4 ed magnesium section beams, to 
branch plants or outside mills. 
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Let us send you free a book on SHORT CENTER 
DRIVES data which show how pivot bases give 









1. Automatic Belt 
NTER Tension. 
SHORT . BELT | 2. Boost Overload 
LEATHE DATA Capacity of Drives. 
pRrive ™ 3. Eliminate any pos- 


sibility of slip. 

4. increase machine 
output. 

We ore national dis- 


tributors of Rockwood 
Bases. 
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ON DOWN TIME! 








The way to put thumbs down on those stoppages for belt repairs 
and replacements is . . . Put a few extra pennies down per foot of 
belt when you buy . .. And buy the best there is—a SCHIEREN 
BA x, LEATHER BELT! 


SCHIEREN LEATHER BELTING has proved itself the 
world over—under all conditions of use—for nearly a century— 
to be unsurpassed for fullest power delivery over the longest life 
of hard use. It stands up day after day and year after year against 
exposure to oil, water and other hazards. And it keeps right on 
delivering EXTRA RPM’s EVERY MINUTE. 


SCHIEREN LEATHER BELTS are made by pioneers in 
the leather belting industry. Choice of leather, tanning, 
every stage of production, is handled and supervised by 
experts, all under one management and ownership. That's 
your assurance of the best belting when you say Schieren 
Belting. We welcome your inquiries on belting problems— 
and the opportunity to meet your requirements. 


CHAS. A. SCHIEREN COMPANY 
LEATHER BELTINGS ¢« SPECIALTIES 


AND HYDRAULIC PACKINGS 


39 FERRY ST., NEW YORK 7, N. Y. 
60 Front St., W., Toronto, Ont. 
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ave hack again! 


Now is the time to do something about your unsatis- 
factory heating equipment, before last winter’s headaches 
are repeated. 


Here’s good news for you. GRINNELL is making 
THERMOLIERS again. They are the same efficient, engi- 
neered unit heaters that have been delivering more heat 
at less cost for thousands of satisfied customers for years. 


Talk over your heating problems with a Grinnell Engi- 
neer. He'll show you how Thermoliers distribute heat 
uniformly to every square foot of your buildings, improve 
employee morale ard output and save up to 27% of still- 
scarce fuel. 


Thermoliers’ 12 points of superiority make them the 
logical choice in unit heaters. Ask for the new Grinnell 
Thermolier catalog 6-E. It gives all the details of construc- 
tion, application, capacities and installation. Grinnell 
Company, Inc., Executive Offices, Providence 1, R. I. 
Branch offices in principal cities. 


| Thermolier Unit Heaters 
FOR FULL VALUE FROM FUEL DOLLARS 
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CHactoring Service 


Puts your sales on a cash basis 


Slacceleidelcetin cetrace-tiets elesstelere 





Relieves you of credit losses 








* >> MADISON AVENUE*®*s NEWsX ORR a 
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Each hook supported at 6 points 
— it cannot flop out of line 


SEE HOW EASY IT IS TO FASTEN BELTS 
WITH BRISTOL’S NEW “B-LINE” BELT HOOKS 








Hooks pierce belt, uniformly spaced Card lifts off _——s ofter fastening 


Hooks that are Engineered 
for maximum life at the joint 
1. Made ofa selected alloy steel wire with high wear and tensile strength. 


2. One leg shorter than the other—each successive hook mounted in 
reverse to give a staggered joint distributing grip over a greater area. 


3. Points shaped so as to divert enough force along shank of hook to 
produce accurate half-circle bend, fitting curvature of pin. 


4. Uniform spacing in belt distributes pull evenly. TO 
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ORDER BRISTOL “B-LINE’’ BELT HOOKS 
NOW FROM YOUR DISTRIBUTOR 


List Price per 
Box of 
12 12” serips* 


Size 2 for thin belts over 
small pulleys. . . . $0.95 


Size 3 for thin belts over 
medium pulleys . . . 1.00 


Size 4 for belts not over 
a (wr 1.00 


Size 5 for belts not over 
de"! thick - «> ws 1.25 


Size 6 for belts not over 


Se Giitk: A 24.) 4% 1.50 


*6 12-inch rawhide pins included 











125 BRISTOL ROAD 
WATERBURY 91, CONN. 


BRISTOL’S “B-LINE” 
Transmission Belt Hooks FAST and TRUE 


Aliso CONVEYOR BELT LACINGS 


Staggered Points 








Plates and Rivets AY 


7} 








Close-up of 
*“*BI-COIL’’ 
trumpets 





WHITIN 


~BI-COIL” 
DRAWING FRAMES 


— oe 





. 


HERE ARE THE FACTS: 


(1) It will give DOUBLE the produc- 
tion of other drawing. 


(2) It requires only HALF the num- 
ber of sliver cans for drawing agg 


Dintien 


and for the first roving process. | ae 2 6a | . —_" 


(3) #t will seve @ material omoun! (im 
of floor space in the card room. —_. aa* 


(4) While doubling the quantity, it § 
will produce work of quality 
fully equivalent to that of other 
drawing. 





Mill installation view of Whitin “BI-COIL” Drawing Frames. 


YOU CAN MAINTAIN EQUAL PRODUCTION— “ad Sxl... 


Floor space by 50% 


Can costs by 50% 
4°83 Drawing deliveries by 50% 


Compared to other drawing frames the per- The sliver is free from twist due fo an improved 


























formance of these Whitin “Bi-Coil” Drawing Frames 
is startling. 


In addition to the savings in floor space, can costs, 
and number of deliveries required, they also provide 
easier creeling and cleaning for the operatives. 


Can Motion and the quality of sliver is improved 
by the use of lower drafts. 


Our sales representatives will be glad to explain 
to you how “Bi-Coil” Drawing can be used to © 
advantage in your Card Room. 


WHITIN MACHINE WORKS 


WHITINSVILLE, 
CHARLOTTE, N. C. 





MASSACHUSETTS, 


iu. Ss. A. 
ATLANTA, GA. 
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OTHER NOPCO CHEMICALS 
For Textile Processing 


Detergents Kier Assistants 
Rayon Crepe Soaking Cationic Type Softeners 
Oils ; 
' Waterproofing 
Hosiery Soaking Compounds 
Treatments ' 
; | Wax Emulsifiers 
Wool and Worstec 
Lubricants Wax Emulsions 











NOPCO 2272-R 


A Versatile Wetting Agent 





Where a penetrant is required in — 


the vat idly eing solution or 
2 the pre-wetting operation prior to dyeing — 


Nopco 2272-R is today extensively being used 
to improve the quality and increase production 
of pad pigmented zoods. Its exceptional! absorp- 
tion properties promote fast, level dveing and 
prevent pigment migration. 

What’s more Nopco 2272-R is stable in strong 


alkaline solutions to 4° caustie soda (8.56° Tw.) 


For further particulars on this versatile. eco- 
nomical product write NatTionaL Ow Propucts 
Company. Harrison. N. J. — Branches: Boston, 


Chicago. Cedartown, Ga., Richmond. Calif. 


CTD EVOLVED THROUGH RESEARCH 


REC .U.S.PAT.OFF, 








eee 
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PURE NICKEL 
MONEL METAL“ 


INCONEL® 


VALVES 


All-Pure-Nickel, all-Monel-Metal and all-Inconel Valves as well as valves 
with Monel Metal trim (internal working parts) are another outstanding 
Powell contribution to help solve Industry’s flow control problems. In al] 
services where corrosion and excessive heat or cold are encountered; where 
absolute purity of the end product must be maintained; and for the handling 
of steam, water, acid, alkalies and many other media these valves are superior 
to all others. This has been conclusively proved by performance records in 
leading plants throughout the nation. 


cn eR et 


_ 








For twenty years, Powell Engineers and the Powell Special Alloy Valve Divi- 
sion have designed and fabricated valves in a wide variety of pure metals and 
special alloys to meet every flow control requirement of Modern Power, 
Chemical, Food Processing and Textile Plants, Oil Refineries, etc. This spe- 
cialization is your assurance of satisfaction. Write NOW for details and your 
copy of our new booklet “‘Powell Valves for Corrosion Resistance.”’ 


The Wm. Powell Co., Cincinnati 22, Ohio | 


DISTRIBUTORS AND STOCK IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 





*These names are registered trade- 
names of the International Nickel 
Company, Incorporated. 





Class 300-pound Cast Stee! Gate 
Vaive with Monel Metal trim. 














200-pound Globe Valve. Avail- 150-pound O. S. & Y. Gate Valve. 200-pound Gate Valve. Avail- 
able in All Pure Nickel, All Available in All Pure Nickel, All able in Ail Pure Nickel, All Class 300-pound Cast Stee! Globe ae 
Mone! Metal or All Inconel. Monel Metal or Ali Inconel. Monel Metal or All Inconel. Valve with Mone! Metai trim. *s 
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17 PAYS 


TO GET IN THIS GROOVE 











Progressive mill men using our grooved binder leather KNOW 
that it will stay PUT. 


This groove made by a special designed machine, from leather 


tanned and finished to hold its shape IS doing THE JOB.... 


Our other binder covering made from TOUGH—HARD GRAIN 


leather with proper density—cut to fit—IS lasting longer and giv- 


ing BETTER service. 





McLEOD LEATHER & BELTING 
Manujactarers PHONE 7647 


DRAWER ‘‘O” 
GREENSBORO, N.C. 
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BLEEDING 


i i 


No matter where the trouble occurs — whether 
while the fabric is batched up after dyeing, or 
in the finishing bath—Culofix will improve water 
fastness. 


Culofix used as an after treatment following the 
dyeing operation is especially valuable for pre- 
serving crisp detail and contrast in prints of 
rayons, cottons and mixtures. 


It has been used with complete success for hosiery 
"Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 


where mixed fibres are present. 


Culofix not only improves water fastness of direct 
colors but also imparts a very desirable soft, 
full finish thus eliminating an extra finishing 
operation. 


If fastness to water is essential to your direct 
color dyeings, write for complete data. Our tech- 
nical staff is at your service without obligation. 


ARKANSAS CO., INC. 


Manufacturers of Industrial Chemicals For Over 40 Years. 


NEW ARK 
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ABBOTT MACHINE COMPANY 











The traverse mechanism used in the ABBOTT 
TRAVELING SPINDLE WINDER is shown above. 


q It is a great improvement over the heavy, clumsy 
8 . . ° . 
/ designs used on the conventional stationary spin- 
4 dle winders. 
im 


The cam is of hardened steel. The dog and trav- 









erse guide are compact and light, and made of | 
carefully heat treated steels. The cam and all | 


traverse parts are fully enclosed in a cast iron frame 


\ ee / having a large oil well. Lubrication is continuous 
: = from an oil ring. The whole unit runs quietly with 
a os minimum care and attention. 


This design gives a positive traverse, regardless of yarn tension. The ribbon effect of winding is 
avoided by varying the speed of the cam up and down slightly in relation to winding roll speed, hence 
the cone or tube runs steadily and there is no need to slip the roll against the package. 





The traverse guide positions the thread accurately on the package as the eye runs close to the nip [ 
between package and driving roll as at "A". With any type of grooved traverse roll, there is lack of [ 
control as at "B". 


As soon as the thread reaches the package, it is pressed by the nip to hold the coils in position 5 
whereas the grooved roll lacks this feature entirely. 


We have realized the mechanical simplicity of grooved roll traverse designs, but have not been able | 
to avoid the fundamental difficulties of lack of accurate thread control, jumping out of the grooves, | 
and the nicking and wearing of the grooves, so we have continued to perfect the mechanical traverse | 
which gives the best wind. : 





The actual cost of maintaining grooved traverse rolls is as much or more through a ten-year period 
than on the proper design of mechanical traverse with precision-made parts in a compact unit. 





Main Office and Factory: Wilton, New Hampshire 
Southern Representative: Mr. L. 8. Ligon, Greenville, 8. C. 
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GNWIFORMLY HIGH STREVGTH 


HYDROSULFITE 


OF SODA CONC. 








® For reduction in vat dyeing, Hydrosulfite of uct, careful laboratory control during every step 
Soda Conc. excels because its uniformly high of manufacture assures you of the consistently 
strength assures uniform results... always an im- high quality of this valuable vat dyeing and color 
portant point and especially so today in the pro- reduction agent. 


duction of military fabrics. Other 
outstanding features are its econ- 
omy —less is needed and longer 


ICAUES WO) Fe oo 


A Y, PASSAIC, N. k 
OTHER PLANTS: CARLSTADT, N. J. « LOS ANGELES, CALIF. | 
—<<MS ~=—s WAREHOUSES: Providence, R. |., Philadelphia, Pa., Utica, N.Y, 
| "PRO D UV CT CTS | Chicago, lil., Greenville, S. o Janessertes Knoxvilte, bias rat 
Asinevery Jacques Wolf prod- [igus | ; : een a 


eae ‘ 
RR NY 2 ~ 


runs can be made without further 
addition, its good stability, and 





its coarse granule construction 
which practically eliminates 
dusting. 
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RING TWISTER ,: 


-Sruus, Woeleas WW Worsteds 

















Here is The Twister that meets your needs. 
This machine is the latest development in Ring Twist- 
ing. It can be equipped with a Builder Motion to produce 
practically any type of Wind, straight or taper. Various 
Creel Designs allow for: delivering from cakes, cones, 
bobbins or tubes. A wide range of twist can be obtained 
and packages up to 5” by 9" can be built. 


It means no more knots in plyed yarns — the Atwood 





Stop Motion provides for knotting of single ends. Running 
with broken ends is a thing of the past. 

It’s extraordinarily compact. 

Its working parts are conveniently located for 
efficient, clean operation and readily accessible for main- 


tenance. 





Every detail of design and construction meets your 


idea of a Ring Twister — a fact you can readily determine 






. to your own satisfaction the moment you take a look at 


cne of these new Atwoods. 








Ask us to give you all the 
facts and figures on this new 
Atwood Ring Twister for 
your yarns. 
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ATWOOD DIVISION | 


—— Yarnel-Sirmiugham Company, Tue. 
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Ball-bearing accuracy 


a the Davidson Automatic Shear, product of 
Parks & Woolson Machine Co., Springfield, Vt., specially 
designed Fafnir Ball Bearings hold the knife to costly 
fabrics in one of the most exacting of finishing operations. 
Each of the three revolving shears turns on two cartridge 
type units incorporating a double-row ball bearing with 
bevelled outer ring. 


The revolving shears must be in positive alignment and 
perfect setting. Otherwise the shear would either impine 
on the knife or the machine would give too coarse a shear. 


Permissible eccentricity allowance for the assembled 
units are held to precision limits. That guarantees per- 
fect setting for the shear shaft regardless of changes in 
remounting. Cloth feeds run as high in these Davidson 
Machines as 40 yards a minute but these Fafnirs hold 
their accuracy and demand a minimum of attention. 


That’s the kind of engineerin that is adding constantl; 


Fafnir Ball Bearing Cartridge Unit incorporating a 
Double-Row Ball Bearing with bevelled outer ring. 


uf as a knife 


PEEP 





to textile men’s respect for Fafnir’s textile experience and 
aptitude. Why not write for any specific information 
you'd like .. . and for a catalog of Fafnir Specialized Tex- 
tile Bearings? The Fafnir Bearing Company, New Britain, 
Conn. Branch offices: Atlanta... Birmingham... Boston 
... Charlotte... Dallas. 


FAFNIR 


BALL BEARINGS 








Most Complete Line in America 





—_ —— OS 
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PLEXON, 

plastics newest 
prodigy, is a 
monofilament yarn 
with a multifilament 
core. To weavers it of- 


| fers a double advantage: 


1. Because its base is of 
rayon, cotton or other fibre, 


dimensional stability is assured. 


2. It offers all the advantages of 
plastics, imperviousness to grease, 
oil, or perspiration, and ease 


of cleaning. 


And PLEXON can be 
used on practically 
every existing 

type of loom with- 


out difficulty, or 





need for change-over. 


“ 


Now nationally advertised, 
sO consumers everywhere are 
becoming increasingly 

familiar with this tag: 


Freydberg ®ros. Strauss, Inc. 


EST. i) 1897 
Plastics Division, New York 10 
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Breaks, snags and flaws can be detected instantly and 
close inspection work brought to new levels of efficiency 
— with high quality G-E Fluorescent lamps. 





Better lighting —properly applied—may easily prove to 
be one of your most useful tools to speed mill output... 
to reduce costs ...to cut rejects and improve morale. 
That’s because good lighting—with G-E Lamps—makes 


seeing easier, faster and more accurate. 








Take the typical examples pictured here. Today—with the 
introduction of controlled lighting by General Electric 
Lamp Engineers — almost innumerable mill operations 
have achieved far higher speed and accuracy. 





But—what about your mill ? Why not consult a G-E Lamp Higher production starts with high foot candles. G-E Fluores 
engineer. He may be able to offer a helpful ‘dea to in- cent lamps help get ample light in and around intricate parts 
of this battery of jacquard looms. 


crease production now—and boost your profits later on. 
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Soft, cool fluorescent light from G-E F lamps makes seeing easier, Efficient G-E Fluorescent lamps help hold costs in line, im 
helps hands move faster. Perhaps fluorescent lighting can help prove worker morale. Long light sources minimize confusing 
your mills. shadows, reduce discomfort. 











“To Make G-E Lamps STAY BRIGHTER LONGER” The Constant Aim of G-E Lamp Research 


G-E LAMPS 


GENERAL @ ELECTRIC 
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One is right for some jobs... one is right 
for others... Only Bristol gives you BOTH! 


Many machine builders are adopting 
this practice: for ordinary socket 
screw purposes—hex; for small sizes, 
vibration conditions, frequent dis- 
assembly—' Multiple-Spline’’. 

These builders have decided that do- 
ing business with Bristol! gives them 


several advantages: 


1. Bristol (alone ) offers both hex and 
2 Multiple-Spline 


2. The BRISTOL Hex assembles faster 
and holds tighter than ordinary 
hex because of several unique man- 
ufacturing procedures. 

3. The BRISTO** Multiple-Spline”’ 
tightens further, without being 
damaged, than any hex—yet is 
easily loosened with a wrench. 


BRISTOL Hex has more strength 
than ordinary hex 
Extra surface hardness and elasticity 
(particularly under the head) result 
from Bristol's exclusive method of 
cold-upsetting and extruding high- 
grade alloy steel. The same method ts 
also used for thread-forming, giving 
more accurate lead and pitch (for 


Class III fit 


BRISTO “Multiple-Spline”’ 
has more strength than hex 
This screw will turn safely long be- 
yond the point where the socket of a 
hex screw would round out or burst 
Reason: the “‘spline’’ design of socket 
and key creates a rotary pull, rather 
than expanding pressure. For the same 


Only the “B LINE” offers you the right socket screw for every application 





reason, a flick of the key will loosen it 





So, for ordinary purposes, the Bristol 
Hex is right. For special cases, the 
BRISTO ** Multiple-Spline”’ is right 
Only Bristol makes both. Order trom 
your distributor. 

The Bristol Company, Mill Suppl; 
Division, 125 Bristol 
Road, Waterbury 91, We WE 


Connecticut 















































| RSS — 
A ' | “MULTIPLE-SPUNE” ““MULTIPLE-SPLINE” “HEX” “HEX” “HEX™ “HEX" “MULTIPLE-SPLINE” 
* | § CAP scriws SET SCREWS CAP SCREWS SET SCREWS STRIPPER BOLTS PIPE PLUGS and 
No. 4 to 10” No. 4 to 14” No. 4 to 1” No. 4 to 1” 36" to 34" 4g” to 1" “HEX” KEYS 
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HE GREAT DAY has come and 
Due Peace is here. with re- 
wards but also responsibilities. 

Now the plans for civilian 
production which we cherished 
through the days when military 
demands almost overpowered us 
have their chance to be put in 
operation. Now we can begin the 
return to the competitive arena. 

The mills which we represent 
have gladly done their full duty 
to our government, at the same 
time doing their best for their 
customers under the conditions. 

To fill the void will necessarily 


take time— more time than the 


TIME TO PRACTICE 
WHAT WE PREACHED 


impatient customer will perhaps 
always be willing to give. 

No doubt that time could be 
reduced, if the mills which we 
represent were willing to tempo- 
rize with quality or we were will- 
ing to forego the service which we 
as selling agents should render. 

Our service is comprehensive 
—including research and infor- 
mation on raw materials. mill 
operations, financing, account- 
ing, advertising and promotion 
as well as sales. 

These complete facilities may 
be of interest to you in formulat- 


ing your peacetime plans. 


MINOT HOOPER & COMPANY 


Selling Agents, 40 Worth Street, New York City 


(established 1841) 


BOSTON e CHICAGO ® 


SAN FRANCISCO e 


ATLANTA 
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Above: Built of stainless steel, steam-jacketed, strongly braced. Steam 





jocket prevents dilution because no steam enters size. Note cut-tooth 






geors. 








Right, top: View from other side. Ball bearings on size rolls. Ball! 


bearing hangers on squeeze rolls hold them in perfect alignment ond 





are connected to handwheel to permit raising for washing purposes 











Right, below: View with rolls removed. Deep brass stuffing boxes 


will not leak size. 


This size box is typical of the mill machinery 
developed and manufactured in our foundry and 
shop. We can help you to make your manu- 
facturing economical and more efficient. Often 
equipment you already have can be modernized 
at minimum cost. We will gladly make a study 
of your equipment without cost or obligation 
and submit proposals with estimates. If we can 
help, write us. 























WEST POINT FOUNDRY & MACHINE CO. 


(Gatsou-Cook Company, Owners) 
WEST POINT, GEORGIA 
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MEADOWS 
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Ball-Bearing Tape-Drive Pulleys 
For Whitin, Saco-Lowell, Mason and H.é&B. Frames 








At right are photos of two Meadows’ 
Tape-Drive Pulleys for Whitin and © 
Saco-Lowell frames. Pulley at left is 
pressed steel, 35" diameter x 14" 
face. Pulley at right is cast alumi- 
num, 3" diameter x 1144" face. Note 


new type bracket and catcher. 












At extreme left is photo of Meadows 
Tape-Drive Pulley for Mason frame; 
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pressed steel, 35" diameter x 114" face. 
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At right is Meadows Tape-Drive Pul- 
ley for H&B frame; pressed steel, 3%" 
diameter x 114" face. 
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Meapows Ball-Bearing Tape-Drive units are strongly built, 








Representatives a . . . . 
asily installed, sealed from dust and lint. Equipped with Fafnir 

JAMES P. COLE. 'N, ee nT t. Equipp t 
P.O. Box 1351, Greenville, S.C. ball- bearings. Lubrication only once each 5000 hours. They 
MATTHEWS EQUIPMENT CO., reduce friction, save power, speed production. For information 


93-A Broadway, Providence, R. I. 





and prices consult our representatives or write us. 








MEADOWS MANUFACTURING CO. >: ATLANTA, GEORGIA 


— 
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OUR LINE OF TEXTILE STARCHES 
GUMS, DEXTRINES AND SPECIALTY 


MATERIALS ALSO INCLUDES: 
* 
W GUM D and VICTORY K2W GUM 


For sizing staple synthetic yarns 
and blends. 


RTF GUM 
For laundry resistant finishes. 


KAC No. 4 with B2 or SUSSEX GUM 
For use in vat dyeing... higher 
color yield. 


96R and VELVEEN XX 
For sizing cotton. 









Complete uniform product. 
Size easily removed. 
Runs clean on the machine—no foam. 












No softeners required. 









Easily prepared. 








oan fF GO ND = 


Replaces other sizing materials which 
may be difficult to obtain. 







An increasing number of plants are 
enjoying these values in their regular 








RTC GUM production. Whether you're weaving 
For sanforizing and weighting. rayon now or planning to weave it 
CETOSOL SF after the war, prove for yourself that 






For starchless finishes. 


SHO-PAL THICKENER and BINDER 
For pigment printing and pigment 
dyeing in water dispersions... 
excellent wash fastness. 






CETASIZE is the answer to your filament 
acetate warp sizing problem. 







ORDER A SAMPLE TODAY— 
AND ASK FOR A DEMONSTRATION 





79 YEARS OF STARCH SERVICE 








A TEXTILE STARCH FOR EVERY TEXTILE PURPOSE 
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A Time To Aet 


Just now is not the time to tell the full story of Caleo’s war effort— 
a record of which we have every reason to be proud. You already 


know the story of the shark-chaser—of the dye marker. 


We have not told you of the very real contributions made by our 
own people at Caleo—of the research —of the production of vast 
supplies of sulfa drugs—of dyes for uniforms, colored smoke and 
plastics—of pigments for the camouflage paints—of the special 


chemicals and intermediates for numerous military needs. 
That story must now wait the telling. 


| For we have to act and act quickly to translate all the knowledge 
| and skills we have gained during the war years to the new products 
and services you will require to meet the urgent needs of our 


peacetime economy. 


Your Calco representative will keep you informed on the new 





developments that will constitute our contribution to the field of 


color application. 


We also suggest that you watch these pages for further details. 


CALCO CHEMICAL DIVISION 
AMERICAN CYANAMID COMPANY 


Bound Brook, New Jersey 














* * * * Y 
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MEETING MODERN 





GS TBS eit 


IN DAMP, HUMID WORK ROOMS panels of PC Glass Blocks have proved 
superior to ordinary sash, which frequently rots, rusts, warps and needs 
repainting. They also help to maintain desired temperature and 
\umidity levels, to lessen condensation. 


LARGE OFFICES present an excellent opportunity for PC Glass Blocks to 
prove their practical advantages. An ample supply of diffused daylight 
is needed here, and PC Glass Block panels supply it, even to desks 
remote from lighting areas. 
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OST people who are concerned with plant construction 

and modernization already know that PC Glass Blocks 
are attractive and practical. [This will remind you of a// the 
ways PC Glass Block construction serves and saves in new 
and modernized plants and offices. 

PC Glass Blocks distribute generous floods of daylight over 
wide areas. Insulating properties lessen heat losses through 
lighting areas, help maintain temperature and humidity levels, 
ease the load of air-conditioning and heating equipment. [nfil- 
tration of chilling drafts, gritty dust, is prevented because PC 
Glass Blocks are an integral part of the wall. They exclude 
unpleasant sights, dampen disturbing sounds. 

Glass surfaces are quickly and easily kept clean. PC Glass 
Blocks do not break readily, rarely if ever need repair or 
maintenance. 


In planning new construction and modernization projects 
in ofhces, stores and factories, you can insure added beauty, 
comfort and economy by using PC Glass Blocks. Pittsburgh 
Corning Corporation, Room 770, 632 Duquesne Way, Pitts- 


burgh 22, Pennsylvania. 


- Also makers of PC Foamelas - 











PITTSSWECH PLATE GLASs COMP 
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PITTSBURGH CORNING CORPORATION 
632 DUQUESNE WAY, PITTSBURGH 22, PA. 
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ROLLER BEARING 
SPINDLES... 





For mencmam 


EXCELLENCE 


METAL PRODUCTS CO. 


CLEVELAND 10,OHIO 
HYDRAULIC AND ELECTRIC WINDSHIELD WIPERS FOR AIRCRAFT 
* ROLLER BEARING TEXTILE SPINDLES + FUEL OIL PUMPS 


HYDRAULIC GOVERNORS FOR DIESEL ENGINES 
AIR COMPRESSORS + PRECISION PARTS AND ASSEMBLIES 


Southern Representative: Byrd Miller, Woodside Bldg., Greenville, 5. ( 
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The War is Over Now What ? 


Investigation of Accidents, by E. S. Greene 
“Zellwolle’” Replaces Cotton in German Textiles 


by 
New Ff 
by 


Walter S Montgomery and Joe L. Lanier 


‘ield for Cotton Mills in Synth tie Fibers 


Larry A. Landers 


Veterans in Apprenticeship, by W. Ernest Spain 


“Lixate Equivalent Method" Speeds Brine Calculations 


by 


Dale W. KRaufman 


Royal Card Fly Separator Segregates Wast 
A Little Philosophy Needed, by W. M. MeLauringe 


(‘hecking Twist Constants on Ring Twisters. 


by 
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John Middleton 


Loom Fixing, by Ben H. Crawford 


Talk of the Month 


“The Situation” as Seen Across an Executive's Desk 
New England Mill Situation 
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New Equipment and Materials 
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News Items with a Textile Slant 
ublications of Textile Interest 


Personal Notes about Men You Know 


An Ol¢ 


1-Timer Says 


The Training of Assistant Overseers. Article Five 


shorts 


and Remnants 


Question on Filling Bobbin Formers 


Metallic or Cushion Rolls on Drawt 


Steel Travelers on Ring Twi 
Warp-Tying Machines 


lLlow Do You Prevent Shedding of Waa 


liow to Mark Roving Bobbin 


Blows 


per Inch from Picker Beat 


feveling Handrail on the-Loom 
Long-Draft Roving for Print Cloth Numbers 


\n Overseer Speaks on Human Relation: 


Centralized Finishing of Hlosiery by Julian W lluch 


Knitting Kinks 


‘Trends 


. 
roreenas 


‘Trends 


and Highlights of the Knit Goods Markets 
| 
Yarn Markets 
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Time-Tested Advantage 
of the Popular Type “C” Dayco Cot 


And for Revolving Clearers 1. Improved drafting. 


2. No grooving—less ends down. 


3. Unaffected by temperature 
changes. 





. Longer service life. 
. Easier to apply. 
. Proper cushioning. 


ROLL COVERING 


ACCLAIMED BY MILL EXECUTIVES 
“The greatest improvement toward 
more efficient cotton spinning!” 


Lower net roll cost. 

. Static-free. 

. Oil resisting. 

. Not affected by hard ends. 
. Produces more uniform yarn. 


-“OdOOPON OW A 





NOW you can use just the right roll covering for 
the type of clearers on your spinning frames. They Roll Coverings by 
are backed by 40 years of research in natural and : 
synthetic rubber products. Write today for com- 
plete information regarding the Type “S” and Type 
“C” roll coverings. 

THE DAYTON RUBBER MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


DAYTON 1, OHIO WAYNESVILLE, N. C. 
Main Sales Office: Woodside Bidg., Greenville, S. C. 
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Fiber Properties, Yarn Strength 


“Relationship of Fiber Properties to 
Strength of Carded Yarns,’ appearing in the 
May issue of Cotton, is an article in which 
we are very much interested.” 

R. L. SHELTON 
The Gates Rubber Co. 
Denver, Colorado 


= 
Synthetic Fibers 


We notice that the rayon boys are out 
actively calling on the mills again, and any 
day it wouldn't surprise us to see even a 
nylon salesman appear at some knitting- 
or weaving-mill door. Without raising any 
hopes unduly, we think it might be inter- 
esting to take a look at. the rayon or other 
synthetic fibers which should be freely 
available when present demands let up. 
Not listed are such vegetable fibers as 


Soylon, from soy beans, and Zein, from 
corn, which may come into the picture 


when supplies are more plentiful, because 
sufficient information is not available on 
them yet. 

Many of the fibers listed below may be 
limited in usage or not in production for a 
long time to come, but here they are: 

RAYON (major manufacturers; 
marked (*) supply staple fiber also) : 

American Bemberg Corp. 

American Viscose Corp.* 

Celanese Corp. of America 

BH. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co., Inc.* 

Industrial Rayon Corp.* 

North American Rayon Corp. 

Tennessee Eastman Corp.* 

Tubize Rayon Corp. 

ARALAC: Aralac, Inc. 

NYLON: E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co. 

FIBERBGLAS : Owens-Corning Fiberglas 
Corp. 

VINYON (also Vinyon E Elastic) : Amerli- 
can Viscose Corp. (from vinylite resin of 
Carbide & Carbon Chemicals Corp.). 

FORTISAN : Celanese Corp. of America. 

SARAN: Dow Chemical Co. (converted as 
Saran by National Plastics Products Co., 
as Velon by Firestone Industrial Products 
Co., and Permalon by Visking Corp.) 

(Principal selling offices of practically all 
synthetic fiber companies are in New York 
City. We shall be glad to furnish street 
numbers or nearest representative for any 
of the above concerns upon request. ) 

+ 
Cloth Testing Machines 


“We wish to express our sincere appre- 
ciation for the information you have ob- 
tained for us in connection with our in- 
quiry on ‘Source on Cloth Testing Ma- 
chines.’ ”’ 


those 


JOE MARTIN 

Smaller War Plants Corp. 
Detroit, Mich. 

a 
Warp Sizing 

“Will it be possible for you to supply us 

with a set of reprint copies of the series of 
articles on ‘Warp Sizing’ that was pub- 
lished in Cotton in 1935-367’ 

' 7 R. BEEDLE 
Institute of Textile Technology 
Charlottesville, Va. 

+ 


Control Chart Method for S. A. 


“In the June 1944 issue of the textile. 
journal, CoTTON, page 138, we have’ read * 


with interest the ‘Answer on Variation in 
Roving Sizings,’ which introduces the sub- 
ject of setting up control charts. As we 
wish to have more information on the 
method of doing this, we are requesting 
the American Standards Association in the 
enclosed letter to send us a copy of ‘Guide 





for (juality Control, and Control Chart 
Method’.”’ 

W. SUTTON 
“Nova America” 
Rio de Janeiro, Brazil. 


+ 
Likes Old Timer 


“I’ve been taking Corron for a number 
of years and ‘Old Timer Says’ has always 
been my favorite. ..«% I always read ‘Old 
Timer’ first.”’ 

: ~R. L. SMITH 
Anderson, S. C. ? 

+ 
A Broad Subject 

“We will deeply appreciate any informa- 
tion, including references to articles and 
reliable quotations, which will support the 
following statement: “The postwar era will 
usher in the results of-many textile experi- 


—_”* mee 





~~ #-- 


A recent visitor to “‘Cotton’’ was M. V. 
Aiyar, representing. the Birla Brothers 
group of cotton mills in India. He visited 
numerous cotton mills in the United 
States, particularly in North Carolina, 





where cotton broker W. A.‘ Thompson > 
was his host, and in Georgia where editor 
J. W. Stribling arranged his tour. 

The purpose of his visit was to study 
chinery, for which he anticipates a large 
demand in India in future years. He was 
also interested in the working habits and 
performance of employees. 
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inents effected under the pressure of war- 


time requirements.’ ”’ ~~ 

- ns J... WALKER 
Library of Industrial Research 

Chicago 10, IIb. , i ae 
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Reader Response 
to Booklet Listing 

“We ‘appréeéiate all the reader responses 
to our ‘Sizing +m Finishing’ bulletin as list- 
ed in, COrron, ., ; = . 

L. H. ALLEN 

Stein, Hall & Co,,. Ine, 
New Yorsg, N. ¥ 


| * 
Snakes and Corn 
If vou noticed any improvement in this 


page the last couple of months, it was be 
Caitse’® the guy whe rronés it (sometimes) 
wis ‘Flying. down to.Rio,” gar the equiva- 
lent thereof, in giving the ‘rapidly develop 
ing texfile industry -of-Mexieo and South 
America, .a .quick once-over.. Ye Editor 
permitting, the textile ‘aspects of this trip 
will be “reviewed in a later issue. There 
are many lighter touches. 

In Sao Paulo, Brazil, there is a world- 
famed Snake farm where laboratory de- 
velopment of serum for treatment not only 
of snake bite, but for rheumatism and 
many other diseases, goes on. Four or 
five big pits display both poisonous and 
non-poisonous snakes tothe public. It 
was a cold -morning .when. we were there, 
and the. keeper was poking the snakes 
around t6 ‘pick out the frdzdn' ones to dump 
into a pail. Where.a. yattlesnake was 
dead, he would nonchalantly tear off the 
rattle beforé dumping -it...:If-.it will make 
your dreams any better, the trees over- 
head were literally covered with small 


‘ snakes:,-That guy who was doing the pok- 
_ing. around can be the undisputed world’s 
-3 champien at this job, as far as we are 
~poncermed, .. 
= te Just outside Rio, the Ducilo Rayon plant, 


‘caught in the Argentine fuel shortage, is 
grinding up corn and burning it in suspen- 
sion to fire-one of their -boilers.--Wath mil- 
l.ons of starving folks in the world, eleven... 

: corn are being burned per _ 
provide women’s underthings. Ac- 
tually. the oversupply of corn could not be 
hipped where it would help most because 
if lack of shipping facilities. 
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(Pop. 400) 


PLAY IN THE SAME FAST 


. when LC comes to eectiic sewice 





LOCUST GROVE AND ATLANTA 








Many Georgia “Jowns 
Ahead of the Nation 


Here are some more Georgia towns 
that are far ahead of the nation in 
their use of electric service. And 
there are many others on the 
Georgia Power Company lines. 





In this comparison, based on the 
average used per home per year, 
Georgia’s towns rank high im the 


national league. 


National Average 1,172 KWH 
Reidsville 3,298 


Shellman 3,109 
Chipley 3,024 
Bartow 2,752 
Soperton 2,648 


Warrenton 2,630 
Greenville 2,617 


Vidalia 2,593 
Ocilla 2,586 
Chamblee 2,540 
Millen 2,498 
Bremen 2,462 
Nashville 2,460 
Pelham 2,398 














(Pop. 400,000) 


Here's A SIMPLE FACT, packed with significance: 


On the electric lines of this Company, the town of 500 
people — or less! — gets the SAME abundant and depend- 
able service and the SAME uniform low rates as the metro- 
politan area with 500,000 hustling inhabitants. 


Over an area of 44,000 Georgia square miles—a region 
bigger than Maryland, Massachusetts, Connecticut, New 
Jersey and New Hampshire all put together—the 565 
cities, towns and villages on our lines, as well as thousands 
of farms, get their residential electric service for an 
average price which is 35 per cent less than the average 
for the nation as a whole. 


Because of this, Georgia homes can USE far more electric 
service than the average home in our nation—and they 
take enthusiastic advantage of its better-living benefits. 


Some Georgia towns use THREE TIMES as much per 
home as the national average — many of them use TWICE 
as much—and more than 70 per cent of the 565 com- 
munities are ahead of the United States average. 


Not only do the smallest towns on our lines share and 
share alike with the biggest cities in their home electric 
service — but they also can compete industrially with them 
on an equal footing. For they have power service at 
uniform rates, without regard to location — from Trenton 
to St. Mary’s, from Clayton to Ochlochnee. 


This highly favorable and equable condition over such a 
wide territory is hard to match in all America, because — 


Electrically, Georgia is a leader among the states! 





POWER COMPANY 
Citizen Wherever We Sere 
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The War is Over—Now What? 


THE GREAT WAR is ended, but for us, its conse- 

quences are just beginning. When announcing 
the capitulation of the Japanese, the President said, 
‘We are faced with the greatest task we have ever 
been faced with. The emergency is as great as it 
was on December 7, 1941.” 

For other participants, the consequences of the war 
have long been apparent in their ruined cities, devas- 
tated industries, and destitute people. In our coun- 
try, far removed from the scenes of battle and the 
awful ruin and desolation of war. we have blithely 
capitalized our own losses and fatuously pretended 
that they were gains. In the same paper that an- 
nounced the Japanese surrender, there was a head- 
line: NATION’s SAVINGS SET REcoRD: 25 BILLIONS. 

Following this was half a column seriously refer- 
ring to this inflation as being a real, tangible measure 
of value, available to the businesses and the people of 
the United States for promoting prosperity. The cost 
of the war, instead of being regarded as a debt, is 
regarded as an asset. When the people of the United 
States are generally thinking in such terms, no won- 
der the President was justified in stating that the 
emergency is as great as it was on December 7, 1941. 

When a nation deludes itself into thinking that a 
loss is a profit, it is impossible to over-estimate the 
gravity of the emergency this nation faces unless such 
thinking can be reversed. How the shades of depart- 
ed financial buccaneers must chuckle to see the meth- 
ods for which they were denounced—by people and 
government alike—now adopted as the respectable 
and chosen policy of the government! What they 
cynically referred to as “watered stock” is now re- 
garded as a gilt-edged security. 

It will be terrifically hard to reverse the economic 
thinking of the people. In those fateful days in De- 
cember, 1941, when the conduct of this war was being 
planned, the leaders of our government committed us, 
for better or for worse, to a policy of conducting the 
war purely on inflation. That decision has now 


brought us face to face with another day of decision, 
in which the present leaders of the government must 
decide whether to continue this insane policy of 
simply borrowing money from each other and calling 
it income, or to tell the people the truth about what 
this war has really done to our economy. 
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As Shakespeare had Brutus to say: 


There is a tide in the affairs of men 

Which taken at the flood leads on to fortune; 
Omitted, all the voyage of their life 

Is bound in shallows and miseries. 


The miseries occasioned by some of the failures 
of nations and governments to make wise decisions 
have been particularly visited upon this generation. 
A time for great decision was upon us when Japan 
moved into Manchuria in 1931 and set in motion the 
events leading up to The Great War. At that time. 
the concerted action of the United States, Great Brit- 
ain, and France could have easily, and at little cost, 
checked the aggressive policies of the Japanese. A 
few years later, these same powers could with little 
exertion have put a quietus on the grandiose plans of 
Hitler and Mussolini. Both times, leadership was 
lacking, or confused, and judgment was poor. 

Such another day of decision was forced upon us 
on December 7. 1941, when the culmination of 10 
years of aggressive preparation found the Japs and 
the Germans ready, as they hoped, to enslave us. 
While we were bickering amongst ourselves and try- 
ing to decide whether the Japanese and Germans 
really meant to do what they had been planning with 
respect to us, the issue of war was settled in the 
simplest, and possibly the most fortunate way. It 
was settled in a manner so final and absolute that if 
united us in a common purpose such as this country 
had never known before. On that day of great de- 
cision, when a condition of war with Japan was rec- 
ognized, our government chose the easy, pleasant 
course of inflation rather than the hard course of 
reality. We are the heirs of that mistake, and if 
we redeem ourselves from it, we must have strong 
and courageous leadership, not only in Washington. 
but in every city and village. : 

On July 1, 1945, Fred Vinson, the Director of Wai 
Mobilization and Reconversion, submitted a report 
on some of the most important affairs of the nation 
A careful reading of this report is recommended to 
every business man who wishes to get a preview of 
some of our more urgent postwar problems and re- 
sponsibilities. At the time of preparation of that 
report, purchases of the government for war sinee 
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1940 had exceeded 200 billion dollars. Mr. Vinson 
estimates that of this amount 90 billion dollars, ex- 
clusive of construction and industrial equipment, 
covered things still in existence, and of this 90 billion 
dollars, only 25 billions was in civilian type goods 
which could be used to satisfy the inflationary pur- 
chasing power created by the distribution of around 
200 billion dollars in so-called “savings.” Even the 
most wishful thinker must realize that the difference 
between the 200 billion dollars spent for war ma- 
terials, and the 25 billion dollars which might be 
salvaged, represents an irremediable and irretriev- 
able loss, and that to capitalize it as a gain is fan- 
tastic folly. 

Added to the losses already incurred must be the 
progressive costs of the war, some of which will con- 
tinue for years. A few of the more obvious are: 

1. Mustering out pay for perhaps 10 million 
men—about two billion dollars. 

2. Unemployment allowances for discharged 
service men unable to find work. This will be a 
wholly indeterminate amount, but on the basis of 
present estimates, it may be from one billion to four 
billion dollars the first year. 

3. Social security and other benefits for unem- 
ployed war workers will probably cost a minimum of 
five billion dollars in the first postwar year, and 
estimates run as high as 10 to 13 billions. Theoreti- 
cally, there is a Social Security fund which has accu- 
mulated to meet this need, but actually, this fund 
has been expended for war purposes, and no money 
is in the treasury to meet this expense. The money 
must be raised by further inflation. 

4. Pensions to between one and two million serv- 
ice men, which may be around a billion dollars a 
year indefinitely. These are pensions already in 
sight, and not due to any general pension provisions 
for everybody who served in the war. 

9. The cost of occupying and governing Ger- 
many and Japan. This cost is not determinable now. 
but will be several billions a year. We may be able 
to squeeze a little of this cost out of the occupied 
countries, but past experience does not afford much 
optimism for such plans. 

6. The cost of maintaining our naval establish- 
ment. We now have incomparably the greatest navy 
that ever sailed the seas, and while we should trim 
this down to the limits of prudence. we cannot trim 
it as much as many people may think. This war 
has thrust upon us, whether we like it or not. tre- 
mendous international responsibilities, and we are 
in for helping to manage the world’s affairs on a 
scale that would have appalled most of us five years 
ago—and will appall many of us who still haven’t 
realized it. 

All in all, Mr. Vinson estimates that the govern- 
ment will be spending, on:the average, about 25 bil- 
lion dollars a year after the extraordinary expenses 
incident to demobilization have been covered. Per- 
haps the biggest problem, either domestic or foreign, 
facing this country today is whether we are going 
to face this postwar budget as a real and tangible 
thing, or as we have faced the budgets of the past 
12 years, which have been looked upon largely as 


bookkeeping entries. Are we going to honestly rec- 
ognize our existing financial and economic condition, 
or are we going to continue our happy-go-lucky poli- 
cy of simply living off the money we can borrow 
from each other, until finally there is nothing left to 
borrow and not enough left to live on? 

Although Mr. Vinson warns us that the govern- 
ment must raise 25 billion dollars a year in taxes, we 
are now planning tax reductions. In 1942 the total 
federal tax collections were slightly over 13 billion 
dollars, and in 1943, which was a year of tremendous 
industrial activity, total tax collections were slightly 
over 22 billion dollars. Of this amount, five billions 
were in excess profits taxes, which it is now pro- 
posed to repeal entirely. Deducting this one item 
from the 22 billion dollars would leave about 17 
billions, or eight billions short of the 25 billions 
needed. If this government can raise 25 billion dol- 
lars in taxes, while reducing the rates and eliminat- 
ing the excess profits tax, it will be a financial 
miracle. 

In 1920, just after the First World War, the total 
stock of money in the United States was slightly over 
eight billion dollars. By 1925, in a period of in- 
creasing inflation, this stock of money had increased 
less than two per cent. In 1930, at the very culmina- 
tion of the postwar inflation, the stock of money was 
eight billion 300 million dollars, and there had been 
practically no increase since 1925. By 1935, in the 
middle of a supposedly deflationary period, our stock 
of money had increased 82 per cent. 

By general consent, the period between 1930 and 
1935 is recognized as one of depression and deflation 
of real values, yet it was a period of drastic mone- 
tary inflation. A stock of money adequate for an 
inflationary boom was increased 82 per cent to meet 
the needs of a period of depression. Between June 
30, 1935, and June 30, 1939, which was prior to 
the beginning of the European War, the stock of 
money increased .an additional 57 per cent. In 1939, 
we had apparently fully recovered from the depres- 
sion, and our national income for the first time was 
just above that of 1929, but the stock of money in 
the nation was nearly three times as great in 1939 
as in 1929, when we had practically the same na- 
tional income. 

Incidentally, the stock of money has doubled 
again since 1939. Yet, there are those who deny 
the existence of serious inflation and think of it only 
as something that may happen, instead of something 
that has already happened. 

The prices of most textile machinery were recent- 
ly advanced an average of 25 per cent; we understand 
that the textile machinery manufacturers asked the 
OPA for an average of 50 per cent, and they. will 
presumably put this additional increase in effect as 
soon as OPA restrictions are removed. We are.told 
that the price of automobiles will be up 25 to 30 per 
cent. Perhaps these are fair indices of immediately- 
to-be-expected price increases, but they lack a great 
deal of taking into consideration the real depreciation 
in the value of the dollar during the past four years. 

Continuation of our past. financial policies. ‘can 
lead to a condition of economic collapse. 


When Writing Advertisers, Please Mention 
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By EK. 8S. Greene 


Supervising Engineer, Aetna Casualty & Surety Co. 


INVESTIGATION 





Or 


ACCIDENTS 


This, the first of a two-part article, deals with 


reasons for investigation; analyzing the accident; 


corrective action; and when and how te investigate. 


IT IS INTERESTING to observe 
how, in the last ten years, the 
causes of textile mill accidents in 
the Southeast have “changed.” Ten 
years ago, the majority of acci- 
dent investigations condemned the 
injured employee as the one and 
only guilty party; the cause of the 
accident was carelessness—the 
employee was solely to blame, and 
the only remedial measure taken 
was to “caution” or “warn’’ him. 
But in ten years’ time, it is grat- 
ifying to note the gradual but def- 
inite disappearance of the word 
“carelessness” as an accident cause 
and the common use of such con- 
structive terms as “insufficient 
training,” “lack of planning,” ‘“un- 
safe conditions,” “inadequate su- 
pervision,” “mental condition,” 
‘physical condition,” and other 
more basic causes or fundamental 
deficiencies. 

Not only are we getting to the 
bottom of the trouble; we are, as a 
result, placing responsibility where 
it belongs—more often in the lap 
of management and less often on 
the shoulders of the employee. 
Such a trend is no less than logi- 


cal. Suppose, in your department, 
you had ten accidents in one 
month; as the result of your in- 
vestigations, you held each em- 
ployee responsible for his injury 
and arrived at such causes as poor 
judgment, too much haste, inatten- 
tion, violation of safety rules, and 
similar causes. 

Suppose, on the other hand, you 
decided that you personally were 
responsible for these accidents and 
that the causes were a matter of 
supervision in one form or anoth- 
er; and suppose that you had 
moved a machine here, repaired a 
dripping humidifier there, changed 
the route of the doff boxes to avoid 
a traffic jam, had some gear guards 
securely fastened in place, and did 
a few more things of a really con- 
structive nature. 

Now, which procedure do you 
think would prevent a repetition 
of those accidents in your room: 
the approach which gave the em- 
ployee full responsibility, or the 
line of attack that resulted in some 
action on your part? To accept the 
responsibility for accidents, even 
as accepting responsibility for pro- 
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duction, reflects only credit on you 
as a supervisor, and the resulting 
constructive action you take shows 
that you can operate a department 
safely as well as efficiently. 


Reasons for Investigation 


Why should an accident be in- 
vestigated? The obvious answer is 
to prevent that accident from hap- 
pening again—to anyone in the 
entire mill. Unless an accident is 
carefully and efficiently investi- 
gated, you have no assurance that 
it will not happen again; perhaps 
even the same day, even to the 
very same employee. 

It is not customary to think of 
anything beneficial resulting from 
a serious accident. But each acci- 
dent does give us the possibility of 
salvage in the form of an investiga- 
tion which will determine the basic 
cause and permit us to take some 
action to prevent repetition. A 
thorough investigation often brings 
to light conditions and practices 
which did not directly cause the 
accident under investigation but 
which were in themselves poten- 
tial accident causes, and the 
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prompt elimination of which will 
prevent other accidents. 

In the course of time, the prac- 
tice of carefully investigating ac- 
cidents will develop a source of in- 
formation on mill hazards com- 
prising a record which can be uti- 
lized in conjunction with other 
safety activities to improve the 
overall operation of the mill as a 
whole. An analysis of accident 
causes in a mill has frequently un- 
covered fundamental weaknesses 
in the execution of the safety pro- 
gram—or even in the operations 
themselves—that were previously 
unsuspected. Corrective action has 
resulted in the strengthening of 
those weak points and the elimina- 
tion of the causes of the accident. 


Analyzing the Accident 


No mill which does not investi- 
gate its accidents can hope to im- 
prove its accident experience; con- 
versely, the mill that does effi- 
ciently investigate each individuai 
accident learns many facts which 
can be used to improve the experi- 
ence. One particular mill ana- 
lyzed its history of accidents for 
the year 1944 and received a real 
surprise. They had been of the 
opinion that the majority of acci- 
dents were in the nature of ma- 
chinery accidents: running into 
frames.with doff boxes, handling 
material,. lifting, etc. 

The actual analysis is shown in 
Fig. 1, referred to as a “Pie Chart” 
presentation. Here it is clearly 
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shown that the most common type 
of accident in that mill was “falls 
on same level.” 

A review of actual cases showed 
that these falls were caused by 
such faults as: 

1. Oil spots on floor. 


2. Water spots on floor. 

3. Bobbins on floor. 

4. Waste yarn on floor. 

5. Tool boxes in alleys. 
Trucks left in alleys. 


. Trespassing in areas being 
scrubbed. 


Corrective Action 


Intelligent use of this informa- 
tion led to corrective action in the 
following form for the foregoing 
numbered causes: 

1. Oilers were more carefully 
instructed and supervised as a 
group to see that they (a) did not 
drip oil from their oil cans as they 
went from bearing to bearing and 
from machine to machine; (b) did 
not use too much oil and grease 
and let it run out on floor; (c) 
kept the floor at the oil and grease 
storage area spotless. 

2. <A closer check was kept on 
the humidifiers and the efficiency 
of the humidifier men throughout 
the mill. 

3. Each department made a 
concentrated effort to keep bob- 
bins off the floor. 

4. Waste yarn was not allowed 
to accumulate, but containers were 
provided and conveniently located 
for immediate disposal. 
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5. Fixers and overhaulers were 
given strict instructions to keep 
their tools and tool boxes out of 
the alleys. 

6. Parking areas were laid out 
for all trucks, and _ instructions 
were given on their use. 

7. (a) “Wet Floor” signs were 
posted. (b) Employees were in- 
structed to go around and not 
through scrubbed areas, except in 
an emergency, to get at a particu- 
lar machine in that area. (c) A 
study was made of the scrubbing 
materials, and it was found that 
too much soap was being used. The 
amount was cut down to eliminate 
the slick film created on the floor 
during scrubbing. (d) The area 
scrubbed at any one time was re- 
duced in order to minimize the 
exposure. 


Eye Injuries 


The second most common type 
of accident was classified as “Eye 
Injuries.” It developed that, al- 
though the machine shop contrib- 
uted its share to the frequency, the 
greatest number occurred in the 
operating departments of the mill 
-——and most often while blowing 
down. To correct this situation the 
following steps were taken: 

1. Additional goggles were is- 
sued to all shop men, and they 
were further instructed to wear 
them while using the emery wheels 
or wire-brush wheels. 

2. Goggles were placed at each 
emery stand to be used by out- 


Guards are important in safety 
programs. Shown here is a beater- 
lock guard on a picker, with the 
stud engaging one of the holes in 
the disc on the beater shaft to 
prevent its turning while the cover 
is open. In running position, the 
bracket extension prevents the 
cover from being opened. 
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side men who had occasion to 
grind, and their overseer stressed 
the need for wearing this protec- 
tion at the wheels. 

3. Signs were hung over each 
wheel in the mill instructing all 
users to wear goggles. 

4. Face shields and_ goggles 
were provided for the blowing 
down operations, and the operat- 
ors were instructed to wear these 
protectors. 

Of course, even one accident 
should result in the proper cor- 
rective action, but it often takes 
more power to “get the train start- 
ed”; the analysis for a year will 
frequently result in the concentrat- 
ed action necessary to prevent 
repetition. Every long-range safe- 
ty program should incorporate an 
annual analysis of accidents. In 
these analyses, frequency and not 
severity should be the guiding fac- 
tor, because, during the year, the 
chances are that the minor acci- 
dents did not seem to justify any 
extensive corrective action. How- 
ever, the relatively high frequen- 
cy of one particular type of acci- 
dent throughout the year points 
out the gravity of the situation and 
the need for correction. 


When to Investigate 


The timing of an accident inves- 
tigation is important. The proper 
time for an investigation is as soon 
after an accident occurs as is pos- 
sible. The facts should be ob- 
tained while they are still fresh in 
the minds of the witnesses. To 
wait a week or so results in fog- 
ging of the memory and distorted 
pictures in the minds of the wit- 
nesses. If a machine in motion 
contributed to the injury, or if a 
mechanical or electrical defect was 
involved, the investigation should 
be made before the defect is re- 
paired and before the machine is 
started again. This action will 
give the investigators the facts, 
and they will not have to rely 
wholly on the memories of wit- 
nesses. 


How to Investigates 


The manner in which an inves- 
tigation is conducted has much to 
do with whether or not it pro- 
duces the desired results. In the 
first place, no investigation should 
be conducted in such a way as to 










Machinery in Motion 
13% 


Falls on Same Level 
28% 





Handling Material 
16% 


FIG. 1—”Pie-Chart” analysis. based on frequency of accidents. 


give the impression that an at- 
tempt is being made to place the 
blame. No one being questioned 
should feel that truthful answers 
will “put him on the spot.” It is 
essential that the employee be giv- 
en the idea, and a truthful one, 
that his assistance is being solicit- 
ed in an effort to gain sufficient 
information to take preventive ac- 
tion which will result in the elimi- 
nation of an accident hazard. Fail- 
ure to stress this point will result 
in the perfectly natural and hu- 
man attempt to cover up, making 
it impossible for the investigators 
to get the true and complete facts 
necessary for accurate analysis and 
corrective action. 

A comprehensive safety program 
takes this problem into account, 
and each safety meeting is devot- 


‘ed in part to a review and criticism 


of accident investigations. Over- 
seers should assure themselves that 
part of the safety program in their 
own rooms has to do with educat- 
ing the employees on the purpose 
and value of accident investiga- 
tion. Those mills which have 
weekly departmental safety meet- 
ings, conducted by foremen and 
second hands with small groups of 
people, have splendid opportunities 
to educate their workers on this 
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subject; therefore, when an acci- 
dent does occur, the employees will 
be willing and even eager to give 
the facts as they are and assist in 
describing the circumstances sur- 
rounding the accident. Employees 
who have been so educated will at 
least not hinder or retard an acci- 
dent investigation. 


Interviews 


The natural thing to do is to in- 
terview the injured employee him- 
self. When a serious injury has oc- 
curred, there are two schools of 
thought to consider. The first 
group believes the injured man, or 
woman, knows more about the ac- 
cident than anyone else, because 
he or she was the victim. There- 
fore, the employee’s story is the 
one to be taken as fact, regardless 
of contradictory statements of wit- 
nesses. 

The second group believes that, 
as the result of any injury, the vic- 
tim is in a state of physical and 
mental shock immediately after 
the accident and is unable to cre- 
ate in his mind a clear picture of 
the occurrence. Furthermore, as 
time goes on, his impression of 
what occurred becomes more and 
more hazy, and he never does 
know exactly “what hit him.” 
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Both arguments have merit, and 
neither should be discounted com- 


pletely. Even though-.a.more im- 
personal account may be~ gained 
by questioning witnesses, the vic- 
tim may be able to-.supply the 
missing personal clue that is. the 


key to the whole problem. On the” 


one harid“ most accidents; have; as 
contributing factors, conditions in- 
volving the building, mechanical 
equipment, or tools; on the other 
hand, a mental or physical condi- 
tion of’ the ‘employee. ‘To ignore 
the employee in an investigation is 
to throw aside half the facts. 

_Tt/should be’ self-evident that the 
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object which ‘inflicted the injury 
should be carefully examined, 
whether it be a train of gears on a 
loom, a protruding nail in a doff 
box, a water spot on the spinning- 
room floor, or a broken bobbin at 
the quill cleaner. 

The supervisor of the job should 
certainly contribute to the investi- 
gation by reviewing with the in- 
vestigators such items as an anal- 
ysis of the entire job on which the 
accident occurred, the method of 
job instruction, the degree of job 
instruction given the injured em- 
ployee before the accident oc- 
curred, and the facts concerning 





New. Pestwar 





s~ for Cotton Products 


iWartime cseientific ::discoveries. 
have greatly strengthened the sales: 
appeal:of!.catton products .and; to- 
gether! with the.vast strides in low- 
ering the cost of cotton production 
on thé farm, will create new mar- 
kets for.the. industry in the: post- 
wasieray:Charles K. Everett, -mer- 
chandising: director, Cotton-Textile 
Institute, told the Cotton Research 
Cangress. recently. 

. Among vthe~achievements cited 
bythe: speaker were the develop- 
ment: of ‘bended fiber yarns and 
many. new «fabrics for rainwear, 
work; clothing, and ‘home furnish- 
ings.. Chief; among the new rain- 
wear:fabrics,-he explained, is Shir- 
ley .cloth;. a- fabric developed by. 
the ‘Shirley. Institute of England 
for use,originally in fire hose.for 
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combating incendiary bombings of 
London. This cloth, based on the 
known fact that cotton fibers swell 
after wetting, has been carried be- 
yond fire hose and is now a stand- 
ard basic textile for use in various 
types of army clothing and equi- 
page. He said it will soon be used 
in civilian rainwear, swim trunks, 
jackets, and sleeping bags. 
Among the work clothing fab- 
rics available after the war, he 
said, will be.many new cloths. He 
cited as an example the nine-ounce 
sateen which has proved itself ex- 
traordinarily resistant to wind, 
weather, snagging, ripping, and 
tearing, and which will be adapted 
to work clothing and> industrial 
uniforms ence military demand for. 
it subsides. He also described: the 
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Markets Seen 





Illustrated here is one meth- 
od of guarding take-up rolls 
on slashers to prevent opera- 
tors from getting their fin- 
gers caught. Hinges permit 
the guard to be raised when 
necessary to get to the rolls 
while the slasher is stopped. 


the safety training of the depart- 
ment as a whole, and the injured 
employee in particular. 

In summary, then, the things to 
be considered in a thorough inves- 
tigation are; 

The witnesses. 

The injured employee. 

The object inflicting the in- 
jury. 

4. Job practice. 

5. Job instruction. 

6. Safety instruction. 


why 


(The second part of this article, to 
appear in the October issue, will give 
the steps taken in making an actual 
investigation and will cover who 
should make it.—The Editor.) 


many improvements that have 
been made in standard denims, 
among them a new supple finish to 
replace the former boardy texture. 

New types of coated cottons are 
on the way: fabrics that do not 
crack or stick and can be made into 
raincoats by heat-sealing the 
seams; cotton cloths to replace pure 
rubber sheets in cribs and hospi- 
tal beds. 


-—— @} — 


Date Announeed for 
Textile Exposition 


Textile Hall Corp., Greenville, 
S. C., has set April 8, 1946, as the 
date for the 15th Southern Textile 
Exposition, approval having been 
obtained from the Office of De- 
fense Transportation. 

Announcement has. been made 
that applications are on file to oc- 
cupy most of the available space 
and that reservations will be as- 
signed by the end of the year. 
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“Zellwolle” Replaces Cotton 
in German Textiles 


By Walter 8. Montgomery’ and Joe L. Lanier’ 


THE STORY of “Zellwolle”’ is a story of how a nation could 

wage war without access to natural fibers for manufac- 
turing clothing and the many other textile items needed for a 
large armed force, as well as for the civilian population. The 
authors of this article recently returned from a mission with 
the United States Army to the European Theater of Operations 
and while on the Continent were members of a team which 
made a survey of the German textile industry. . —The Editor. 


THE PRODUCTION of the Ger- 

man cotton textile industry 
during the war is a story of syn- 
thetic fibers. 

In anticipation of a shortage in 
natural fibers, Germany started 
to increase and better her produc- 
tion of synthetic fibers during the 
middle 30’s. The generic term 
“Zellwolle” was adopted as the 
name of the cut staple artificial 
fibers, the three principal types be- 
ing: Zellwolle “B” (cotton type); 
Zellwolle “W” (wool type); Zell- 
wolle (jute type). | 

In 1943, 80 per cent of these fi- 
bers were of the viscose type; 17 
per cent, cupra-ammonium; and 
three per cent acetate. 


The consumption of Zellwolle 
and cotton in Germany for the 
years 1933 through 1943 in metric 
tons is given in the accompanying 
chart (one metric ton is approxi- 
mately 2200 pounds). It can be 
seen that cotton was displaced al- 
most entirely by 1943, with practi- 
rally no decline in over-all con- 
sumption. 

The cotton mills were able to 
adjust their machinery operations 
to accommodate Zellwolle with but 
minor changes. The staple lengths 
varied from 40 to 60 centimeters 
(1.57 to 2.36 inches) with the ma- 
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"Assistant Treasurer, West Point Mfg. Co., 
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jor consumption in the 50 centi- 
meter, or 1.97-inch staple. 

The process changes were prin- 
cipally in the opening room, where 
the usual cotton cleaning machines 
were by-passed and, in many in- 
stances, mixing or aging bins add- 
ed. Where the staple length was 
greater than two inches, the roll 
stands on the drawing and fly 
frames were widened. Two- and 
three-process fly frames and draw- 
ing frames were used, and it was 
an exception to find long-draft 
equipment in the card room. In 


spinning, long draft was standard 
practice. 

The humidity and heat control 
in the mills appeared to be very 
good—on an average, as good if 
not better than found in the mills 
in America. 

Every description of cotton-type 
yarn and fabric was made from 
Zellwolle. We saw towels, sheets, 
handkerchiefs, men’s shirts and 
underwear, and all types of ladies’ 
dress goods made from 100 per cent 
Zellwolle. The industrial fabrics, 
including all descriptions of duck 
used by the military, were from 
both Zellwolle and continuous fila- 
ment rayon (Kunstseide). ; 

There were yarns for knitting 
from Zellwolle, but the--heavier 
yarns and cords for wrapping, etc., 


(Continued on page 106). 
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By Larry A. Landers 


A SUBJECT of primary importance to cotton spinning and weav- 

ing mills is presented here in an interesting discussion. 
When current extraordinary demands on the equipment of this 
branch of the industry are stopped, there will be a scramble as 
to what to make. Meanwhile, scientific developments are con- 
tinuing, opening up possibilities that will provide a part of the 


answer to that problem. 


THE INTENSIVE research, both in 
the laboratory and in the 
mill, which has been carried on at 
tremendous expense for several 
years, has brought the synthetic fi- 
bers, as a class, to a state of per- 
fection almost inconceivable. 

The technologist in this field of 
synthetic development has been 
able to excel nature herself, as far 
as fiber production is concerned, so 
that today the mill interested in 
producing a fabric with any par- 
ticular characteristics can probably 
find a material which will meet the 
specifications. 

These synthetic fibers, rapidly 
becoming more. abundant, will un- 
doubtedly open a new field for 
many of the cotton spinning mills 
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This article is prophetic, as well as 
useful to present cotton manufacturers. 


—The Editor. 


which, faced by competition of the 
most severe kind, seek to put 
themselves on a profitable basis 
by capitalizing on their ingenuity. 
resourcefulness, and creative abil- 
ity. There is no doubt but that the 
return of normal times to the tex- 
tile industry will see many mills 
seeking a better return on their 
investment than they will find in 
the production of staple print 
cloths, sheetings, and other con- 
ventional convertibles. 

We believe that the postwar pe- 
riod will witness a drastic change 
in the living habits of our popula- 
tion; there is indeed a possibility 
that, under the impetus of the war- 
time earnings and better economic 
conditions, the higher standards of 


Shown here is part of the 
fluorescent - lighted card 
room of a modern southern 


cotton mill, whose equip- 


ment can be easily adapted 
to synthetic fibers. 


Field for Cotton Mills 
in Synthetie Fibers 





living of the majority of the people 
will develop a demand for fabrics 
of a basically different type from 
those now in use by both the men’s 
and women’s-wear trade. There is 
a possibility that certain fabrics 
now used by the bulk of the trade 
may become as obsolete as the 
hickory stripe and gingham of the 
era faintly remembered by some 
of the older mill executives. 


Cotton Mills Already 
Have the Equipment 


Who will develop and manufac- 
ture these new fabrics? Will it be 
the conservative woolen or worsted 
mills, with their heavy investment 
in machinery limited to a very spe- 
clalized industry? Or, will this new 
field be taken over by the progres- 
sive cotton mills, whose equipment, 
with some unimportant changes, 
already possesses the flexibility to 
process with economy and efficien- 
cy the blends from which these 
new fabrics will be made? 

Most of the blends containing 
fibers up to 1% or 1 9/16-inches 
long can be satisfactorily produced 
on existing cotton machinery, with 
little if any change other than the 
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resetting of the rolls and such 
speed changes as are necessary to 
control the ratio between roll speed 
and spindle speed. There are some 
mills which have gone so far as to 
process 2-inch staple without any 
adverse results. However, when 
the staple is longer than two inch- 
es, special machinery is a necessi- 
ty. 

The generally accepted equip- 
ment for these long staples con- 
sists of roller top cards, drawing 
frames which permit wide roll- 
settings and drafting elements, and 
roving and spinning which have 
been designed to process the long 
fibers. It is very fortunate that 
some of this special equipment, al- 
though designed for long staples, 
can be used efficiently on cotton 
and short synthetics without any 
radical changes. Worsted mills, 
especially, should not overlook the 
possibilities of this versatile ma- 
chinery, since it is quite possible 
that it will enable them to spin 
fine-count worsted yarns at costs 
which cannot be met by any exist- 
ing system used for this purpose. 

The limitations of the existing 
equipment, regardless of type, will 
be fixed by the length and charac- 
ter of the fibers used in the blends, 
since ordinary cotton machinery, 
except in some special cases, can- 
not work fibers longer than 1%- 
inches, or perhaps 1 9/16-inches. 


Most Difficulties Have Been 
Eliminated by Research 


Research in the past few years 
has eliminated most of the diffi- 
culties which interfered with the 
efficient processing of these fibers 
in the early days, although under 
certain conditions, which can be 
controlled, acetate is difficult to 
handle in the early preparatory 
stages—due to the presence of un- 
controlled static which accumu- 
lates on the drawing rollers when 
the grist is heavy and the draft on 
the long side. However, even these 
troubles are on the way out, and 
we predict that, in the early fu- 
ture, acetate will be handled as 
readily as any other fiber. 

Staple fiber, in general, with its 
accurate fiber length, uniformity 
of denier, and cleanliness, will 
present no difficulty to the mill 
which has a sincere interest in 
working in this new field. 


When the mill begins to work 
with the special fibers—for exam- 
ple, those which are crimped, or 
which are made with a variation in 
denier to give certain effects in the 
fabric—a little extra effort may be 
called for to find out how to run 
them most effectively. The whole 
field is one which holds out a 
promise of suitable return for the 
time and effort devoted to a study 
of its future. 

Some of the mills have already 
made wonderful progress and have 
established reputations for their 
suitings and dress goods. However. 
even under the most satisfactory 
conditions, these comparatively 
few mills could not begin to supply 
the demand which will be created 
when the large buying portion of 
the population becomes conscious 
of the fact that they can save from 
$6.00 to $10.00 per suit when their 
new clothing is made from a 
blended material. When properly 
and tastily designed and tailored, 
the suit will look as smart and 
have as much “eye appeal’ and 
style as the higher priced garment 
made from the conventional wool- 


- 





en or worsted fabric, which will 
have only one selling point not 
possessed by the lower price- 
range competitive article: longer 
wear. However, most of us get 
tired of a certain suit long before 
we have succeeded in wearing it 
out. 


New Fabrics Well Received 
By Buying Public 


In recent years, several very sat- 
isfactory fabrics have been nation- 
ally advertised by their origina- 
tors, and the response of the buy- 
ing public has been satisfactory 
from every standpoint. The fab- 
ries have tailored well, have char- 
acteristics of composition and con- 
struction which respond readily to 
the creation of satisfactory finish- 
es, and stand dry cleaning without 
deterioration. 

In the particular lines of fabrics 
which we have seen, the colorings 
are excellent and the weaves of a 
variety and range which permitted 
a clothing manufacturer to make 
his selections without sacrificing 
the extent of his usual line. Most 
of the fabrics which we have seen 


.» 


Aralac, a comparative newcomer to the synthetic-fiber field, is seen 
here being blended with wool for processing on the cotton system. 
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were intended for men’s wear in 
summer clothing and were in com- 
petition with the lower price-range 
of the so-called “tropical wor- 
steds.”’ 

As we have already pointed out, 
a definite group of these fabrics 
can be made on conventional cot- 
ton mill equipment, after it has 
been adapted to this class of stock 
by certain minor modifications. 
This stock, naturally, will go into 
the cheaper fabrics, suitable for the 
field where the inexpensive -tropi- 
cal worsteds are now in extensive 
use. The better fabrics—that is, 
those made with longer staples, 
containing, for example, cut wool 
tops and synthetic fibers of corre- 
sponding length—will require spe- 
cial machinery. 

The machinery is being made 
available, and had its development 
been continued without interrup- 
tion by World War II, there would 
have been some important im- 
provements ready for release to 
this new branch of the industry. 


Preparatory Machinery 


The preparatory machinery now 
available constitutes a modern pro- 
duction line—starting with open- 
ing and  biending equipment. 
Where the stock consists of fibers 
of different composition and char- 
acter, the blending must be so 
perfect that “chemical sampling” 
reveals no marked difference be- 
tween lots sampled from different 
parts of the finished lap or sliver. 

The mill entering this new 
branch will make a serious and ex- 
pensive mistake if it tries to use 
unsuitable or makeshift equip- 
ment, since improper blending will 
cause streaks and shading, and the 
trade using these goods will not ac- 
cept materials containing these de- 
fects. | 

The blending picker is followed 
by a roller top card, which com- 
pletes the opening of the fiber and 
improves the blending. The card 
should make no more than a trace 
of waste. The card is followed by a 
special drawing frame and then a 
single roving process. To attain the 
best results, the roving frame must 
be equipped with a special drafting 
assembly, designed with rolls suit- 
able for these long fibers, and pro- 
vided with roll pressures adaptable 


to the wide roll spreads réquired.’- 
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Since long fibers, high drafts, and 
wide roll settings all create special 
conditions, there will be plenty of 
trouble if the designers of the 
equipment have not coordinated 
these special requirements. 


Double Roving Essential 
In Spinning 


Double roving should be consid- 
ered a “must” in the production of 
the yarns used in the better class 
of goods. And here again, special 
spinning equipment is necessary to 
handle, with economy and efficien- 
cy, the long-fibered stock. The spe- 
cial equipment available should en- 
able the mill to make a quality 
product from these blends at a cost 
—exclusive of the raw material 
item—comparable to that incurred 
in making a cotton yzrn of a simi- 
lar count. 

The warp preparation can be ac- 
complished with standard cotton 
mill equipment, and no special 
looms will be required until the 
more complicated weaves are de- 
manded. Stripe effects can be ob- 
tained by the use of immunized or 
resist-dyed yarns, or by decorative 
stripes made by using yarns which 
dye differently from the material 
from which the fabric is principal- 
ly constructed. 

The success of the fabric de- 
pends to a great degree upon the 
operation of the finishing depart- 
ment. At this writing, we have 
been informed that great progress 
is being made on adapting both the 
cotton and woolen and worsted fin- 
ishing systems to these synthetic 
blends. However, that is another 
chapter to this interesting story. 


a 


Zeliwolle vs. Cotton 
(Continued from page 103) 


were from paper. The quality of 
the yarns and fabrics appeared to 
be good, and there were unusually 
beautiful effects in dyeing and fin- 
ishing. 

We were told that, at the begin- 
ning of the war, 60 per cent of the 
pulp for the artificial fiber indus- 
try was imported from the Scan- 
dinavian countries and 40 per cent 
was supplied from the forests in 
Germany. As the war progressed 
and transportation became more of 
a problem; :this percentage was re- 
versed, and in the latter days of 
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the war, Germany was supplying 
60 per cent or more of the pulp 
needed. 

The extent to which the industry 
in Germany was converted to Zell- 
wolle is illustrated by the follow- 
ing figures for 1943, showing the 
breakdown of fiber consumption 
by the cotton mills: 

84°%, Zellwolle; 6%, cotton; 6%, 
cut linen staple; 3% paper; 1%, 
cotton linters. 

In addition to Zellwolle, which 
was usually in the “crimped” or 
“curled” variety, there were sev- 
eral special-purpose artificial fi- 
bers. Some of these produced in 
large quantities were: Festzell- 
wolle (water resistant type); Du- 
cengefarbt Zellwolle (pigment- 
dyed in process); Spinnband Zell- 
volle (combed or gilled by pro- 
ducer). 

It is presumed that Germany 
would have used cotton fibers for 
reny purposes where Zellwolle 
was substituted. However, we are 
of the opinion that Zellwolle will 
be the accepted fiber in many 
yarns and fabrics. 

In the United States, a great 
segment of our economy is depend- 
ent on cotton, and we have a large 
stake in the outcome of artificial 
versus cotton fibers. In no coun- 
try has the Substitution been car- 
ried to the extreme of that found 
in Germany. 

It has ,been said that textiles, 
next to steel, are the most critical 
material in our war effort. The 
fact that Germany was not imped- 
ed in waging war by the substitu- 
tion of artificial for natural fibers 
is both significant and prophetic. 


—_—-@——_ 


Dr. Peiree Heads 
N. C. State Research 


Dr. Frederick T. Peirce, former 
head of the testing department, 
Shirley Institute of England, has 
assumed his duties as director of 
textile research at the School of 
Textiles, N. C. State College, Ra- 
leigh, N. C. He will have the dual 
task of teaching at the graduate 
and undergraduate levels and de- 
veloping the expanding program 
of research. Dr. Peirce was edu- 
cated at Sydney University and at 
University College in London; for 
24 years he has-been-a member of 
the Shirley Institute in England. 
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THIS IS a supplement to the two-part article on ‘Apprentice- 
ship Training in the Textile Industry.” as published in the 


June and July issues. 


Included are discussions on the "G. I. 


Bill of Rights,” eligibility for apprenticeship trainina, rate of 
pay during training period, and how to identify a bona fide 


apprenticeship program. 


UNDER THE Servicemen’s Re- 
adjustment Act of 1944— 
better known as the “G. I. Bill”— 
training and educational oppor- 
tunities offered to veterans in- 
clude apprentice training. This 
means that veterans who enter an 
apprenticeship program, approved 
in accordance with the terms of 
the Act, are entitled to a subsist- 
ence allowance from the govern- 
ment ranging up to $50 per month 
for single persons and $75 per 
month for those with dependents. 
Veterans with service-connected 
disabilities may receive the educa- 
tion or--fraining: benefits of the 
“Servicemen’s: Readjustment Act’”’ 
or of the “Veterans’ Rehabilita- 
tion Act”—but not of both. How- 
ever, most of them will be provid- 
ed assistance under the Rehabilita- 
tion Act. They too, if otherwise 
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*Regional Consultant on Textile Training. 
Apprentice-Training Service, War Manpower 
Commission, Atlanta, Ga. 


—The Editor 


qualified, may be given financial 
assistance—in this case, called ‘“‘in- 
creased pension”—while serving 
an apprenticeship. 

Both the monthly allowance un- 
der the “G. I. Bill” and the pension 
allowed under the “‘Rehabilitation 
Act” are paid by the Veterans’ Ad- 
ministration. This allowance sup- 
plements the wages received from 
the mill as an apprentice. 

The total amount received by 
the veteran apprentice, including 
his apprenticeship wage, plus the 
government payment under either 
act, may not, at any time, exceed 
the wage rate of the journeymen 
in the trade in which he is given 
apprentice training. In order to 
limit the amount the veteran re- 
celves during his training, so that 
it will not exceed the journeyman 
wage, the government payment is 
reduced, when necessary, at some 
period of the apprenticeship. 

Example: An apprentice rate of 
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Apprenticeship 


By W. Ernest Spain* 


45 cents an hour, 170 hours a 
month, amounts to $76.50, and 
this, plus $50 subsistence, equals 
a total wage of $126.50 a month. 
The journeymen’s rate of pay in 
this particular plant is 90 cents an 
hour, or $153 for a 170-hour 
month. Thus the sum of the sub- 
sistence allowance and the com- 
pensation received by the appren- 
tice will total less than the jour- 
neymen’s rate and will be in com- 
pliance with the regulation. 

But, let’s look at the situation 
where the veteran’s wages have 
been increased to 65 cents an hour, 
thereby making his monthly pay 
check received from the employer 
$110.50. This, plus the subsistence 
allowance of $50, totals $160.50 per 
month, which is $7.50 more than 
journeymen are paid in the plant 
for a like number of hours. In 
this case, the subsistence allow- 
ance would be reduced by $7.50 
per month, which would equalize 
the apprentice pay, plus subsist- 
ence, and the pay of journeymen. 

There is, of course, good reason 
for paying the subsistence allow- 
ance to veterans. In peacetime, the 
average apprentice entered train- 
ing at about 18 years of age, be- 
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cause employers generally pre- 
ferred that their apprentices first 
have a sound foundation of educa- 


tion. The starting rate would 
usually about equal the common- 
labor rate in the plant, with the 
average wage for the full term of 
apprenticeship equalling about 50 
per cent or more of the rate paid 
the journeyman. 

These wage rates were set up 
for boys—not for men. The 18- 
year-old boy, who was called to 
serve his nation, will return to his 
home community a man. No one 
knows better than veterans of 
World War I that a year or more of 
military service is a quick way to 
change a boy into a man. 

This, then, is the situation: Most 
of the men who were under 20 
when they were called either did 
not have the opportunity to learn 
a trade, or if they had started on 
apprenticeship, were forced to 
leave before they had time to com- 
plete it. And as these former boys 
return to us as men, they will 
want to marry and start rearing a 
family as well as to obtain further 
training and education. The sub- 
sistence allowance makes this pos- 


sible. 


Eligibility for Subsistence 
Under G.I. Bill 


Educational aid for veterans is 
available from the Veterans Ad- 
ministration, provided the veteran 
was discharged under conditions 
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other than dishonorable; that he 
was not more than 25 years of age 
at the time he entered service: that 
he served 90 days or more; and 
that such training is started not la- 
ter than two years after discharge. 
The length of time the veteran may 
receive the subsistence allowance 
is one year plus the length of time 
spent in active service. Apprentice 
training is included as one of the 
specific types of training referred 
to in the Act. 

To qualify for apprenticeship. an 
applicant must, first of all. show 
an aptitude for a_ skilled trade. 
High school graduates are usually 
preferred. During normal times. 
young men between the ages of 16 
and 23 were usually chosen, but 
veterans who are beyond the cus- 
tomary age limitation are now be- 
ing accepted. 

With respect to physical qualifi- 
cations, a veteran with the desired 
aptitude will ordinarily qualify so 
long as he is physically able to per- 
form the work in a skilled trade. 
Those with physical disabilities are 
being employed as apprentices in 
many trades where the work is 
suited to them. And veterans who 
meet the qualifications are being 
given preferenee in the selection of 
applicants. 

Apprentices in training at the 
beginning of the war were nearly 
all picked up for the military 
forces, either through enlistments 
or through the draft. How many 


Under the Servicemen’s Re- 

adjustment Act, the “G. I. 

Bill of Rights,” training and 

educational opportunities of- 

fered to veterans include ap- 

prentice training in the tex- 
tile industry. 


will return to finish their training 
is anybody’s guess. In any event, 
some groups and firms have been 
unwilling to put on additional ap- 
prentices because of the job obli- 
cation they have to the boys in 
service. However, since V-E Day. 
and under the point system set up 
for discharge, numbers are return- 
ing to their home communities, 
seeking placement in industry as 
apprentices in the skilled trades. 

It is obvious, therefore, that vet- 
erans should know about appren- 
ticeship—its advantages, its limi- 
tations, and the difficulties of get- 
ting into it. More important, they 
should know what is expected of 
them once they are enrolled. 
Hence, standards of apprenticeship 
have been developed and properly 
approved. The question of eligi- 
bility for, and certification of, the 
facilities available for this type of 
training then follow without dif- 
ficulty. 

A person seeking to enter ap- 
prenticeship should have a sincere 
desire to learn a trade; he should 
realize that apprenticeship is a 
long-term proposition which, once 
started, should be pursued to its 
completion. He should be willing 
to sacrifice higher starting wages 
in return for skills which will pro- 
vide a career. Through appren- 
ticeship, a veteran may acquire the 
skills needed to become an all- 
round skilled worker in any one of 
more than a hundred = skilled 
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trades; 1n the textile industry, any 
one of six mechanical trades. 

There is still a great deal of mis- 
understanding as to what appren- 
tice training is. To some it is the 
starting job in any line of work. 
For example, an employer might 
say he is training apprentice ma- 
chine operators. Actually. he is 
training learners or beginners, and 
the time of training should be rel- 
atively short. The veteran should 
be able to distinguish between such 
a situation and a bona fide appren- 
ticeship program, where he will be 
given the opportunity to learn all 
the skills of a trade. Here are 
some questions. the answers to 
which will help him make the dis- 
tinction: 

1. Is the program s2t up in 
writing so that the applicant can 
read for himself what is to be 
done? 

2. Will the apprentice be paid 
a progressively increasing schedule 
of wages so that his earnings will 
keep pace with his skills? 

3. Is there a schedule of work 
processes with a statement of the 
approximate amount of time the 
apprentice is to spend obtaining 
experience in each process? 

4. Will there be a_ written 
agreement covering the terms and 
conditions of the apprentice’s em- 
ployment and training? 

3). Will the apprentice be given 
a Certificate of Completion of Ap- 
prenticeship when he has finished 
his training? 

6. Are apprentices to be given 
at least 144 hours per year of in- 
struction in subjects related to 
their trade? 

7. Does the program provide 
for supervision and a record sys- 
tem covering the work and train- 
ing of the apprentice? 

8. Is the apprentice to be peri- 
odically examined to determine 
his progress in on-the-job work 
and classroom instruction? 

9. Is the program registered 
with a state or federal apprentice- 
ship agency? 


Some Advantages 
of Apprenticeship Training 


To Management: An adequate 
supply of well-rounded craftsmen 
—a backlog of future supervisors. 
This is the backbone of an indus- 
trial establishment. 


To Apprentices: Sound train- 
ing under a planned program; 
well-rounded job experience: ade- 
quate classroom, laboratory, and 
theoretical instruction; national 
certification as a craftsman when 
the training is completed. 

To the Community: Better citi- 
zens; versatile and adaptable 
craftsmen, who are able to cope 
with fast-changing conditions. The 
standard of living for everyone 
will be raised if the abilities of the 
skilled craftsmen are high. 


How to Qualify 


A veteran who wants to learn a 
skilled trade through apprentice 
training should apply at the near- 
est office of the United States Em- 
ployment Service. and (a) he 
should obtain and fill out. accord- 
ing to directions, Form 1950; (b) 
he should attach a certified copy of 
his discharge (or a certified photo- 
static copy will be acceptable); (c) 
he must sign the application in the 
presence of a notary public and 
have the application notarized; (d) 
he should give the name of the 
company or establishment where 
he is serving or wishes to serve his 
apprenticeship; (e) he should indi- 
cate the date when he wishes such 
training to begin (or date it start- 
ed); (f) he should have a statement 
on the form or separately that he 


will be accepted by the training 
institution of his choice; (g) he 
should send all the above materia! 
to the nearest office of the Veter- 
ans Administration; (h) the vet- 
erans Administration will process 
the application and send him prop- 
er forms for obtaining benefits un- 
der the law; (i) if a veteran wishes 
to learn a skilled trade and he does 
not Know of an approved appren- 
ticeship program, he should con- 
tact the local office of the United 
states Employment Service, which 
will assist him in finding a suitable 
program. 

Persons interested in apprentice- 
ship training may obtain informa- 
tion pamphlets and advice from 
the Apprentice-Training Service. 
One available pamphlet of ques- 
tions and answers especially rec- 
ommended is entitled, ““Apprentic- 
ing of World War II Veterans in 
Connection with Federal Veteran 
Aid Laws.” For the States of Ala- 
bama. Florida. Georgia, Mississip- 
pi. Tennessee. and South Carolina, 
the Regional office of the Appren- 
tice Training Service is located at 
622 Grand Theatre Building, At- 
lanta, Georgia. Outside of this 
Region, applications for informa- 
tion should be sent to the Appren- 
tice Training Service, 1778 Penn- 
svlvania Avenue, N. W., Washing- 
ton 25. D. C. 





A veteran is seen above rammina home a shuttle in a duck loom. 
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“Lixate Equivalent Method” 





By Dale W. Kaufman 


International Salt Co., Inc. 


BASED ON the Salometer degree and the gallon of “Lixate’ 
. (fully-saturated) brine, this new method of calculation 
‘ quickly determines the strength of any brine and is sufficiently 
accurate for all practical purposes. Included in the article is a 
discussion of the ‘’Lixate scale’ and the ““Lixate degree,” which. 
with the Brine Dilution Table, can be used when absolutely ac- 


curate results are required. 


A NEW and rapid method for mak- 

ing brine calculations has 
been developed, thereby eliminat- 
ing much of the mathematical 
work formerly required when di- 
luting, strengthening, and mixing 
brine. In the past, plant operators 
have had to convert each brine to 
pounds of salt and pounds of water 
for the actual calculations, then 
convert back to gallons and Salo- 
meter units, using the weight unit 


- —The Editor. 


as a “common language” and a 
brine table for “‘translating” to and 
from it. 

The new technique, called the 
‘“Lixate Equivalent Method,” uses 
the Salometer degree and the gal- 
lon of fully-saturated brine as units 
of measurement. Weights are 
eliminated from the calculations, 
and brine strength is stated in 
terms of volume. Calculations are 
made on the basis of volumes only, 





Rule 1: 
Reading. 


Rule 2: 
Volume of Saturated Brine 





Salometer Reading 


Rule 3: 
Volume of Saturated Brine 





Volume of Dilute Brine 





TABLE 1 
LIXATE DILUTION RULES 
Volume of Saturated Brine — Volume of Dilute Brine ~ Salometer 


= Volume of Dilute Brine. 


= Salometer Reading. 











Rule 4: 


Reading). 


Rule 5: 
Vol. of Dilution Water 





(100% — Salometer Reading) 


Rule 6: 
Vol. of Dilution Water 


Vol. of Dilute Brine 








TABLE 2 


Vol. of Dilution Water = Vol. of Dilute Brine ~« (100% — Salometer 


= Volume of Dilute Brine. 


= (100% — Salometer Reading). 
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Speeds Brine Calculations 


and all necessary conversions to 
volumes are made simply and easi- 
ly. 

As plant operators know, the 
Salometer has a scale which ex- 
presses. the percentage of satura- 
tion of the brine and which is 
divided into 100 divisions, or Salo- 
meter degrees. In fully saturated 
brine at 60° F., it reads 100° S., 
while in pure water at the same 
temperature, it reads 0° S. 

Since fully saturated brine at 
60° F. contains 26.395% salt by 
weight, each Salometer degree rep- 
resents .26395% salt. A 40° S. 
brine contains 40% of 26.395% 
salt, or 10.558% salt by weight. 
The Salometer scale does not itself 
directly express the percentage of 
salt present by weight, but the per- 
centage of 26.395%. 

One gallon of fully saturated 
brine at 60° F. contains exactly 
2.647 lbs. of salt and tests 100° S. 
on the Salometer scale. Regard- 
less of-the temperature of the dis- 
solution water, this weight remains 
practically unvarying, because the 
solubility - temperature curve of 
salt is almost flat and; in addition, 
the expansion in volume of the 
brine due to increasing tempera- 
ture has the effect of practically 
counterbalancing the _ slight  in- 
crease in solubility. 

For that reason, a gallon of sat- 
urated brine is an accurate and 
practical working unit of salt quan- 
tity and so is used as a convenient 
unit of measurement in the Lixate 
Equivalent Method. But it must 
be fully saturated and filtered 
brine, such as produced by the 
“Lixate Rock Salt Dissolver.’’ The 
term, “‘Lixate brine,” is a standard 
designation signifying completely 
saturated and crystal clear brine. 
testing 100° S. on the Salometer 
scale. 

In the calculations based on this 
new method, the Lixate Equiva- 
lent of any volume of brine is that 
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volume of Lixate brine (fully sat- 
urated brine) which contains the 
same total weight of salt. In other 
words, according to this concept, 
every definite volume and strength 
of brine may be considered as di- 
vided into two parts. One part is 
fully saturated brine in the exact 
volume necessary to contain all the 
salt present. This volume is the 
Lixate Equivalent. The other part 
is the dilution water in the exact 
volume necessary to help furnish 
the total volume and strength of 
the original brine when the satur- 
ated brine and dilution water are 
mixed. 

The concept of the Lixate Equiv- 
alent appeared in its first and 
simplest form in literature some 
time ago, under the name “Lixate 
Dilution Rules,’ when the pres- 
ent writer pointed out the pre- 
viously unnoticed and unused re- 
lationship between Lixate brine 
(fully saturated brine) and the di- 
lute brines made therefrom, when 
the strengths of the latter are ex- 
pressed on the Salometer scale. 
The scale reading is handled as if 
it were a percentage of full satura- 
tion, or as a decimal, and the re- 
lationship is as shown in Table l. 
It will be noted that Rule 2 and 
Rule 3 are the same as Rule 1 but 
expressed in different form. (The 
rules shown in Table 1 may be fur- 
ther developed to determine vol- 
umes of dilution water, as shown 
in Table 2.) 

The Lixate Equivalent of any 
brine is easily found by applying 
Rule 1. For example: A plant re- 
quires 450 gallons of 40° S. brine; 
how much Lixate (saturated) brine 
is required? 

Using Rule 1: 450 k 40% — 180 
gallons, the Lixate Equivalent. It 
is diluted with 450 kK (100%-40%) 
or 270 gallons of water. However, 
there is an alternate, easier way 
to calculate the dilution water re- 
quired. The total quantity of di- 
lute brine is 450 gallons, so 450 
total gallons minus 180 gallons 
Lixate brine leaves 270 gallons of 
dilution water, as before. 


Application of the 
Lixate Equivalent Method 


As shown above, each definite 
volume and strength of brine has 
its easily found Lixate Equivalent. 
When solving problems, each brine 





TABLE 3 


900 gals. at 70°S. = 630 gals. Lixate Equivalent brine + 270 gals. water. 


400 gals. at 40°S. = 1690 " " 


Subtracting, 470 gals. " 


are added to 400 gallons of 40°S. brine to obtain 
900 gallons of 70°S. brine. 


n n + 240 gals. water. 


" " and 50 gals. water 








TABLE 4 
100 gals. at 30°S. = 30 gals. Lixate Equivalent brine + 70 gals. water. 
150 gals. at 40°S. = 60 " " n + 90 gals. water. 
200 gals. at 80°S. = 160 " " + 40 gals. water. 
300 gals. at O°S. = OO" n " + 300 gals. water- 
_50 gals. at 100°S. = _50 " " n " + 0 gals. water. 
800 gallons total = 600 gals. Lixate Equivalent brine + 500 gals. water. 








involved is converted to its Lixate 
Equivalent, and the necessary cal- 
culations made, using these equiva- 
lent quantities of saturated brine. 

For example, assume that 400 
gallons of 40° S. brine must be in- 
creased to 900 gallons of 70° S. 
brine, by adding Lixate (saturated) 
brine and water. The Lixate 
Equivalent of the initial brine is 
400 gallons « 40%, or 160 gallons; 
and of the final brine, 900 gallons 
< 70%, or 630 gallons. This is an 
increase of 470 gallons (630 — 160) 
of Lixate brine to be added. 

The initial brine contained 400 
gallons minus 160 gallons, or 240 
gallons of water; the final brine, 
900 gallons minus 630 gallons, or 
270 gallons of water. The increase 
is 270 minus 240, or 30 gallons of 
water to be added. 

Another way to calculate the 
gallons of water to be added is to 
consider 900 gallons total, minus 
870 (400 gallons initial brine plus 
470 gallons added Lixate brine) or 
30 gallons of water to be added. 

For clarity, and to show the sim- 
plicity of the method, the calcula- 
tion may be put down as shown in 
Table 3. 

Now let us take another problem 
in mixing. On hand are 100 gals. 
of 30° S. brine, 150 gals. of 40° S. 
brine, 200 gals. of 80° S. brine, 
300 gals. of water, and 50 gals. of 
Lixate brine. What do we get by 
mixing them? We will hope at the 
outset that no plant operator will 
ever have a problem like this. 
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However, the problem shows the 
speed and precision with which the 
result may be found by reducing 
each dilute brine to its Lixate 
Equivalent. Note that the water 
has a Lixate Equivalent of 0. The 
computations should be put down 
in tabular form as shown in Table 
4. 

Now, the question is: What is the 
brine strength of the 800 gallons 
shown in Table 4? 

The Lixate Equivalent of the 
800 gallons is 300 gallons; there- 
fore (by Rule 1), 300 gals. — 800 
gals. *K Salometer reading. 

Applying Rule 3: 

300 

—— — 37.5° S., the strength of 

800 the 800-gallon mixture. 

Although the quantities of wa- 
ter present in each batch of brine 
were computed and added in the 
extreme right-hand column, to aid 
in obtaining the 800 gallons of to- 
tal brine, it should be noted that 
neither the computation nor the 
addition was necessary. Addition 
of the original quantities shown in 
the extreme left-hand column gave 
the same 800-gallon result. The 
extra work was done to show the 
facility with which any stated vol- 
ume and strength of brine may be 
divided into its Lixate Equivalent 
and corresponding amount of dilu- 
tion water. Note particularly that 
brine tables and other data were 
not referred to when making any 
of the foregoing calculations. The 
easiest and quickest way to handle 
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TABLE 5 
BRINE DILUTION TABLE 
Salometer Lixate Lixate Salometer Lixate Lixate 
Degrees Degrees Equivalent Degrees Degrees Equivalent 

0 0 .000 50 45.6 .456 
] 8 .008 51 46.6 .466 
2 1.7 .017 52 47.6 476 
3 2.5 .025 53 48.6 .486 
4 3.4 .034 o4 49.6 .496 
) 4.2 042 55 50.6 006 
6 9.0 .050 O6 | 91.6 016 
7 5.9 .059 57 52.6 526 
8 6.7 .067 08 93.6 036 
i) 7.6 .076 59 54.7 547 
10 8.5 085 60 95.7 97 
11 9.3 .093 61 56.7 .567 
12 10.2 102 62 97.7 717 
13 11.1 111 63 58.8 .588 
14 11.9 119 64 59.8 098 
15 12.8 128 65 60.9 .609 
16 13.7 .137 66 61.9 .619 
17 14.6 .146 67 63.1 .631 
18 15.5 .155 68 64.1 .641 
19 16.4 .164 69 65.2 652 
20 17.2 172 70 66.2 .662 
21 18.1 181 71 67.3 .673 
22 19.0 .190 72 68.3 .683 
23 19.9 .199 73 69.4 694 
24 20.9 .209 74 70.5 .705 
25 21.8 218 75 71,6 .716 
26 22.7 wood 76 72.7 727 
27 23.6 236 77 73.8 .738 
28 24.5 .245 78 74.9 .749 
29 25.4 .254 79 76.0 .760 
30 26.4 .264 80 77.1 771 
31 27.3 .273 81 78.2 .782 
32 28.2 .282 82 79.3 .793 
33 29.2 .292 83 80.4 .804 
34 30.1 301 84 81.5 815 
35 31.1 311 85 82.7 827 
36 32.0 320 86 83.8 .838 
37 32.9 329 87 85.0 850 
38 33.9 339 88 86.1 861 
39 34.8 348 88.3 86.4 .864 
| 89 87.2 872 

40 35.8 358 
41 36.8 368 90 88.3 883 
42 37.7 377 91 89.5 895 
43 38.7 387 92 90.6 .906 
at 39.7 397 93 91.8 .918 
45 40.6 406 G4 92.9 929 
46 41.6 416 95 94.1 941 
47 42.6 426 96 95.3 953 
48 43.6 436 97 96.4 .964 
49 44.6 .446 98 97.7 977 
, .988 
Intornctineel teeta (ae 99.6 99.5 995 
Incorporated é 100. 100.0 1.000 

















brine-dilution, strengthening, and 
mixing problems is first to convert 
each brine to its Lixate Equivalent. 


The Lixate Equivalent Method 
Gives Approximate Results 


Although entirely suitable for 
quick field results, the Lixate 
Equivalent Method gives approxi- 
mate results in using the Salomet- 
er scale to express brine strength. 
This is because the Salometer scale 
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is based on percentage of salt, in- 
stead of pound weight of salt per 
gallon and indicates the percentage 
of saturation—that is, the percent- 
age of the 26.395% of salt that is 
present in fully saturated brine at 
60° F. Unfortunately, however, the 
percentage of salt does not bear a 
fixed relationship to the actual 
weight of salt present per gallon of 
brine throughout the entire length 
of the Salometer scale. The spe- 


cific gravity and volume of a brine 
are not additive properties, and 
they cannot be computed from the 
quantities of salt and water pres- 
ent. 

For example, fully saturated 
brine at 60° F. reads 100° S. and 
contains 26.395% salt by weight, 
or 2.647 pounds of salt per gallon. 
A 50° S. brine contains exactly 
half of 26.395% salt, but it does 
not contain half of 2.647 lbs. of 
salt; it contains 1.207 lbs. 


Brine Dilution Table 
Gives Accurate Results 


To correct this discrepancy and 
obtain practically accurate results 
with the Lixate Equivalent Meth- 
od, the tabular values shown in the 
Brine Dilution Table (Table 5) are 
used in place of Salometer 
strengths. This table gives the 
true Lixate Equivalent of one gal- 
lon of brine over the entire range 
of Salometer strengths from 0 to 
100 degrees S. 
rived as follows: 











on 


Its values are de- 


One gallon of Lixate brine at | 
60° F. contains 2.647 lbs. of salt. | 


Therefore, the accurate 
Equivalent of 1 gallon of any dilute 
brine is found by dividing the 
pounds of salt present per gallon 
by 2.647 lbs. The quotient is al- 
ways numerically less than 1.0 and 
is that decimal part of a gallon of 
Lixate brine which contains the 
same amount of salt as one gallon 
of the dilute brine under consider- 
ation. 


For example, one gallon of a 
60° S. brine contains 1.475 lbs. of 
salt. Its accurate Lixate Equiva- 
lent is 1.475 2.647 — .557 gal. of 
Lixate brine. Compare this with 
the approximate result found by 
Rule 1, whereby: 


1.0 gal. X 60% =— .600 gal. of 
Lixate brine. 


The Lixate Scale 
and The Lixate Degree 


For purposes of calculation, the 
logical scale on which to state 
brine strengths is one directly re- 
lated throughout its entire length 
to weight of salt per gallon of 
brine, instead of percentage of salt. 

Note that in the Brine Dilution 
Table (Table 5), the Lixate Equiva- 
lent of one gallon of dilute brine 


(Continued on page 114) 
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Shown at A in the dia- 
gram is the fixed section 
of the screen and at B 
the adjustable back sec- 
tion: C, fly waste compart- 
ment: D, mote compart- 
ment: E, hinged door 
which separates the waste. 


Royal Card Fly Separator 
Segregates Waste 


How motes and spinnable fly waste are separated 


from the licker-in inte compartments in order to 


promote card-room cleanliness and improve quality. 


A CARD WASTE separator under 
the licker-in, designed to 
screen the licker-in waste in such 
manner as to separate the valuable 
fly from the less valuable motes, 
has been developed and patented 
by Glenn R. Hooper, superintend- 
ent, Frieda Manufacturing Co., 
Kings Mountain, N. C., and others. 
The device, called the “Royal 
Card Fly Separator,’ was perfect- 
ed shortly before the war, but due 
to the shortage of materials, its 
manufacture was interrupted. 
Plans are to put it back on the 
market as soon as materials are 
again available. Several mills in 
the South have already been fully 
equipped. 
The principal advantage report- 
ed for the attachment is that it 
separates the motes from the fly 


waste and enables the fly waste to 
be sold for a higher price as a 
spinnable fiber. Probably of more 
importance to the man in the mill, 
a better quality of sliver is said 
to be obtained, with less stripping 
of the cylinder being required. 
One of the fully-equipped mills 
has reported an appreciable in- 
increase in card production and, 
because of more of the short fibers 
and trash being removed from the 
cotton, a cleaner mill throughout. 
A particular feature of the de- 
vice is the adjustable screen for the 
licker-in, including a hinged back 
section. This screen is to regulate 
the air draft between the licker-in 
and the screen, whereby none of 
the motes will find their way to the 
cylinder. By adjusting this screen, 
the percentage of fly or lint pass- 
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ing to the cylinder may be varied 
according to the quality of the 
product desired. 

The accompanying diagrams il- 
lustrate the principle of the sep- 
arator. Fig. 1 is a sectional view 
of a card equipped with the licker- 
in screen and separating device. 
The screen includes a narrow fixed 
front section (A), supported by the 
cylinder screen, and a hinged back 
section (B). 

In the operation of the card, the 
cylinder rotates at high speed and 
creates a draft between the licker- 
in and the screen. By adjusting 
the back section (B) of the screen, 
this draft may be regulated so that 
none of the motes will be carried 
to the cylinder. The ideal adjust- 
ment is such that practically all 
of the motes will pass down 
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through the adjustable rear sec- 
tion (B) of the licker-in screen, the 
fly or lint passing the 
front section (A). The fly is col- 
lected in the front portion (C) of 
the compartment, and the motes 
are directed to the rear (D). 


through 


Removing the Waste 


When the waste is removed from 
the card, the motes are first col- 
lected from the back section (D). 
Then the door (E), hinged at the 
bottom, is swung back and the fly 
removed by drawing it out over 
the hinged door. Passing the fly 
waste over the door prevents trash 
and motes being picked up from 
the floor of compariment (D) as the 
fly waste is removed. 

Fig. 2 is an enlarged diagram of 
the hinged back section of the 
screen, showing the adjust- 
ment is obtained through the use 


how 
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of a bolt and spring. The spring 
is provided in order that, should 
any lumps pass between the licker- 
in and the screen, the screen will 
yield and prevent damage to the 
screen bars. 


oe 


Institute Increases Stati 





Dr. Fischer 


There have been several recent 
additions to the technical staff of 
the Institute of Textile Technology, 
Charlottesville, Va. Dr. William 
P. Utermohlen, formerly associated 
with the Kingsport, Tenn., plant of 
Tennessee-Eastman Corp., is now 
doing organic chemical research 
for the institute in Virginia. Dr. 
Earl K. Fischer has been named 
head of the division of physical 
chemistry, and Leo W. Rainard has 
joined the staff for work on high 
polymers. 


Dr. Utermohlen, who has _ his 
Ph.D. from the University of Ne- 
braska,- worked formerly for the 
Kingsport, Tenn., plant of Ten- 
nessee Eastman Corp. In his five 
years there, he served as a group 
léader in research. 


Dr. Fischer, who received his 
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Mr. Rainard 


Dr. Utermohlen 


Ph.D. from the University of Wis- 
consin, has been on the research 
staff of Interchemical Corp. for the 
past ten years and was editor of 
Interchemical Review from 1942 to 
1945. He holds a number of pat- 
ents on the manufacture and ap- 
plication of pigment dispersions, 
industrial finishes, color pastes, 
and printing inks. He is the au- 
thor of numerous scientific papers 
in the field of surface chemistry. 

Mr. Rainard, a_ graduate of 
M.1.T., has been in charge of the 
research laboratory of General La- 
tex Chemical Corp., working par- 
ticularly on the utilization of nat- 
ural and synthetic rubber. After 
graduation, he was head of a re- 
search group for Atlantic Research 
Associates. He has also done con- 
trol analysis for Walter Baker 
Chocolate Co. 


Lixate Equivalent 
(Continued from page 112) 


is that decimal part of 2.647 Ibs. 
of salt which was present. If we 
multiply the values by 100, we ob- 
tain a brine strength scale with 
values close to, but lower than, 
those on the Salometer scale—the 
values coinciding in pure water 
and in fully saturated brine. 

This logical new scale based on 
weight of salt per gallon of brine, 
instead of percentage of salt, is 
called for convenience the “Lixate 


scale,” and its unit is called the 
‘“Lixate degree,’ abbreviated to 
a Thy 


The Lixate scale is divided into 
100 parts, or Lixate degrees, and 
reads 0°L. in pure water and 100° 
L. in fully saturated brine, both at 
60° F. Each ‘‘Lixate degree” rep- 
resents one per cent of the total 
2.647 lbs. of salt present in one 
gallon of fully saturated Lixate 
brine at 60° F., or .02647 Ib. salt. 
A 40° L. brine contains 40% of 
2.647 lbs., or 1.059 lbs. of salt per 
gallon. An aerometer bearing the 
Lixate scale might properly be 
called a Lixometer instead of a 
Salometer. 


These scale values are so nearly 
those of the Salometer scale that 
the mental concept of “per cent of 
saturation” still holds approxi- 
mately. The Lixate scale is ac- 
curate from the salt-weight stand- 
point and approximate from the 
percentage standpoint. The Sa- 
lometer scale is approximate from 
the salt-weight standpoint and ac- 
curate from the percentage stand- 
point. To change from one scale 
fo the other, the Brine Dilution 
Table is used. It may also be used 
for direct calculations. 


Advantages of the Lixate Scale 


It is entirely logical to substitute 
the Lixate scale for the Salometer 
scale, because in a specific brine 
the real interest is in the pounds 
of salt present per gallon, not the 
percentage of salt present. In ad- 
dition to this, however, the Lixate 
scale has several other real advan- 
tages. It gives practically accurate 
results instead of approximate re- 
sults, as with the Lixate Equiva- 
lent Method, the Lixate Dilution 
Rules, the use of Pearson’s Square, 
and many other dilution formulas. 
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“FOR THE MAN who cannot act 

for himself,’ says William 
Ernest Hocking, professor of phi- 
losophy, Harvard University, “phi- 
losophy is a luxury; for a free 
man it is a necessity.” Because 
philosophy is concerned with val- 
ues, with the things that make life 
worth while, the free man has to 
make his own choice. 

To quote further, “The most 
dangerous feature of contemporary 
life is not its transition, but the 
fact that in the course of change 
our capacity for serious thought 
has so far diminished.” There is 
‘an absence of depth, a fear lest 
meditation should show the empti- 
ness of the affair we call life. Phi- 
losophy is the business of taking 
stock, at least once; it is the pass- 
age to manhood.” 

As a nation of free people, we 
have done well, but we have made 
mistakes. Changes have come so 
rapidly that we have not known 
what to do. We have been unable 
to adjust ourselves to them. We 
have not known what we wanted; 
we have lacked a scale of values. 
We have been vacillating in our 
ideas—in fact, we have had no 
abiding ideas of value, no philoso- 
phy. 

And yet we may have had a 
pseudo-philosophy which was so 
temporal and so limited in its ap- 
plication that it has been and is 
now constantly disturbed and 
therefore useless. What are those 
peculiar human values that make 
life worth living? Superrficially, 
they are easy for many to answer: 
philosophically, they require a 
depth of understanding that many 
people are unwilling to strive for. 
They fear that when the real val- 
ues of life are found, they will in- 
terfere with some of their egocen- 
tric, selfish desires. 

The principles motivating such a 
philosophy must be consonant with 
community good. They must be 
based upon constructive and abid- 
ing ethical principles that can and 
will stand the test of the ages. 
Such statements are idealistic and, 


By W.M. MeLaurine 


with our present knowledge, un- 
attainable; yet this fact should not 
preclude an attempt in this direc- 
tion. The important fact of life is 
not so much where we are now, 
but in what direction are we 
traveling and what is our destina- 
tion. 

There is a motivation or philoso- 
phy behind every movement which 
urges us on. The philosophies of 
Japan and Germany were motivat- 
ed by conflict and principles not 
conducive to world order. They 
were challenged and will be modi- 
fied or destroyed. 

The philosophy of the British 
Government has been challenged 
and changed. What the new phi- 
losophy and its results will be, no 
one yet knows. In our own na- 
tion, during the last decade, im- 
portant and revolutionary prin- 
ciples in government have been 
ushered in. These changes have 
influenced the thinking of every 
person in the _ nation. These 
changes are not ended. 

The new international philoso- 
phy of the United Nations Charter, 
expressing itself at the peace table, 
will have repercussions upon this 
nation’s thinking. Most important 
of all, our national philosophy, 
which probably will be a piece- 
meal, heterogeneity of ideas, will 
influence the peace along with the 
philosophies of other nations. If 
our national philosophy is not 
sound, our international attitudes 
will reflect those principles and lay 
a foundation for further disrup- 
tions. 

A philosophy is nothing more 
than a plan of life which will fit 
itself into a harmonious and con- 
structive citizenship. It must be 
so solid—and so reasonable and so 
ethical—that it can prevent de- 
structive changes, and at the same 
time, invite and adopt constructive 
changes. 

This is a scientific world based 
upon the value of things, and peo- 
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A Little Philosophy Needed 


ple are of value only in the pro- 
portion to which they can handle 
or convert things. This is a com- 
mercial age. Materials lend them- 
selves to definite treatments, and 
in our enthusiasm and knowledge 
of things, we have glorified our 
materiality. 

We have not given enough study 
to the subject of what things do to 
people; how science and indus- 
trialization have environed and 
regimented people until their 
minds and bodies are no longer 
free to act in normal ways. 

Even in our science of medicine 
and other budding sciences—phys- 
iology, psychology, and psychiatry 
-—-we are only doing patchwork 
and not preventive work. We are 
trying to build the man up by re- 
pairing his body and mind so that 
he can produce and consume more. 

We are not endeavoring to find 
fault with the present progress of 
science. We are challenging its 
partial or one-sided development. 
So little is being done to develop 
the spirit and culture of man. His 
esthetic and commanding attri- 
butes which differentiate him 
from the lower animals are largely 
overlooked and passed by in the 
speed, technology, and power of 
science. 

The American philosophy—the 
industrial philosophy—needs to be 
broadened to include plans and 
purposes which will rebuild and 
remake man into a highly coopera- 
tive, social, and spiritual being. 
The conflicts between nations, the 
conflicts between groups within 
nations, are caused by their phi- 
losophies of materiality. Labor 
and capital struggle over materials, 
and the motivation of these con- 
flicts are evidenced by the scien- 
tific amd regimenting influence of 
these factors on human life. 

There is sweeping over the 
world a revolt against the glorifi- 
cation of materials and the’ sub- 
jugation and exploitation of man. 
There is a clear call behind these 


(Continued on page 130) 
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Diagram of head end of 
the twister on which 
the tests were made, 
showing the train of 
gears and other data as 
used in the calculations. 











Checking Twist Constants 


on Ring Testers 


By John Middleton 


THE AUTHOR of this article, who prefers to use 

a pen name, has had long experience in 
practical mill operations. In describing his meth- 
od of checking the twist constants on twisters. 
he points out that the results should not be con- 
strued as being the last word, but as one exam- 
ple of how it can be done. He hopes that other 
readers will be stimulated to make similar tests 
and that they also will give the readers of 
“Cotton” the benefit of the results. —The Editor. 


HAVING HAD to check some twist constants for ring 

twisters recently—at the same time checking 
the twist of the yarn being produced—we were sur- 
prised to find how far apart some of the actual twists 
were from the theoretical figures. 

Our standards department had been complaining 
that the speeds of the front rolls on the twisters and 
the spindle speeds would not tally, making it 
difficult for them to set up correct standards. (An 
actual problem illustrating this will be given in a 
subsequent paragraph.) After a lot of discussion of 
fact and theory, the problem was turned over to the 
laboratory. 

We decided that the correct method of finding out 
why the front roll speeds and the spindle speeds 
failed to tally was to make a complete check of the 
twist constants, together with the twist actually being 


inserted in the yarn. We first made twist tests on 
full bobbins, half-full bobbins, and almost-empty 
bobbins. These tests confirmed our previous experi- 
ence that the correct place to test for twist is with 
the bobbin half full. 

We were now ready to start working on our prob- 
lem. We took the following equipment to the twister 
room: a large scratch pad on a clipboard (drawing 
paper would be satisfactory); a pair of dividers; a 
ruler; and two speed indicators, one with a capacity 
of 1000 rpm for taking the front roll and cylinder 
speeds and one with a capacity of 12,000 rpm for 
taking the spindle speeds. (In addition to our equip- 
ment, we had a mechanic from the repair shop to 
bring calipers and a steel ruler.) 

We got permission from the foreman of the twister 
room to stop a frame for checking, and he sent a 
section man along to assist. 

The mechanic first checked the diameters of the 
front rolls, the cylinder, and a few of the whorls, and 
although there were slight variations from the orig- 
inal measurements, these variations were not suf- 
ficient to upset the calculations to any appreciable 
extent. We then released the mechanic and let him 
return to the shop. 


Checking Speeds 


The section man opened up the head end of the 
twister. We sketched the gearing while he counted 
the teeth in the gears. The frame was then started. 

We took the front roll speed, the cylinder speed, 
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and tried to get the spindle speeds. We repeat that 
we tried to get the spindle speeds, for with our speed 
indicator, it was necessary to break down the end. 
remove the bobbin, and hold the instrument in con- 
tact with the end of the spindle. A considerable vari- 
ation in speeds was noted, part of which might be 
explained by slight differences in whorl diameters. 
while some of the variation might have been caused 
by tape slippage. 

But the thing which upset our calculations was 
that the average speed, taken with the speed indi- 
cator, was too high when taking into account the 
twist in the yarn and the front roll speed, as we 
shall see demonstrated in our problem. We conclud- 
ed from this that the spindles, when loaded with the 
bobbins and pulling the travelers, were not turning 
at the same speed as the empty spindles, and not 
having a Strobotac, we had no way of checking the 
speeds with the spindles loaded. 

Figure 1 is a sketch of the head end of the twister, 
with the gears and other data necessary to figure 
the twist and the twist constant. The speeds shown 
were actually taken with the frame in operation, the 
spindle speeds being taken as already indicated. At 
the time the twister was checked, it was running 
on 7s/7 yarn, and 5 bobbins of this yarn, doffed at 
half full, were taken to the laboratory where the 
twist test was made. (The average diameter was 
358 inches.) 


Calculations 


The following calculations were performed: 
1. Circumference of front roll: 
1%4 ins. « 3.1416 — 5.4978 ins. 
2. Delivery of front roll: 
159 rpm X 5.4978 in. = 874.15 ins. per min. 
3. Circumference of half-full bobbins of 7s/7 
yarn: 
35% ins. & 3.1416 — 11.388 ins. 
4. Turns of spindles to wind on the yarn—(trav- 
eler lag): 
874.15 ins. 11.388 ins. — 76.76 rpm. 
5. Twist in yarn was checked in laboratory as 
follows: 
(a) 5 bobbins of 7s/7 yarn, half full; 
(b) Test made on Suter twist tester; 
(c) Length of each specimen tested, 10 inches; 
(d) Number of tests from each bobbin, 10; 
(e) Twist multiple used by mill, 3.00; 
(f) Standard twist, 3.00 tpi; 
(g) Average twist in yarn tested, 3.05 tpi. 
6. Theoretical turns of spindles required to in- 
sert twist in 7s/7 yarn: 


3.05 tpi * 874.15 ins. (F.R. delivery) — 2666.16 
rpm. 

7. Theoretical ratio of whorl speed to cylinder 
speed: 


2666.16 rpm (Theo. ) 
— 3.17 





841 rpm of cylinder 


(Ratio of whorl speed to cylinder speed as giv- 
en by manufacturer of the twister frame is 
3.16.) 
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8. Total theoretical turns of spindles: 
2666.16 rpm + 76.76 — 2742.92 rpm. 
(Turns of spindles taken with speed indicator. 
2780 rpm.) 

9. Check of front roll speed figured through the 
gears from the cylinder: 
841 « 52 & 30 & 43 





o - 158.96 rpm. 
o3 x 62 « 108 
The standards department had been using the ap- 
parent spindle speed of 2780 rpm, which, when the 
traveler lag of 76.76 rpm was deducted, gave a net 
spindle speed of 2703.24 rpm. 


Tape Slippage Affects Twist 


Using the standard twist of 3.00 tpi, the standards 
department calculated the front roll speed to be 
164.4 as follows: 


2703.24 rpm (net spindle speed) 
— 164.4 rpm. 





3.00 tpi « 5.4798 (Circ. Front roll) 


With our speed indicator, however, we found the 
actual speed to be 159 rpm, and this is confirmed in 
our calculation in (9), where we find the speed to be 
158.96 when figured through the gears from the cyl- 
inder, which was making 841 rpm. This confirmed 
our original premise that the slippage of the spindles 
when loaded is sufficient to affect the twist and defi- 
nitely must be taken into account when figuring 
twist constants. 

Using the ratio of whorl speed to cylinder speed 
of 3.17, as found in (7), we find the constant for this 
frame to be 131.17, as follows: 


108 < 62 * 53 X 3.17 





— 131.17 
(1) « 30 & 52 & 5.4978 


The twister, as will be noted, has a 10-inch cylin- 
der and a 3-inch whorl and uses tape .040-inch in 
thickness. This would give an apparent ratio of 3.30 
as follows: 

10 ins. + .040 ins. — 10.040 ins. 

3 ins. + .040 ins. — 3.040 ins. 


10.040 ins. 
— 3.30 ratio. 





3.040 ins. 


The above ratio compares with that of 3.16 as 
given by the manufacturer of the twister .and the 
ratio of 3.17 as found in our calculations. This 
amounts to a slippage of about 4%, including traveler 
lag. When 4% is deducted from the spindle speed of 
2780 rpm, as found with the speed indicator, we have 
a net spindle speed of 2668.80 rpm, which is very 
close to our theoretical spindle speed of 2666.16 rpm, 
as found in (6). 

Although we are making further tests in an effort 
to confirm our conclusions, we are passing this in- 
formation along to other readers of COTTON, not as 
being the last word, but in the hope that other mills 
which may have been faced with the same problem 
will pass along any information which they may have 
accumulated. 
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View of the installation of Draper looms in one of the largest denim mills in the country 





DrarPerR Loom FIXING 


By Ben H. Crawtiord 


West Point Mfg. Co., West Point, Ga. 


THIS SERIES of articles started in the July issue. The first two 

installments covered the supervisory jobs in the weave 
room and their relationship to each other; the duties of the loom 
fixer; the principles of weaving: and the different motions of 
the loom. This third article deals with the plain loom and the 
types of fabrics it will weave. Included is a glossary of principal 


cloth defects, with their causes. 


Artiele 3 


PLAIN LOOMS are suitable for 

fabrics that require up to 
and including six different inter- 
lacings of the warp and filling 
yarns in one repeat of the weave. 
The term, “plain loom,” is often 
applied to the Draper loom because 
a plain weave—l up, 1 down— is 
the simplest type of weave pos- 
sible and is nearly always woven 
on Draper looms. With the addi- 
tion of certain attachments, six- 
harness work is run on these looms. 
The following weaves can be made 
on plain looms: 1 up, 1 down; 1 up, 
2 down; 2 up, 1 down; 2 up, 2 
down; 3 up, 1 down; 1 up, 3 down; 
1 up, 4 down; 4 up, 1 down; 2 up, 
3 down; 3 up, 2 down; 3 up, 3 
down; 5 up, 1 down; 1 up, 5 down; 
2 up, 4 down; 4 up, 2 down; 2 up, 
1 down; 1 up, 2 down; plus several 
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—The Editor. 


fabrics with special weaves. 

Figure 6A shows two repeats 
each way of the 2 up, 1 down twill 
weave, along with the chain draft 
and drawing-in draft for this 
weave. 

Figure 6B shows two repeats of 
the filling and one repeat of the 
warp of the 3 up, 3 down twill 
weave with the C.D. and D.I.D. 

Figure 6C shows two repeats of 
the warp and one repeat of the 
filling of the five-harness filling- 
face satin weave with the C.D. and 
the D.I.D. Arrows have been used 
to denote the ending of one re- 
peat in each of these designs. 

Study of these three designs, 
along with the explanation for 
building the C.D. and D.LD., will 
give a clear understand of making 
these drafts for any weave. 

The great variety of fabrics 
made from these weaves ranges 


from heavy duck to light gauze, 
and in width from about 20 inches 
to 150 inches. Goods made from 
all types or classifications of fi- 
bers, such as cotton, rayon, silk, 
wool, jute, and combinations of 
these yarns, are run on plain 
looms. These varying fabric speci- 
fications make it impossible to 
weave all of these goods on any 
one type of loom. Therefore, to 
meet these conditions, the loom 
builders make numerous types or 
models of looms. 


Looms are Manufactured 
to Specifications 


Looms are built to weave a par- 
ticular fabric or a particular range 
of fabrics. For example, a 40-inch 
loom suitable for weaving sheet- 
ing or print cloth would probably 
not be suitable for weaving me- 
dium-weight duck, unless certain 
changes were made in the con- 
struction of the loom. Many other 
fabrics could be woven on the 40- 
inch sheeting loom, and _ these 
might include drills, twills, sateens, 
osnaburgs, huck towels, diaper 
cloth, jeans, cottonades, denims, 
ticking, and a great variety of oth- 
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er common weaves of average 
weight which do not require a spe- 
cially heavy loom or more than 12 
to 16 harnesses. 

A dobby attachment, of not 
more than 12 to 16 harnesses, could 
be used on this loom to increase 
its range. Various combinations 
and settings of attachments are 
necessary in order to weave cer- 
tain fabrics with good results. The 
machinery companies assemble the 
looms according to the mill’s speci- 
fications, as far as attachments are 
concerned. Mills, as a general rule, 
are set up to weave a particular 
range of fabrics and should, there- 
fore, use forethought in buying 
equipment that will afford all pos- 
sible flexibility to meet changing 
conditions. 

In our study of looms, we will 
first consider the Draper E-Model 
and X-Model and will assume that 
the mill is weaving a fabric of me- 
dium width, weight, and construc- 
tion, using medium counts of cot- 
ton yarns. 


The Plain Loom 


The frame of the loom consists 
of two loom ends or loom sides 
(right and left hand), front girt, 
back girt, right- and left-hand 
middle girts, breast beam, and 
loom arch. The loom frame should 
sit absolutely level on the floor 
to ensure correct operation of the 
loom parts and motions. A spirit 
level may be used to level it. If 
the loom does not sit level, it can 
be made to do so by packing or 
shimming under one or more of the 
four corners of the frame. 

The crankshaft is supported by 
means of right- and left-hand 
crank-shaft bearings which are 
bolted to the loom sides. The crank- 


shaft gear on the end of the crank 
shaft meshes with the cam-shaft 
gear, which is attached to the cam 
shaft. The cam shaft is supported 
by right- and left-hand bearings, 
and these are also bolted to the 
loom sides in such position as to 
allow for correct meshing of the 
two gears. 

The crank-shaft gear is com- 
posed of 24 teeth, while the cam- 
shaft gear has 48 teeth. Note that 
two revolutions of the crank-shaft 
gear are required to one revolu- 
tion of the cam-shaft gear. Thus, 
there is said to be a ratio of two-to- 
one between the crank shaft and 
the cam shaft, or that the rpm of 
the crank shaft is twice that of the 
cam shaft. 

When the loom crank shaft has 
made one complete revolution, the 
loom is said to have made one 
pick. That is, during one revolu- 
tion of the crank shaft, the shuttle 
is thrown across the loom one 
time, inserting one strand of fill- 
ing, or one pick. Therefore, the 
rpm of the crank shaft and the 
number of picks per minute have 
the same meaning. In the mill, 
the speed of the loom is usually 
spoken of as being so many picks 
per minute, ppm. 


Meshing of Gears 


It might be well to mention, at 
this point, the correct method of 
meshing gears. The teeth of gears 
should be meshed to such a depth 
that the strain of the operating 
load is carried by the thickest part 
of the teeth. Such a setting can 
be obtained without the teeth be- 
ing deep enough to score the gear 
as the loom is started. It is very 
important that new gears be well 
greased with the correct lubricant 


before 
loom. 

Gears that are meshed too deep- 
ly operate with a noticeable grind- 
ing noise and excessive vibration 
This will quickly and permanently 
injure the gear teeth, as well as 
cause the bearings and shafts to 
wear and require more power for 
the loom. 

Gears that are not meshed deep- 
ly enough will soon wear the tips 
of the teeth to sharp edges. This 
is especially true where a_ peak 
load is developed, such as between 
the crank-shaft and cam-shaft 
gears as the loom picks. A setting 
of this kind does not deliver the 
full power that may be obtained 
by correctly meshing the gears. 

A little instruction and exper!i- 
ence is all that is necessary in or- 
der to develop the “feel’’ of prop- 
erly meshed gears. This may be 
supplemented by the simple test 
of turning the gears by hand with 
a sheet of thin paper placed be- 
tween them. If the paper is cut, 
the gears are usually meshed too 
deeply. The paper should clearly 
show the markings of the teeth. 
but it should not be cut. 

Correct oiling and oiling sched- 
ules will be covered in a later ar- 
ticle in the series, but the impor- 
tance of greasing new gears before 
running the loom cannot be over- 
stressed; therefore it is worth men- 
tioning at this point. Never start 
up new gears without first greas- 
ing them so that the teeth of the 
gears run or work on a film of 
lubricant, instead of metal against 
metal. 

The quantity of cloth woven in 
a given period is said to be the 
production for that period. Produc- 
tion may be recorded, for payroll 


power is applied to the 
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ARCH CONNECTION slack warp threads weaving in- 


termittently. 


10. Hard Size: An excess of size ap- 
plied to the sheet of warp yarn 
at the slasher, resulting in the 
ends being stuck together and in 
excess size being caked on the 
yarn. 
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LOOM SEAT 
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ll. Jerked-in Filling: An excess of 
filling yarn that has been pulled 
into the open shed. This is the 
result of the filling being dou- 
bled back on itself once or sev- 
eral times and being woven into 
the cloth at or near the selvage. 


12. Kinky Filling: Small loops or 
kinks in the filling yarn which 
are woven into the cloth. 


13. Loop Selvage: Filling thread 
forms small irregular loops at the 
selvage instead of weaving tight- 
ly against outside selvage end. 

14. Mildew: Fungus growth on the 
warp yarns resulting from exces- 
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Copyright, 1932, Draper Corp., Hopedale, Mass. 


FIG. 7—Frame, cam shaft, and picking motion on E-Model loom. 


information, as so many picks per 
shift as read from the pick clocks, 
a “pick” in this instance being 
1,000 or 10,000 revolutions of the 
loom crank shaft, depending upon 
the type of pick clock used. Mi£lls 
without pick clocks usually pay 
the weavers on the basis of yards 
woven per week, which means by 
the “cut.” The actual number of 
yards of cloth in a cut may be de- 
termined by each mill to suit its 
own convenience. As a general 
rule, a single cut of cloth has some- 
where between 39 and 60 yards, 
while a double cut ranges from 
60 to 120 yards. Use of the word 
“cut” here does not mean that the 
cloth is actually cut off the loom 
when these yardages are woven. It 


is only a measure of length. If - 


100 yards has been specified as be- 
ing a cut in a mill, every time 100 
yards of warp yarn passes through 
the slasher, a mark is made on the 
sheet of yarn, called a cut mark, 
and the weaver would receive a 
certain pay based on each 100 
yards or cuts woven. 


Definitions of Defects 


1. Black Oil: Oil, discolored by 
minute particles of iron, blown 
or splashed on cloth, warp or fill- 
ing. Yellow oil and rusty oil cause 
seconds similarly. 


2. Bow in Cloth: Filling yarn curves 
across width of cloth instead of 


3. 


sive moisture in the yarns and 
high temperatures. 


15. Misdraws: The warp ends are 
drawn incorrectly in the harness 
and, as a result, do not weave 
properly. In a plain weave, if 
the end is drawn wrong in the 
harness, it makes a “flat.” If not 
drawn in the harness at all, it 
makes a “float.” 


16. Mispicks: As the name implies, a 
pick has been missed or a strand 
of filling left out. In a plain 
weave, this results in two fill- 
ing threads being placed in the 
same shed, or the filling may 
weave correctly but make a thin 
place. 


Misreed: One or more warp ends 
drawn through the wrong dent 
in the reed, making a streak 
down the length of the cloth. 


18. Mixed Filling: The wrong count 
of filling in the shuttle, making 
a thin streak across the width of 
the cloth if filling is lighter than 
correct count; a thick streak if 


weaving-in as a straight line. 


Breakout: Any number of warp 
ends, in excess of 12, broken out 
at the same time; may be 
classed as bobbin, slam-off, warp 
stop motion, broken shuttle, shut- 
tle screw, shuttle eye, shuttle 
splinter, picker, harness _ strap, 
harness rib, or harness eye 
breakout. 


Broken Pick: When the filling 
yarn breaks and a portion of the 

pick is missing. 

Buttonholes, or Tear Drops: A 
defect usually occurring near a 17. 
selvage and appearing as an egg- 
shaped thin place about the size 
and shape of a small buttonhole, 
with the length of the defect 
running lengthwise of the cloth. 
Filling yarn may or may not be 
cut in the defect. 


Crack: A small open space, oc- 


curring irregularly between two filling is heavier than correct 
picks of filling, which may ex- count. 


aS ES ee ey SS 1g. Gly Filling: Of on the filling 
the width of the fabric. yarn making yellow, brown, or 
Creased Selvage: Selvage folded black streaks at irregular inter- 
over or creased by temple being vals across the width of the 
set too close. cloth. 


Drawback: A thin or reedy stripe 20. Oily Threads: Same appearance 
running lengthwise of the cloth, as oily filling except running in 
resulting from increased tension direction of warp. 

on one or more adjacent warp 2}, Overshots: One or more warp 
ends. Mat-up back of drop wires ends fail to be raised correctly 
or between drop wires and har- and the filling floats over these 
ness may cause it. Defect may ex- ends for one or more picks. 


tend over a few or a large num- 99. pick Outs: A warp or filling de- 
ber of ends. 


Dropped Threads: One or more (Continued on page 130) 
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Hard Struggle for 
Textile Freedom 


AUGUST 6, with the crash of the 
first atomic bomb, ushered in a 
new era for the world. This and the 
entrance of Russia into the war with 
Japan made a new situation and out- 
look for the economic, as well as the 
political and social world. Yet, even 
after such events, the textile indus- 
try ran into extended economic con- 
trol measures, called for by the 
President himself on August 9. 

Here was an industry operating, 
not at the peak of the war period, 
but still at an extraordinary level 
compared with peacetime normal. 
Preparations for reconversion were 
under way even before the eventful 
week forecast an early termination 
of the Japanese conflict and a heavy 
reduction in government business. 


Along with pressures by Congress_ 


for reduction of the military estab- 
lishment and concurrent reduction of 
procurement programs, the summer 
had seen an intensifying of opposi- 
tion to the low-end clothing and tex- 
tile controls. An industry which had 
demonstrated its capacity for quick 
conversion to tremendous war needs 
was ready to fill unusual civilian de- 
mands if political restraints were re- 
linquished. 

OCR had been pressing for months 
to get more such production, and 
WPB itself was ready to abandon 
restrictive measures, when President 
Truman, on August 9, stepped into the 
picture with a new program of con- 
trol for reconversion. The OPA had 
fought the industry and other gov- 
ernment agencies in their efforts to- 
ward return of normal competitive 
conditions. It had apparently won 
the President’s support for continued 
control. 


Easing of Curbs 
by WPB Indicated 


Textile leaders have for months 
been irked by the reluctance of bu- 
reaucratic authorities to relinquish 
controls which were accepted as rea- 
sonable while scarcity of civilian 
goods threatened inflation. By mid- 
summer, the signs of expansion in 
civilian textiles during the coming 
months were clear. The chief ob- 
stacle to reconversion plans appeared 
to be in the very controls themselves. 

OPA has its ceilings for necessary 


restraints on prices. There was no 
objection to continuance thereof un- 
til the danger of inflation should pass. 
But that could be assured only by 
substantial output of civilian goods, 
and the super-imposed low-end pro- 
gram was not stimulating, but was re- 
tarding plans for civilian production. 

However, immediately after the 
President’s call for continued regu- 
lation, it was reported that WPB was 
preparing through its textile bureau 
a complete revision of programs to 
meet the rapidly changing war situa- 
tion. Such revision was started on 
information that the military was 
planning immense cutbacks on tex- 
tiles. It was held to presage some 
easing of curbs. 

Orders M-388 and M-328-B, it was 
expected, would remain in force for 
another eight months, or the latter 
with schedules of the former shifted 
to it. This meant continued alloca- 
tion of production in cotton, rayon, 
and wool fabrics. On the other hand, 
some opinion was that it seemed 
hardly likely the full list of 224 es- 


sential items under M-388—138 cot- 
ton, 45 rayon and 41 wool items— 
would be programmed. 


Summer Developments 
Toward Reconversion 


Among the textiles, wool goods 
were the most favorably placed early 
in the summer for reconversion. This 
was recognized by elimination of the 
freeze in worsteds and passing of the 
spindle-hour quota in woolens. This 
left woolen manufacturers free to 
plan civilian production except for 
priority orders and the provisions of 
M-388-C. Some progress was made 
during the summer. Worsteds were 
still subject to priority orders which 
left little chance for civilian goods, 
even with the freeze revoked. How- 
ever, it was figured that wool-goods 
production would be 80 per cent civil- 
ian by November. 

As the Japanese one-front war was 
characterized from the start as a 
“cotton” textile theater, that leading 
textile naturally stood to be late in 
reconversion. It was figured by July 
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“No! The old man wouldn’t listen to me about establishing 
a nursery—now the whole doggone mill is over-run!” 
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31 that the acute phase in shortage 
of civilian cotton textiles would be 
over by the first of next year. WPB 
officials cited that the production 
drive was getting results, and they 
also indicated that military cutbacks 
promised soon to be larger than had 
been expected. 

Rapid changes in the war picture 
in August pointed to earlier improve- 
ment in civilian cotton textiles. With 
the end of hostilities in sight, it was 
figured that V-J Day would bring 
quick changes in WPB allocations of 
production, as follows: civilian, 83 
per cent; export 11 per cent: military 
8 per cent. 

As to rayon and rayon-fabric order 
M-356, it was expected to continue 
in force for the third quarter of 1945. 
However, the capitulation of Japan 
was forecast to bring a reduction in 
military allocation of rayons, while 
the export allotment might be raised 
slightly. 


Prices Muddled 


Ceiling prices for cotton textiles 
were in a muddle the first part of 
August. The original and revised SO- 
114 had hinged on wage advances au- 
thorized by WLB last May. The or- 
der was issued on June 21 and re- 
vised August 8, but mill manage- 
ments remained confused as to what 
final price advances would be al- 
lowed. 


Machinery a Problem 


Wartime stress upon production, 
not surprisingly, has taken its toll 
on textile machinery. Thus, on Aug- 


ust 10, the WPB announced that in- 


adequate supply of textile machinery 
and textile maintenance, repair, and 
operating items was a factor in the 
difficulties of textile manufacturers. 
Not only long hours of manufacture, 
but the demands upon machinery for 
unaccustomed heavy work for war 
needs, have had their effect in wear- 
ing out equipment. Meantime, tex- 
tile machinery plants had been de- 
voted to ordnance production. 


Continued Emphasis 
on Heavy Production 


It was clear within a few days 
after the eventful Tuesday, August 
14, when Japan accepted Allied 
terms, that cutbacks in textiles were 
to be immediately effected by the 
government. By August 16, for ex- 
ample, announcement was made by 
WPB of termination of contracts 
amounting to approximately 275,000,- 
000 yards of cotton fabrics. 

Yet, even with military business 
out of the way, emphasis on the need 
for continued wartime production in 
textiles was stressed by WPB. Be- 
cause of anticipated increases in cot- 
ton goods for relief purposes and the 
low ebb in civilian supplies, it was 
still felt necessary to maintain the 
drive for rallying production from 
nine to 12 billion yards annually. 

Similarly, a further drive in the 
wool industry was considered essen- 
tial. While fewer men will be in the 
army, the reduction by 5,000,000 will 
take about a year; those remaining 
will have to be clothed, and those re- 
turning will have to be outfitted with 
civilian apparel, which is still at an 
extreme low. 





As Seen Across an Executive's Desk 


August 15, 1945. 


The Annual Wage Problem 


MUCH TALK has been heard during 

the past few years about a guar- 
anteed or annual wage for labor. In 
several organizations, such a plan has 
already been installed and is operat- 
ing with fair success, according to 
reports. But by and large, as a gen- 
eral policy to be adopted, it has 
never been considered seriously by 
the rank and file of employers. 

The government was finally 
brought into the picture last winter 
when the National War Labor Board 
was asked to make some decision on 
the demands of the CIO’s steel work- 
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ers’ union for wage adjustments and 
other important concessions, as among 
their demands was a guaranteed or 
annual wage. The National War La- 
bor Board side-stepped the issue by 
recommending to the president that 
he create a commission to study the 
entire problem. 

After several months, President 
Roosevelt handed the problem to 
WMAB. After this board had se- 
riously considered the vagaries and 
implications involved in the problem, 
it was finally turned over to Arthur 
S. Meyer, chairman of the N. Y. State 
Board of Mediation and panel chair- 
man in the famous “Little Steel” case. 
Mr. Meyer, who is one of the na- 


tion’s most eminent labor arbitrat- 
ors, will hear testimony from repre- 
sentatives from both management and 
labor. 

Murray W. Latimer, chairman of 
the Railway Retirement Board, is 
another member selected to work 
with Mr. Meyer on the problem. He 
will direct a research staff which will 
analyze all annual wage plans now 
in operation and study the most im- 
portant proposals. 

It is thought that these studies will 
consume about one year and that fi- 
nally all data will be submitted to 
Congress. The approach to the prob- 
lem is that of reasoned consideration 
and a solution may be suggested by 
the results found. Many feel, how- 
ever, that this will not be the final 
motivating solution, as able men in 
both groups think the question of an- 
nual wages will be settled by the 
exigencies of economic and political 
strength. 


More Labor Melange 


Everyone is discussing the labor 
melange and offering piece-meal 
ideas for clarifying the confusion. 


Most of the ideas advanced are local 


in their application and so far have 
not been of any great value. 

The new Secretary of Labor has 
sensed the scattered and conflicting 
controls which direct industrial and 
labor relations and has indicated that 
he soon hopes to bring order out of 
chaos. The problem is so big and so 
diversified that much time and per- 
haps legislative action will be need- 
ed. 

In the meantime, the agencies now 
in charge are endeavoring to meet the 
trying situations that arise, and the 
public members of the National War 
Labor Board have a plan to propose 
to the various powers in charge of 
final policies. They suggest that an 
employer and workers shall be al- 
lowed to agree on new pay rates 
which will not raise prices. The 
statement seems simple, at a glance, 
but any change carries with it dan- 
gers of inflation and strikes. 

The proposition does not seem to 
please anyone except the _ public 
members. Industry is demanding 
public hearings before any changes 
are made, while the CIO says that 
if a wage increase is to be denied 
solely on the “claim” of an employer 
that he would need a corresponding 
price increase, then the proposal of 
the public member is meaningless. 

There are many complications in- 
volved in such a plan that would in- 
fluence inter- and intra-plant opera- 
tions as well as inter- and _ intra- 
community or regional rates. One 
student of the subject says that in 
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its present form the proposal does 
not mean national industry-wide 
rates, but that it is a step in that 
direction. 

To date, there seems to be no im- 
mediate solution or action resulting 
from this suggestion of the public 
members. Since men in high ranking 
positions are already studying the 
various agencies and their operations, 
Chairman Davis is likely to proceed 
sle‘vly until War Demobilization and 
Reconversion Director John W. Sny- 
der and Secretary of Labor Lewis 
Schwellenback have an opportunity 
to become better informed on the 
general aspects of labor and indus- 
trial relations controls and policies. 

The one fact that employers need 
to keep in mind is that some kind of 
a reorganization is soon to take place 
and that the new policies must be 
fair and reasonable for all. 


Insidious Forces 


There seems to be some insidious 
force or influence motivating the 
many sporadic strikes now sweeping 
the country. A geographical study 
will indicate that they are general and 
that they strike the vital supply 
needs of both military and civilian 
welfare. The excuses offered are 
many and often trivial, but none is 
of sufficient importance to warrant 
stoppages at such a critical time. 

No one foresaw the sudden end of 
the war. Nor will the sudden end 
cause the need for supplies to dwin- 
dle. The emphasis will change, but 
work will be needed. There may be, 
and will be, tempcrary unemploy- 
ment due to changes in manufactur- 
ing needs, but production—and work- 
ers to get out that production—will 
still be necessary. 


Prosperity for All 


The urban citizen and the indus- 
trial worker are dependent upon the 
farmer for food and, in many in- 
stances, for some of their raw ma- 
terials; the farmer, on the other hand, 
is dependent upon the urban citizen 
and the industrial worker to con- 
sume his products. Boiled down, this 
means that unless the urban citizens 
and the industrial workers have jobs, 
they cannot purchase these agricul- 
tural products and keep the farmers 
busy. 

Or, to put it still differently, we 
might say that in the past there has 
been no surplus of production. There 
has been merely a deficiency in jobs 
and in purchasing power. When peo- 
ple work, they have money to spend, 
and they can consume the products 
of others. But this money must be 
secured from productive work if the 





Another use for cloth made of Neoprene- 
coated Fiberglas. Here it is the support- 
ing fabric in horizontal and upright sec- 
tions of passenger seats in TWA planes. 





purchasing power is to be sound. 
Government doles cannot make the 
economic machine move forever. 
And if industry is to furnish the 
jobs to produce this purchasing pow- 
er, the War Production Board—as 
soon as possible, since the war has 
ended—must disband and go home. 
It must leave the farms and cities, 
the entire nation, free to work on a 
sound economic basis: that of nat- 
urally producing and consuming. 


War Labor Board Rules 
on Its Own Authority 


According to the general press, the 
War Labor Board has ruled that the 
law under which it operates is su- 
perior to an anti-closed-shop amend- 
ment of the Florida constitution. 

Rejecting a petition by the attor- 
ney general of Florida, the Board up- 
held a maintenance-of-union mem- 
bership directive from the regional 
WLB at Atlanta in a case involving 
three A. F. of L. unions at the Port 
St. Joe paper mill. Industry mem- 
bers dissented. 

J. Tom Watson, the state attorney 
general, asked the National Board to 
intervene because of a state consti- 
tutional amendment adopted last No- 
vember which declares that the right 
of persons to work shall not be denied 
or abridged on account of member- 
ship or non-membership in a union. 
A U. S. District Court recently held 
the amendment valid, and the deci- 
sion was appealed by the unions. 

The paper mill did not appeal from 
the Regional Board maintenance-of- 
membership directive, but the state 
itself took up the issue. Then the 
National Board, in its decision, held 
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that the War Labor Disputes Act is 
supreme when in conflict with either 
state law or a state constitution. 

In reaching its decision, the Board 
said that it was guided by Article 6, 
Section 2, of the U. S. Constitution, 
which states: 

“This Constitution, and the laws of 
the United States which shall be made 
in pursuance thereof ... or which 
shall be made under the authority of 
the United States shall be the su- 
preme law of the land, and the judges 
in every state shall be bound there- 
by, anything in the Constitution or 
laws of any state to the contrary not- 
withstanding.” 

Under the standard maintenance- 
of-membership clause, workers are 
allowed 15 days to decide whether or 
not to withdraw from a union. Those 
remaining members must keep up 
their union dues for the duration of 
the contract or lose their jobs. 

The first agreement between the 
Florida company and the unions in 
1939 contained a union. security 
clause. The concern makes sulphate 
kraft linerboard, corrugated board, 
and kraft pulp. The WLB said that 
three other comparable paper mills 
in Florida have full union shop 
agreements reached through negotia- 
tions. 

The three unions involved in the 
decision are the International Broth- 
erhood of Paper Makers, Internation- 
al Brotherhood of Electrical Workers, 
and International Association of Ma- 
chinists. Together, they represent 
about 450 workers. 


The Textile Industry 
in Germany 


There is much speculation in the 
textile industry as to the future po- 
sition of Germany in the textile 
world. The attitude of the “Big 
Three” toward Germany is being 
carefully watched because this policy 
fis likely to determine the position of 
Japan’s textile industry. 

Textiles can be a war industry as 
well as a peace industry, as indicat- 
ed by the important role they played 
in the war just concluded. And yet 
they are so vital to peace that they 
become a necessity for a peaceful 
economy. 

Germany, before the war, ranked 
third in textile equipment, with a to- 
tal of 13 million spindles and 270,000 
looms, according to statistics of 1939. 
Japan ranked high as a fourth con- 
tender for textile production, and 
both nations were great exporters, 
Japan exceeding Germany in this 
field. Japan has been a serious com- 
petitor in the export world because 
of her low production costs and her 
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methods of doing business. During 
the war, Germany shifted largely to 
rayon manufacture because of her in- 
ability to secure cotton. 

There are several angles to the tex- 
tile problem: the actual need for tex- 
tiles for a peacetime economy, the 
threat of exports, and the potentiali- 
ties of textiles in a war program. The 
concensus seems to be that sufficient 
machinery shall be left in each de- 
feated nation to supply its own do- 
mestic peacetime demands, with any 
surplus transferred to China, where 
it is so urgently needed. 


National Cotton Council’s 
“Fighting Fund’’ 


The 17-state campaign for a two- 
million-dollar postwar “fighting 
fund” for cotton is fast gaining mo- 
mentum, the National Cotton Council 
has reported. 

To date, 2,232 cotton ginners, 146 
crushers, 135 merchants, 211 spin- 
ners, and 220 compressors have 
agreed to participate in the united 
program to protect cotton’s markets 
after V-J Day. The campaign was 
started after leaders of the cotton 
industry and economists had warned 
of the danger of postwar competition 
from synthetics, paper, and foreign 
growths. 

Oscar Johnston, Council president, 
said a decrease in America’s cotton 
markets would seriously disrupt the 
economy of the entire South, since 
cotton, in the terms of annual in- 
come, means $2,552,000,000. More 
than 15 million people either direct- 
ly or indirectly are affected by this 
income, he added. 

The “fighting fund” campaign calls 
for payment of 20 cents on each bale 
of cotton produced to finance scien- 
tific research, sales promotion, and 
other projects. Half of the fund will 
come from cotton producers and half 
from handlers and processors. 


Cotton Crop Forecast 


A United States cotton crop for 
1945 of 10,134,000 bales of 500 pounds 
of gross weight is forecast by the 
Crop Reporting Board, based upon 
information as of August 1. Such a 
production would be 17 per cent, or 
2,096,000 bales, less than in 1944, and 
2,159,000 bales less than the average 
production for the 10 year (1934-43) 
period. 

The indicated lint yield per acre of 
269.7 pounds is 39 pounds above the 
average yield and has been exceeded 
in only three years: namely, 1944, 
1942, and 1937. Allowing for average 
abandonment on the acreage in cul- 
tivation on July 1, the acreage for 
harvest this year is computed at 
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18,034,000, 10 per cent below the acre- 
age harvested in 1944 and the small- 
est during any of the past 60 years. 


Capital Gains Taxes 


Reports from Washington indicate 
that, for the present at least, capital 
gains taxes appear likely to remain 
unchanged, both as to holding periods 
and rates. 

The new Secretary of the Treasury, 
Fred M. Vinson, favors a holding pe- 
riod of at least two years, it is un- 
derstood, compared to the present 
term of six months. Incidentally, his 
predecessor, Mr. Morganthau, is be- 
lieved to have held the same opinion. 
But sentiment appears to be definite- 
ly against any change among Con- 
gressional tax planners. They hold 
that the present system of full taxa- 
tion on capital gains on assets held 
up to six months, with a 25 per cent 
tax ceiling on assets held more than 
six months, has proved more satis- 
factory than any tried so far. 

A marked increase has been noted 
in capital gains tax receipts since the 
shorter holding period rule became 
effective. But the yield even now is 
not considered sufficient to become 
an issue. Tax receipts under the 
former 18- to 24-month holding pe- 
riod plan were almost nil. The more 
important issue is that longer-term 
holding tends to discourage investors. 

What Congress will do eventually, 
even if White House pressure is felt, 
is pure conjecture. Even those who 
advocate a long holding period, with 
possibly higher rates on long-term 
gains, admit they’d have tough sled- 
ding on Capitol Hill. 


V-J Day Has Come 


With the coming of V-J Day, end- 
ing hostilities and paving a way for 
the search for a _ peaceful world, 
greater responsibilities are arriving. 
The international clean-up of the 
debris of man, the reconversion to 
peaceful construction, the repatria- 
tion of millions and the release of 
other millions to civilian life, the 
change in productive needs, the dis- 
tribution of such products to places 
most demanding, and thousands of 
other material adjustments will be 
exceedingly difficult. 

Under the edict of wartime central 
controls, it was difficult to mobilize 
our materials and our men for the 
common purpose, but under democ- 
racy and in a world no longer moti- 
vated by an objective of self-preser- 
vation, the situation will be differ- 
ent. When controls are removed and 
the opportunity exists again for in- 
dividuals to operate in the climate of 
a free enterprise system, many dif- 


ficulties will arise. Industry, which 
has been encased by the rigidity of 
government authority, will have to 
learn to operate once more in a new 
world in which both social and eco- 
nomic, as well as political, policies 
have changed. 

It will have to find itself and se- 
riously study its place in the na- 
tional economy. It will have to con- 
vince the public that it is capable 
and will perform according to the 
demands of national democracy. 

There are terrific undercurrents 
abroad all over the world, and this 
nation is not free from their influ- 
ence. These influences are alert and 
active and are keenly taking advan- 
tage of every opportunity. The point 
to be stressed is that the holocaust 
of international disruption is only 
half over. The final half is eliminat- 
ing the causes which provoked the 
discord. 

This nation during the past ten 
years has felt the pulse of a great 
social awakening, a dissatisfaction 
with some of the policies which are 
outmoded or have proved insufficient 
in these modern days. The cessa- 
tion of war and a return to former 
production methods and procedure 
will not solve the problems. It may 
even accentuate them. 

This nation is terrifically upset in 
its thinking, in its plans and purposes 
for the postwar world. So disturbed 
has it become and so engrossed in its 
wartime thinking that it has not yet 
had time to make either national or 
international long-range plans. The 
conflicting elements of selfishness, 
temporarily united under the impact 
of war, May soon appear again and 
contend for the spoils. 


Reconversion 


The cotton textile industry will not 
find itself in a difficult position in 
the reconversion program, provided 
WPB and OPA are reasonable in 
their policies. There will be much 
work to do to fill up the empty 
shelves and the empty reservoirs, but 
the mills and the merchants know 
how to do this job if the drastic 
controls are removed. The mill man- 
agers are practical men—scientific 
engineers—who study their plants all 
the time and know how to make 
them produce. The rules and regu- 
lations imposed by WPB, .OPA, and 
WLB have restricted them—have 
hindered production more than they 
have increased it. 

Labor, too, has become, to some ex- 
tent, demoralized and indifferent be- 
cause of the many regulations and 
uncertainties. All elements in the 
textile industry will be happy when 
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once again local initiative and man- 
agerial responsibility become a part 
of the program of progress. Working 
cooperatively and freed from the de- 
tailed and doubtful regulations which 
almost daily roll out from some bu- 
reaucratic office, labor and manage- 
ment can discharge their responsibili- 
ties together. 

The textile industry must be freed 
as soon as possible so that it can 
fulfill its economic mission. The gov- 
ernment must no longer hold the in- 
dustry and the civilian market in 
doubt about what will happen next. 
The war is over, and individual initi- 
ative and the free-enterprise system 
must be given an opportunity to 
make their contributions to peace. 


Retrospection 


Now that the war has been ended 
and the problems of peace sweep in, 
the cotton textile industry can “view 
with pride” its contributions to the 
war effort. Textiles have ranked 
high on the “must program’; some 
have said that they ranked next to 
steel. At any rate, they have been 
vital necessities and have served 
thousands of uses. 

Never at any time have our fight- 
ing forces been handicapped by acute 
textile needs. The tocsins of danger- 
ous shortages have sounded on the 
homefront, but on the battlefront, 
textiles have been ever present when 
and as needed. 

Mill managers and workers alike 
can feel an assurance of national 
pride in their accomplishments. The 
industry has written a memorable 
chapter in its history. It did its part 
and did it with its own machinery, 
men, and money. It was never de- 
pendent upon government aid. 

The call for emergency war pro- 
duction has stopped. Many orders 
have been cancelled. Reconversion is 
in order. Resolutely, in peace as in 
war, our executives and workers turn 
to the task. It will not take long. It 
is hoped that as controls are removed, 
both labor and capital will prove 
again that in this new and disturbed 
world they can live and work to- 
gether. We must “keep on keeping 
on.” The responsibilities for peace 
are greater than those of war. Co- 
operative intelligence and action must 
prevail. 


New Fibers 


New fibers, which have textile men 
talking, are being produced from 
acrylo nitrile, a recently developed 
synthetic. 

A veil of secrecy surrounds them, 
but they are three in number, devel- 
oped by three different companies. 


They are being advanced as rivals of 
nylon, and little else is being said 
about them except that they may cost 
less than nylon in the postwar period. 

Currently, acrylo  nitrile—made 
from cyanamid and petroleum— is be- 
ing produced by American Cyanamid 
Company and is going almost entire- 
ly into war-needed, oil-resistant syn- 
thetic rubber. Later, Du Pont, Union 
Carbide, and General Electric, which 
have tested the usefulness of acrylo 
nitrile for making synthetic fibers in 
their own laboratories may employ 
it for plastics and paints. 


Many Problems Confront 
Cotton Conferees 


Cotton conferees face two major 
hurdles: prices and market division. 
Representatives of producing and 
consuming countries are trying to 


prepare a preliminary international! 
cotton agreement to be considered at 
a later full-dress cotton conference. 
But a Washington meeting finds that 
the first stumbling block is the divi- 
sion of world markets among pro- 
ducers. U.S. representatives are un- 
derstood to be asking for 60 per cent 
of the world market, based on long- 
term average experience. Other na- 
tions insist that we should have only 
40 per cent, based on the average of 
recent years. A compromise of 50 
per cent appears probable. Even 
more difficult is the price problem. 
The United States wants it high 
enough to permit us to sell abroad 
without export subsidies. Britain 
holds out for a sharp cut in cotton 
prices. Brazil, now in a relatively 
sound cotton position, is taking only 
superficial interest in the affair. 


WEW FNGLAND 


MILL SITUATION 





AS THE war ended, mill men of the 

district were pondering the 
questions of cancellations, adjust- 
ments of controls, and reconversion 
to civilian production in the last 
months of the year. Details on can- 
cellations of government contracts in 
all textiles were lacking at the time 
of writing, but in general it was stat- 
ed that heavy cutbacks were imme- 
diately planned. 

Contract cancellations began to 
reach combed-goods mills by wire 
right after August 14, the day Japan 
accepted Allied terms. Various fine 
cotton goods were reported in ex- 
cessive supply and not wanted any 
longer for war purposes. Right up 
to the end of hostilities, negotiations 
had been in progress for some war 
goods, but for short-term delivery and 
with very little to the end of the 
year. 

While waiting for more definite 
news on cancellations, the mills at 
mid-August were considering 
arrangements for switching looms to 
favored civilian weaves. Some gov- 
ernment cotton cloths had to be run 
out before the switch could be made. 
Numerous problems of reconversion 
were then said to be faced. 

Much interest was attached to ray- 
on goods and what their new place 
will be in the future of textiles. Re- 
scheduling, obviously, was also up- 
permost in this division, with war 
goods production largely eliminated 
in rayon goods. 

Wool manufacturers were confi- 
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dent of plentiful demand for a long 
time. The world-wide wool indus- 
try has been so dislocated that relief 
needs abroad are expected to make 
continued demands upon American 
machinery, and home civilian needs 
will depend upon domestic mills for 
some time. 


Inventories Low 
as Tide Turns 


Indicative of conditions in New 
England was a survey conducted in 
the summer by the Rhode Island 
Textile Association to determine the 
needs of the textile plants in the 
state. It was a questionnaire chief- 
ly on the need for workers, but the 
secretary, Edward F. Walker, offered 
some comments on the general tex- 
tile situation. Returns indicated that 
the number of workers was 15,000 
to 18,000 short of a normal comple- 
ment. As approximately 70,000 work- 
ers is normal, the percentage decline 
was severe. 

When the survey was made, war 
conditions still applied, but Mr. Walk- 
er drew conclusions in relation to 
the change which has eventuated. 
One noteworthy comment is that the 
mills have practically no inventory. 
On this circumstance, he forecast 
that textile mills will be unusually 
busy for two or three years. 

Not only is there a current short- 
age in textiles of all sorts in this 
country, but the scarcity has reached 
world-wide proportions. England, 
Mr. Walker reported, has all it can 
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do to keep up with coupon rationing 
of essential clothing. From other 
sources, it is made clear that British 
mills will do little exporting to this 
country for some time. 


Synthetic vs. Natural 
Fibers a Big Question 


Following the war, there will be 
an enormous development in the field 
of synthetics, Mr. Walker reported. 
“While the old-line staples will con- 
tinue to be made,” he said, “there 
will be great opportunity for the de- 
velopment of new fabrics, new 
blends, new processes of manufac- 
ture and finishing, and a wide field 
for imagination and talent in the 
merchandising of the products of our 
mills.” 

In this column during the year, we 
have urged speaking of the ‘textile 
industry” rather than the “cotton 


industry” because of the interweav- 
ing of synthetics and natural fibers 
in the mills of New England, as well 
as the development of mergers in- 
volving both kinds of production. In 





Comprehensive organizational 
changes were announced by TUBIZE 
RAYON Corp. at a recent luncheon 
honoring president John E. Bassill 
and vice-president E. R. Van Vliet, 





Mr. Bassill 


both of whom have recently com- 
pleted 25 years of service with the 
company. Seven divisions have been 
created, four of which represent the 
elevation to major importance of ac- 
tivities which the president and as- 
sistants have been carrying on in 
connection with other projects. Three 
divisions—yarns, fabrics, and finance 
—while already established depart- 
ments, have been reorganized and 
elevated to divisional status. 

The newly organized _ divisions 
and the men who will head them are 
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wool, such development is only latent, 
but acceleration of the tendency un- 
der new competition of the fibers 
would surprise nobody. 

Likewise indicative of the trend 
are the plans of Naumkeag Steam 
Cotton Co., Salem, Mass., to broaden 
its peacetime production to include 
rayons and spun-glass materials. In 
other words, one of the fine old cot- 
ton units, with a high reputation in 
the field of sheets and pillow-cases 
(the famous Pequot line) is appar- 
ently keeping in step with moderni- 
zation through diversification. 

Typical, too, is the development in 
recent years of a leading New Eng- 
land textile unit now 100 years old, 
the Pepperell Manufacturing Co., of 
Boston. Several chapters of a book 
celebrating its 100th anniversary in- 
dicate the problems facing the com- 
pany at the crossroads. Among the 
steps taken toward moving ahead 
were establishment of its own sales 
department, entry into the field of 
national advertising, and diversifica- 
tion to include the field of rayons. 


as follows: Industrial and Human Re- 
lations, Jack Wolff; Yarn, R. C. 
Jones; Technical, C. R. Dolmetsch; 
Fabrics, Harry Gold; Controller’s, G. 
T. Adams; Financial, F. P. Huff. 





Mr. Van Vliet 


In addition, Mr. Bassill has an- 


nounced several individual promo- 
tions. E. R. Van Vliet becomes ex- 
ecutive vice-president; F. J. Stewart, 
assistant treasurer and tax specialist; 
H. W. Baker, assistant secretary and 
corporation counsel; W. E. Crooks, 
manager of the Rome, Ga., plant; J. F. 
Caylor, assistant to the manager at 
Rome; Herman L. Weisler, assistant 
to the vice-president in charge of 
Fabrics Division; Reginald Hayes, su- 
perintendent of the Hopewell, Va., 
plant. 


NEWERA MILLs, INc., recently or- 
ganized to take over the former mill 
of Birmingham Textile Co., has plans 
under way for modernization and ex- 
pansion in the plant, including instal- 
lation of considerable additional 
equipment. The new company will 
continue in the manufacture of sheet- 
ings and is headed by William H. 
Jones and associates. J. R. Wikle, 
formerly manager, Magnolia Cotton 
Mill Co., Magnolia, Ark., will be 
plant manager. 


VERNEY BRUNSWICK MILLS, INC., 
Brunswick, Maine, the largest of the 
mills controlled by Gilbert Verney, 
has changed its name to Verney Cor- 
poration. Simultaneously, the acqui- 
sition of all of the common stock of 
the mills in the Verney group was 
announced. These are located in 
Manchester and Peterborough, N. H., 
and Taunton and Fall River, Mass. 
Verney Corporation has raised $4,- 
300,000 for future expansion. 


BURLINGTON MILLS Corp. has begun 
erection of a new mill at Medellin, 
Colombia, South America. Another 
foreign branch plant is under con- 
struction at Cuernavaca, near Mexi- 
co, D. F. This plant is in association 
with Fabrica de Hilados y Tejidos del 
Hato, Mexico, D. F. Arrangements 
in Mexico are with Luis and Guiller- 
ma Barroso. Both plants are sched- 
uled to be in operation in the near 
future. 


All machinery and equipment of 
the R. L. James & Son hosiery mill 
at Marion, N. C., were recently pur- 
chased by W. P. Elliott, owner of 
Overlook Knitting Mill, also of Mari- 
on. Mr. Elliott’s postwar plans in- 
clude the erection of a building near 
his original plant to house the ma- 
chinery and equipment purchased. 
He will also continue to operate the 
present mill. 


LANE COTTON MILLS, New Orleans, 
are planning postwar expansion at 
the plant, expecting to increase the 
working force to about 2400 persons, 
as compared with about 1350 at pres- 
ent. Products will be diversified to 
include fabrics for cotton and rayon 
suitings, work clothing, auto seat 
covers, upholstery, etc. 


UNIVERSAL BRAIDING MILLS, Wor- 
cester, Mass., manufacturers of braid- 
ed rugs, who formerly bought the 
yarn they used, have established 
their own carding and spinning de- 
partments separate from the braiding 
mill. The new plant is located at 80 
Austin Street. 


WELLINGTON SeEaRS Co. has been 
purchased by West PoINnt MrFc. Co., 
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isis production of clean yarn ordinarily 
requires countless hours of attention from spinners or 
special cleaning crews. These hours can be measurably 
reduced and a much cleaner yarn produced by pre- 
venting lint accumulation with American MonoRail 


Automatic Cleaners. 


Efficient cleaning comes from a swirling or cyclonic 
action of air currents produced by American MonoRail 
Automatic Cleaners. A proper velocity and correct 
current do the cleaning without harmful disturbance 
of roving or yarn. Cyclonic Cleaners consist of traveling 
blowers, self-propelled around a loop of MonoRail track. 
One fan sets up the cyclonic currents directed down 
and around the machines, while another fan sends a 
column of air directly against the ceiling. 


Let an experienced American MonoRail engineer tell 
the complete story of Controlled Cyclonic Cleaning for 
spinning, winding, twisting and warping operations. 
Write for new 24-page book explaining cost 
saving advantage. 


THE AMERIGA 
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13106 ATHENS AVE. CLEVELAND 7, OHIO 
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according to a joint statement issued 


_ recently by Charles A. Sweet and 


~~ 


George H. Lanier, presidents of the 
two corporations. No changes in per- 


' sonnel or policies are contemplated. 


In a post V-J Day party recogniz- 
ing the fact that management had 
its trials in wartime, the 250 em- 
ployees of S. Stroock & Co., New- 
burgh, N. Y., woolen manufacturers, 
reversed the usual procedure by giv- 
ing a party for “management morale” 
on the mill grounds. Among the 
events planned to “build up the 
bosses” was a softball game, in each 
inning of which the employees al- 
lowed Sylvan Stroock, president of 
the firm, to hit a home run. 


Andrew N. Winslow, Jr., Boston, 
Mass., trustee of a fund created for 
the benefit of the Massachusetts in- 
stitute of Technology, has purchased 
all the capital stock of ConTINENTAL 
Mitts, Lewiston, Maine, manufactur- 
ers of broadcloths, pongees, etc. Cost 
is reported at $125.00 a share. The 
plant will be operated under this con- 


trolling interest in the future. 


AVONDALE Mitts, Alexander City, 
Ala., have received an award for 
having the lowest percentage of ab- 
sentees of any mill making duck in 
Alabama. The award was announced 
by a special army cotton duck team 
of officers, and a plaque was present- 
ed to the plant at a barbecue lunch- 
eon given to employees and their 
families. 


Woopcrest KNITTING Mitt, Char- 
lotte, N. C., recently organized by 
Herbert Funderburk, has begun man- 
ufacture of women’s full-fashioned 
hose on a schedule of about 3600 
pairs per week. Mr. Funderburk was 
for many years connected with Nebel 
Knitting Company, Charlotte. Ma- 
chinery for his new plant was pur- 
chased from Sterling Hosiery Mills, 
Inc., Spindale, N. C. 


Winona Knittrna Mitts, Inc., Wi- 
nona, Minn., have plans for a new 
four-story addition to the mill, to- 
taling 22,500 sq. ft. of floor space. A 
portion of the structure is to be used 
for expansion in the production de- 
partment, and the remainder for stor- 
age, distribution, and general service. 
Cost is reported at close to $150,000, 
with equipment. 


CLARK THREAD Company, Pelham, 
Ga., has acquired several city blocks 
in the eastern part of the town, in- 
cluding a group of 62 dwellings, here- 
tofore held by Hand Trading Com- 
pany. The company had previously 
acquired 15 houses in the same dis- 


Spice for a fall suit—a blouse of crisp, dull- 
surfaced Koda crepe, woven of Eastman ace 
tate rayon. Fabric from Riordan. 





trict and plans to add to its housing 
development for employees. 


The NortTH BItiertica Co., N. Bille- 
rica, Mass., has completed a new two- 
story addition, 118 feet long by 40 
feet wide, containing large areas of 
glass-brick construction. "he spool- 
ing, dressing, and winding depart- 
ments will use the ground floor, and 
part of the spinning department will 
use the top floor. 


HATHAWAY MANUFACTURING CO., 
New Bedford, Mass., is building a 
two-story addition to its present 
plant, which will be used as an ad- 
ministration building. It will be 50 
feet long, 33 feet wide and will cost 
approximately $18,000. 


AGAWAM DYE Works, INc., recent- 
ly purchased the former Kunhardt 
Mill property on Island Street, Law- 
rence, Mass. Plans are to move from 
Lowell to the newly acquired prop- 
erty as soon as renovations are com- 
pleted. 


A new corporation is being organ- 
ized in Asheboro, N. C., in which sub- 
stantial interest will be held by Bur- 
lington Mills Corp., Greensboro, N. 
C., to purchase the mill and property 
of SuNsPuUN Mrc. Co., Asheboro. The 
plant was heretofore operated as a 
partnership by Brockman & Schloss. 


HARTFORD SPINNING, INC., Union- 
ville, Conn., has awarded general 
contract to Associated Construction 








Co., Groton, Conn., for a new one- 
story addition, including alterations in 
the present building. Cost is re- 
ported at close to $40,000, with equip- 
ment. 


Property of ERWIN KNITTING MILLs, 
West Huntsville, Ala., consisting of 
three main buildings on a 12-acre 
tract of land, has been purchased by 
John Blue Co., Laurinburg, N. C., 
fertilizer products. It will be used 
for another line of production in the 
future. 


RUSSELL MANUFACTURING COMPANY, 
Middletown, Conn., has let contract to 
Dennis O’Brien & Sons, Inc., Hartford, 
Conn., for a new one-story building, 
61 x 123 ft., to be equipped as a re- 
search laboratory. The cost is to 
be about $40,000, with equipment. 


CHENEY BROTHERS, Manchester, 
Conn., have taken out building per- 
mit for a new one-story addition, 182 
x 309 ft., for a new finishing mill. The 
cost is reported at about $400,000, 
with equipment. R. K. Ferguson Co., 
Cleveland, is engineer. 


The E. & W. Dyemnc Corp. or NEw 
JERSEY, INc., Paterson, has been sold 
to Philip Martell, president of Phil- 
mar, Inc. Peter Edelman, president 
and Samuel Brenner, secretary-treas- 
urer of the former company, are re- 
tiring from the dyeing business. 


JoHn Hanp & Son, Paterson, N. J., 
silk manufacturers, have sold their 
Paterson plant to Nathan N. Piatt, 
a silk weaver. Reported cost was 
$60,000. 


Cuicorpee SALES CORPORATION has 
moved from 40 Worth St. to occupy 
the third, fourth, and fifth floors of 
27-29 Worth Street, New York. 


McGaucH Hosiery MIs, Dallas, 
Tex., have purchased the mill and 
business of Lone Star Hosiery Mills, 
San Antonio. Plans are to operate 
the new acquisition as Unit No. 3, 
branch mill, increasing output by 
about 25 per cent. 


MASSACHUSETTS MOHAIR §#£=PLUSH 
Company, Lowell, Mass., has plans 
under way for a new one-story ad- 
dition to the weave shed. Charles 
T. Main, Inc., is architect and engi- 
neer. 


ENERGETIC WorsTED Corp., Bridge- 
port, Pa., plans a new addition to the 
mill, with alterations and improve- 
ments in the present building. Cost 
is estimated at over $100,000, with 
equipment. | 


BURKLIN Process COMPANY has 
been incorporated in Dover, Del., with 
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FACT-FILLED BOOKLET DESCRIBES NEW 
1.0 AND 1.25-DENIER RAYON STAPLES 











One of the 
informative 
double page 
spreads in the 
new booklet 
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American Viscose Corporation’s recently 
announced new 1.0-denier rayon staple 
fiber ... as well as a new 1.25-denier rayon 
staple fiber...are interestingly discussed 
and described in a fact-filled booklet that 
the company has just released. 


Besides telling how and why these finer 
denier fibers can be spun into much finer 
yarns than are possible with standard type 
rayon staple fibers, the booklet includes 
swatches of some of the new and varied 
rayon fabrics now in commercial produc- 
tion. Many of these fabrics would not have 
been possible without the new fibers. They 
run all the way from spun rayon sheers 
and fine prints to a double tricot spun 
rayon and cotton fabric for women’s gloves. 


While perhaps the most important fea- 
ture of the new staples is the added strength 
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they give to textiles of comparable weight, 
the many physical ditferences between the 
new deniers and the old are graphically 
shown in the booklet as well. \licrophoto- 
graphs and actual samples of the loose sta- 
ples assist in telling the story. 


On one of the sixteen pages it is ex- 
plained why yarns as fine as 100/1 cc. can 
be commercially spun from the 1.0-denier 
rayon staples, and yarns as fine as 70/1 cc. 
from the 1.25-denier staples. 

Many other qualities of the new staples 
are detailed, while the booklet also lists 
important practical processing suggestions. 

Greige mills, converters, dyers and fin- 
ishers, and garment manufacturers are 
invited to write for copies. Address Amer- 
ican Viscose Corporation, 350 Fifth Ave- 
nue, New York 1, N. Y. 
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Complete facilities for studying rayon tex- 
tile production and for conducting original 
research are provided by The Textile Re- 
search Department of the American Vis- 
cose Corporation at Marcus Hook, Pa. 
There, full-size commercial machinery for 
practically every operation in the textile 
industry is installed within a single, unique 
plant. Shown is a Whitin tricot knitting 
machine, typical of the varied equipment 
with which the Department technicians 
work, 


“VINYON” SAVES 
WORKERS’ SHIRTS 


Special acid-resistant work shirts made of 
“Vinyon” have been made by the Amert- 
can Viscose Corporation for the use of 
employees in the spinning departments of 
several of its plants where employees and 
their clothing are daily exposed to contact 
with acids. 

In spinning viscose rayon, the viscose 
solution is hardened into filaments in an 
acid bath which contains sulphuric acid, 
sodium sulfate, zinc sulfate, and other in- 
gredients. Contact with these acids rapidly 
deteriorated the shirts usually worn by em- 
ployees and this led the company to experi- 
ment with “Vinyon” yarn, which is known 
for its acid-resistant properties. Reports to 
date on the “Vinyon” shirts indicate that 
they are giving exceptional service and 
show no harmful results from constant ex- 
posure to acids. 

The shirts are of an open knit construc- 
tion and are not intended to provide pro- 
tection against possible acid burns. Their 
purpose is to provide a practical work 
shirt that will stand up under repeated con- 
tact with acids. 





MAKE USE OF 4-PLY SERVICE 


| PRODUCT RESEARCH 
Helps you get the right yarn or fiber. 


2 FABRIC DEVELOPMENT 


Helps you design new fabrics. 


3 TEXTILE RESEARCH 


Helps solve production and finish- 
ing problems. 


4 “CROWN*” TESTED 


Helps provide scientific selling facts. 


AMERICAN VISCOSE 
CORPORATION 


America’s largest producer of 
rayon yarns and staple fibers 


Offices: 350 Fifth Avenue, New York 1, New 
York; Charlotte, N. C.; Philadel- 
phia, Pa.; Providence, R. I.; Wash- 
ington, D. C.; Wilmington, Del. 
Plants at: Marcus Hook, Pa.; Roa- frm 
noke, Va.; Lewistown, Pa.; Nitro, ‘algae: 
W. Va.; Parkersburg, W. Va.; Mead- 
ville, Pa.; Front Royal, Va. 

*Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 


CROWN 
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capital of 100 shares of stock, no par 
value. Plans are to operate a textile 
dyeing plant. 


CARMICHAEL HOSIERY MILL, McDon- 
ough, Ga., has plans under way for 
rebuilding of its plant recently de- 
stroyed by fire. Plans are to begin 
work in the near future. 


CENTURY HosiERY Mutts, Burling- 
ton, N. C., have purchased the Aurora 
Cotton Mills building in Burlington, 
N. C. It will be used as part of a 
postwar expansion program. 


LA FRANCE INDUSTRIES have sold 
their largest plant at Frankford, Pa., 
to NortHwoop TeExTILeE MILs, INc., 
but will retain the mills at La France, 
S. C., and Woodstock, Ont. 


—— 
Draper Loom Fixing 
(Continued from page 120) 


fect, not repairable in the cloth 
room, which if picked out on 
the loom, may prevent the cloth 
from being graded as _ second 
quality. The defects that are to 
be picked out and those that are 
to be “marked off” depend upon 
the limit, placed by the mill, as 
to length of pick-outs and upon 
the type of goods being woven. 
A bad start up, due to improper 
let-back after the pick-out, will 
make either a thin or thick place 
in the cloth. 


23. Pulled-in Selvage: A V-shaped 
notch in selvage resulting from 
excessive tension on the filling. 
Defect may or may not occur in 
regular pattern. 


24. Reed Marks: A thin and/or thick 
streak down the length of the 
cloth, due to the reed wires not 
being equally spaced because of 
damage. Defect may be termed 
open, bad, or damaged reed. 


25. Reedy Cloth: The warp ends 
have the appearance of being 
noticeably separated into pairs if 
reeded two ends per dent. The 
ends do not appear to be equally 
distributed across the width of 
the cloth. 


26. Rough Cloth: A rough, uneven 
surface on the fabric. Cloth has a 
harsh feel when handled. 


27. Rusty Selvage: Selvage ends not 
completely dried at slasher, rust- 
ing at points of contact with iron 
flange of loom beam. Greatly 
weakens selvage ends, as well as 
discoloring them. 

28. Slack Selvage: One selvage, or a 
portion of the fabric including 
the selvage, running slack. When 
a long length of such cloth is 
unrolied on a flat surface, it 
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tends to arc or curve instead of 
unrolling in a straight line. 

29. Stringy Selvage: An excess of 
filling yarn at the selvage of the 
cloth, usually occurring on the 
battery side. It may be doubled 
uncut filling yarn or single cut 
yarns extending beyond the sel- 
vage sufficiently to be termed a 
defect. 

30. Sloughed Filling: Several wraps 
of filling yarn in the shed in- 
stead of a single length of yarn. 
Occasionally the entire amount 
of yarn will slough off the bob- 
bin at one time and be inserted 
in the shed in tangled rope form 
extending all or part way across 
the cloth. 

31. Telescoped Cloth: Cloth funnels 
or telescopes to one end of cloth 
roll instead of being wound with 
square edges. 

32. Temple Mark: Pin-point holes in 
the portion of the cloth passing 
through the temples. May result 
from poorly set temples or har- 
ness, or from drilled temple 
burrs. 

33. Thick Stripe: A streak running 
widthwise of the cloth, caused 
by too many picks being inserted 
in a specified length of cloth. 

34. Thin Stripe: A streak running 
widthwise of the cloth, caused by 
too few picks being inserted in a 
specified length of cloth. 

35. Thread-Out: Thin streak length- 
wise of cloth, caused by one or 
more warp threads being out. 

36. Undershots: One or more warp 
ends failing to be lowered, the 
filling passing under these ends 
for one or more picks. 

37. Wavy. Rowy, or Rolly Cloth: A 
defect widthwise of the cloth ap- 
pearing as alternate thick and 
thin places. 

38. Wrong Reed: Warp drawn 
through incorrect reed, resulting 
in cloth of wrong number of 
ends per inch. 

38. Wrong Pick Gear: Cloth with 
wrong number of picks per inch. 


(Article 4, to appear in an early 
issue, will cover loom drives, includ- 
ing the No. 5 Disc Friction Drive and 
the No. 8 Dry Disc Clutch: belt main- 
tenance; and aligning shaft bearings. 
—The Editor.) 


——— Sa 
Philosophy Needed 
(Continued from page 115) 


movements for a greater freedom 
for mankind. It is expressing it- 
self now in its search for security. 
It is willing to sacrifice freedom 
for security now. In our thinking. 





as soon as some plan for security 
has been established, the next 
move will be for freedom from 
regimentation and regulation. It 
may be a disastrous move. It will 
all depend upon the kind of phi- 
losophy that directs the movement. 

We have won the war; we may 
or may not win the peace. That 
will be determined by the final 
directing philosophies of the vari- 
ous nations. Even though the 
Charter and the Peace Treaty may 
be sacredly and securely worded, 
the final observance will be deter- 
mined by the will of the people. 
No law or contract is stronger than 
the public sentiment or desire be- 
hind it. The war is over but 
America and American groups of 
men of all classes are only begin- 
ning to make the adjustments 
which they hope will carry them 
far on the road to financial and 
material success. This is not 
enough. Man must think above 
materials, and while we are plan- 
ning to make greater materials, we 
must also plan to make greater 
men. In man, the things which are 
not measurable are more impor- 
tant than those which are. 

Everyone should realize that 
human beings think, feel, and suf- 
fer; that they should be given oth- 
er things than work, food, and 
leisure; that they have spiritual as 
well as physiological needs; that 
the causes of economic and finan- 
cial crises may be moral and in- 
tellectual. 

Substitution of the spiritual for 
the material will not correct the 
errors of our day. The spirit and 
the techniques of science are our 
most precious possession. The 
spiritual must exercise a sane and 
logical influence over the material. 
Man and materials must operate 
under natural laws. Men grow 
when inspired by a high purpose, 
when contemplating vast horizons. 
There is no more beautiful and 
dangerous adventure than the ren- 
ovation of modern man. 

“Culture without comfort, beau- 
ty without luxury, machines with- 
out enslaving factories, science 
without worship of matter would 
restore to man his intelligence, his 
moral. sense, his virility and lead 
him to the summit of his develop- 
ment,” writes Dr. Alexis Carrel 
in Man, the Unknown. 
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The Perfect — 
Knitting Oil 


. Shell 
- Textilis Oil | r. 
24K 


gives you all three 


OU KNOW how rust and gum can 

plague you in your knitting operations. 
Well, just try Shell Textilis Oil 24K. You'll 
be surprised how shiny and free from rust 
and gui your knitting needles will be. 


Not only that, but Shell Textilis Oil 24K 
is also easily washed out in the finishing 
process, reducing staining losses to the 
absolute minimum. 


Shell Textilis Oil 24K is but one of a complete 
line of lubricants designed specifically for each type 
of textile machine lubrication. Because of the many 
unusual qualities of this line of textile lubricants, 
we believe it will be worth your while to discuss 
your lubrication problems with one of our Shell 
Textile Lubrication Specialists. 


SHELL OIL COMPANY 
INCORPORATED 
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Pierce E. JACKSON has returned as 
textile engineer for MorTON MACHINE 
Works, Columbus, Ga., after three 
and a half years in the army. Two 
and a half years of this time were 
spent in the Pacific. 


Harry H. Harr, formerly secretary 
of Boger & Crawford, Philadelphia, 
has resigned to start his own agency 
for yarn sales, textile service, and 
supplies. The name of his firm will 
be Harry H. Harr & Company, 1616 
W. Indiana Ave., Philadelphia 32, Pa. 


ARIDYE CORPORATION, Fair Lawn, 
N. J., has announced the addition to 
its technical staff of James R. REp- 
monn, S. Y. Strr.inc, III, and W1- 
LIAM A. GREEN. Mr. Redmond was 
formerly with Ciba Co., Inc., the 
Army Quartermaster Corps in Jef- 
fersonville, Ind., and the Chemicals 
Section of the Military Planning Di- 
vision in Washington. Mr. Stribling 
was formerly with Southern Bleach- 
ery & Print Works, Inc., and Mr. 
Green with Hart Products Corp. 


Lzon P. Brick, formerly general 
sales manager, has been elected sec- 
retary of Onyx O1 & CHEMICAL Com- 
PANY, Jersey City, N. J. He has been 
with the company for 18 years, serv- 





Mr. Jenny 


ing in the past as technical and sales 
representative and assistant general 
sales manager. ALBERT R. JENNY, 
who has been with the company 
since 1931, serving as sales manager 
and chemist, has been appointed 
sales manager. 


ARNOLD, HorrmMan & Co., INc., 
manufacturing chemists of Provi- 
dence, R. I., have completed plans for 
expanding their plant and activities 
in Charlotte, N. C., at a cost of ap- 
proximately $300,000, Charlotte man- 
ager WALTER T. Bunce has announced. 
The expansion program includes con- 
struction of an addition to the plant 
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TIMELY MEWS ITEMS 


With dad: textile Slant 






at 2130 North Tryon street and en- 
larging operations to include the 
manufacture of various textile prod- 
ucts, such as sulphonated softeners, 
oils, wax emulsions, printing gums, 
dextrines, and cationic softeners. 


ROBINSON OrpD, formerly an assist- 
ant general manager of sales, has 
been appointed general manager of 
sales of MONSANTO CHEMICAL COomM- 
PANY, succeeding FRED C. RENNER, de- 
ceased. ARTHUR P. KROEGER has been 





Mr. Kroeger Mr. Ord 


appointed an assistant general man- 
ager of organic division sales, and 
CHARLES H. SUMMER, JR., has been 
assigned responsibility for sales of in- 
termediates as well as plasticizers and 
resins. 


THE TERRELL COMPANY, with head- 
quarters at 1300 N. Church St., Char- 
lotte, N. C., is now exclusive sales 
representative for The Terrell Ma- 
chine Company. Products to be han- 
dled by the new company include 
bobbin cleaning, conditioning, and 
handling machinery, as well as the 
products of The Terrell Machine 
Company bobbin and spool plant. 
The Terrell Company has also taken 
over the sales representation for 
Economy Baler Co., Ann Arbor, 
Michigan. 


WESTINGHOUSE ELECTRIC Corp. has 
announced acquisition of the B. F. 
Sturtevant Company, of Boston, 
Mass., pioneer in the design and 
manufacture of air-handling and 
processing equipment. 


INTERCHEMICAL CorP. has  an- 
nounced the appointment of C. A. 
Ricuarps for liaison work in Latin 


America. For the past five years, 


he has been associated with the Sher- 
win-Williams Company. 


Dr. WENDELL P. METZNER has been 
transferred to MONSANTO CHEMICAL 


ComMPany’s central research labora- 
tories in Dayton, Ohio. He was for- 
merly research leader of a group spe- 
cializing in processes for organic in- 
termediates. At Dayton, he will head 
the flexible-type high-polymer group. 
He will be succeeded as a group 
leader in the organic chemicals di- 
vision research laboratories by Har- 
OLD L. HuBBARD, research chemist. 


JAMES L. NayLor has been named 
assistant manager of the dyestuff de- 
partment of Calco Chemical Division, 
AMERICAN CYANAMID COMPANY. He 
has been associated with Calco for 
15 years, and for the past seven years 
has been manager of the Providence, 
R. I., district sales office. 


Henry F. Dever has been named 
president of BROWN INSTRUMENT 
Company, a wholly-owned subsidiary 
of Minneapolis-Honeywell Regulator 
Company, succeeding CHARLES B. 
SwWEATT, who has withdrawn from 
Brown to devote his entire attention 
to supervision of the expanded sales 
activities of the Honeywell organiza- 
tion and its subsidiaries. Mr. Dever, 
who has been serving as vice-presi- 
dent in charge of engineering for 
Minneapolis-Honeywell, will also as- 
sume the responsibilities of E. B. Ev- 
leth, general manager of Brown In- 
strument Co., who is retiring because 
of ill health. Engineering activities 
of the parent company will be under 
the direction of W. J. McGoLpRIckK, 
who has been vice-president in charge 
of aeronautical engineering. 


J. WARREN Roserts has been ap- 
pointed branch manager of the office 
of ALLIs-CHALMERS MANUFACTURING 
ComMPANY in Milwaukee. He was for- 
merly associated with several power 
companies in Tennessee. 


KENNETH E. BE tL, technical direc- 
tor in charge of the research labora- 
tories of A. C. LAWRENCE LEATHER 
CoMPANY, Peabody, Mass., has been 
elected a vice-president. He will be 
succeeded by RosBerT SUTHERLAND. 


CHARLES D. EHREMGART has been 
elected president of RicHarps CHEMI-~- 
CAL WorkKs, Jersey City, N. J., suc- 
ceeding RIcHARD VON OESEN, de- 
ceased. For the past 25 years, Mr. 
Ehremgart has been secretary of the 
company, and for many years he 
served in technical and executive 
sales capacities. 


WILLarRD L. Mitts of Salisbury, N. 
C., has recently become associated 
with the company as sales techni- 
cian, traveling from the Charlotte of- 
fice and serving the eastern and 
southeastern sections of North Caro- 
lina. He served formerly as a chem- 
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Invite retail customers to take 





their purchases with them. Make it easy—for the retail store and for the 


customer—with a special “take with” package of rigid, light weight, colorful 





corrugated board. Such packages have high after-purchase utility value to 
| the consumer and continue to promote your product name in the home for 


months after the original sale is made. Does your product lend itself to 


convenient “carry home” merchandising? If it does, here is an idea worth investigating. 
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FED Post-War Packaging Iiea 
LUGGAGE BOX 


Attractive, easy to carry H & D luggage type 
boxes furnish the merchandising background 
for many items including, no doubt, one or 
more of your products. This unusual package 
design can be used for effective retail display, 
i } promotes additional sales, wins dealer good- 
will — three important factors for efficient 

merchandising. Our booklet, ‘Pack to Attract” 
will open your eyes. Send for a copy today. 
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THE HINDE & DAUCH PAPER COMPANY, 4572 DECATUR STREET, SANDUSKY, OHIO 


Pacteries in BALTIMORE © BOSTON © BUFFALO © CHICAGO @ CLEVELAND © DETROIT @ GLOUCESTER, N. J, 
YOBOKEN © KANSAS CITY © LENOIR, N. C. © MONTREAL © RICHMOND @ ST. LOUIS @ SANDUSKY, OHIO @© TORONTO 
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ist with Fontaine Converting Works, 
Martinsville, Va., and North Caro- 
lina Fabrics Corp., Salisbury, N. C. 


ALFRED HOFMANN, Inc., and Alfred 
Hofmann & Co., of West New York, 
N. J., and the Alfred Hofmann Nee- 
dle Works, of Union City, N. J., have 
announced that the business found- 
ed by the late Alfred Hofmann will 
continue as heretofore to serve the 
textile industry as manufacturers and 
suppliers of machinery, attachments, 
and parts. CarLos A. Hepp has been 
appointed president and treasurer of 
the three companies; PETER SCHOEN- 
STER is secretary in charge of sales 
and production of the West New York 
plants, as well as being vice-president 
of the needle works, w 


HUGHES ... SIEVER, southern sales 
manager for BORNE SCRYMSER COM- 
PANY, Elizabeth, N. J., since 1931, has 
retired. He is well known in the tex- 
tile industry, having supervised the 
development and marketing of the 
company’s products in the South 
since he came with the company in 
1921. 


Harry M. HOoKeEr, formerly presi- 
dent, has been named chairman of 
the board of HOOKER ELECTROCHEMI- 
CAL COMPANY. EDWIN R. BARTLETT, 
formerly executive vice-president, is 
now president. 


Lewis B. Swift, president of Tay- 
LOR INSTRUMENT COMPANIES, has an- 
nounced four important changes in 
the sales organization, to take effect 
immediately. RAYMOND E. OLSON, 
formerly manager of the sales engi- 
neering department and a member of 
the board of directors, has been 
named general sales manager. Assist- 
ing him will be Frank S. Warp, new 
industrial sales manager; RALPH E. 
CLARRIDGE, sales engineering manag- 
er; and W. MABEN GRIFFITH, com- 
mercial sales manager. 


Capt. ARTHUR W. BYXBEE has been 
released from the Army Air Corps 
after three years of service and has 
returned to RAyYBESTOS-MANHATTAN, 
INC., as assistant sales manager of the 
textile department, with headquarters 
in Manheim, Pa. He started with the 
company in 1938 as New York man- 
ager of the industrial sales division. 


F. A. Wricut has been appointed 
assistant general sales manager of 
CuUTLER-HAMMER, INc., Milwaukee. 
He has been associated with the com- 
pany since 1927, serving in various 
sales capacities. 


Harry A. FetpsusH, formerly 
works manager of the Holyoke; Mass., 
plant of WorTHINGTON PuMP AND 
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MACHINERY CoRP., has been named 
vice-president in charge of engineer- 
ing for the entire corporation. His 
duties cover engineering activities of 
all works and domestic subsidiary 
companies, and his headquarters will 
be at the general offices in Harrison, 
N. J. RALPH M. Watson, formerly 
chief engineer of the centrifugal en- 
gineering division, has been appoint- 
ed assistant to Mr. Feldbush. 


Pau. C. JONEs, formerly technical 
representative on chemical sales, has 
been named field technical manager 
of the B. F. GoopricH CHEMICAL 
CoMPANY. He has been with the 
company since 1927 and has his M.A. 
degree from the University of Michi- 
gan. 


TESCO CHEMICAL COMPANY, Atlanta, 
Ga., manufacturers of textile chemi- 
cals, has completed its expansion 
plans and has occupied a new build- 
ing of approximately 33,000 square 
feet on a six-acre site on Northside 
Drive. 


STEEL HEDDLE Mra. Co. recently 
held a combined international sales 
meeting of most of the field engi- 
neers and salesmen of the Philadel- 
phia parent company and the sub- 
sidiary, Southern Shuttles Division, 
of Greenville, S. C. The meeting, 
which was held in Philadelphia, was 
attended by representatives from 
Canada to Mexico and from every 
leading textile center in the country. 
Presiding were J. J. KAUFMANN, 
president and general manager, and 
ROBERT J. FREITAG, vice-president, 
treasurer, and sales director. 


of Textile Interest 





Wm. Powell Co., 2503 Spring Grove 
Ave., Cincinnati 22, Ohio, “The Pow- 
ell Quizz Kid.” The what, why, and 
where of valves; question and answer 
approach. Detailed illustrations and 
drawings. 


Pepperell Mfg. Co., Biddeford, 
Maine, “Men and Times of Pepper- 
ell.” A history of the company and 
the men who contributed to its 
growth, published in celebration of 
the 100th anniversary. A beautifully 
illustrated and printed book; 107 
pages. 


Bailey Meter Co., 1050 Ivanhoe 
Road, Cleveland 10, Ohio, “Bailey 
Thermo-Hydraulic Feed Water Regu- 
lators.”’ Discusses improved designs of 
thermo-hydraulic generators and bel- 
lows-operated feed water regulator 
valves. A full-page colored schematic 
illustration demonstrates the thermo- 
hydraulic principle, which is entirely 
self-contained and requires no out- 
side source of power. 8-page bulletin. 


Aridye Corp., Fair Lawn, N. J., 
‘Dyeing with Aridye Pigment Col- 
ors,” Bulletin D-1. This and booklets 
2 and 3 outline the processes em- 
ployed for pad dyeing cotton, rayon, 
spun rayon, nylon, and other fabrics 
with pigmented emulsions of the oil- 
in-water type. Discusses storage and 
handling of pigment colors, clears, 
and solvents; preparation of padding 
liquor; methods and equipment for 
padding, pre-drying, drying, and cur- 
ing. Booklet No. 4 of the same se- 
ries, “Dyeing and Printing High Ten- 
acity Rayons,” discusses methods for 
applying resin-bonded pigment colors 
to those fabrics. 





Sales meeting in Philadelphia of Steel Heddle Mfg. Co. and its 
subsidiary, Southern Shuttles Division, Greenville, S. C. 
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SPINNING CYLINDERS 





JERKING METAL pro? 


MAKE THEIR BEST SHOWING WHEN “THE HEAT’S ON” 





Wartime demands brought numer- 
ous product developments to assist 
the textile industry in its hour of 
greatest need. The Dynamically Bal- 
anced Cylinder perfected and manu- 
factured exclusively by Jenkins is 


one of these. 


Higher speeds, longer hours, and 
bigger cylinders greatly intensify vi- 
bration, where one or more cylin- 


ders in a spinning or twisting frame 


is out of balance. But by fully equip- 
ping frames with Jenkins DYNAMI- 
CALLY BALANCED CYLINDERS, 
mills are able to take advantage of 


these other production aids. 


These cylinders . . . perfectly bal- 
anced throughout their entire length, 
making possible higher production 
today . . . have also established in- 
teresting potentials for lower costs 


after Victory. 








METAL SHOP 





JENKIN GASTONIA, N. Cc. 
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and MATERIALS 


New Uses for Doyle 
Infrared Dryer 

Originally designed to dry ink in 
printing plants, the Doyle Infrared 
Heating Coil is now finding new ap- 
plications in the textile field, particu- 
larly on moving parts of machinery. 
The design and construction are in- 
te.uded to withstand vibration and 
shock. 

The cores, made of refractory 
porcelain, are designed to take 60 
turns vf No. 23 nickel chromium 
wire. Patented windings are placed 
at the ends to keep the wire in po- 
sition and prevent its slipping off the 
core. Reinforced connecting ears re- 
duce heat and furnish the resiliency 
needed to cushion vibration and 
shock. 

Each coil uses 3 amperes, 110 volts. 
On higher voltages, the coils are con- 
nected in series. Dimensions are 3% 
inches long by 1% inches diameter. 

+ 


“Alkapens” for Mercerizing 


Burkart-Schier Chemical Company, 
Chattanooga, Tenn., has announced 
development of a complete series of 
mercerizers’ assistants, or Alkapens, 
adapted to meet varying conditions 
of textile usage. In the selection and 
application of a mercerizing assist- 
ant, company officials point out, care- 
ful consideration must be given to 
the conditions under which it will be 
applied, as factors like the concen- 
tration of caustic, temperature, caus- 
tic recovery, etc., greatly influence 
the results obtained. Also important, 
they state, is the manner of adding 
the assistant; whether directly to the 
mercerizing liquor or with a more 
concentrated “make-up” solution. 

Generally speaking, the fastest wet- 
ting for a given concentration of mer- 
cerizers’ assistant is in the tempera- 
ture range of 70 to 90 degrees F.— 
with 75 to 80 optimum. To obtain 
maximum wetting speed at tempera- 
tures either higher or lower than 
these, it may be necessary to slight- 
ly increase the amount of assistant. 

To aid the selection and applica- 
tion of assistants, the company has 
issued a technical data sheet show- 
ing the specific properties of each of 
the various Alkapens in the series, as 
well as their reactions to varying con- 
ditions. Some of them, for instance, 
show good wetting properties over a 
wide range of caustic concentrations, 
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while others show optimum wetting 
in caustic of a particular strength. 

All the Burkart-Schier Alkapens, it 
is stressed, are suited for either yarn 
or piece-goods mercerizing. In most 
cases, no pre-wetting is necessary: 
the goods are entered into the caus- 
tic dry. 


a 


Goodrich Tension Vibrator 
For Testing Tire-Cord 


The B. F. Goodrich Company, Ak- 
ron, Ohio, has developed a new cord 
tension vibrator for fatigue testing of 
tire-cord, belting, and a long list of 
products in which fabrics play a lead- 
ing role. The apparatus is being man- 
ufactured and sold, under license, by 
the Ferry Machine Company, Kent, 
Ohio. 

The cord tension vibrator is de- 
signed to supplement information on 
tensile strength with new data on the 
ability of the cord or fabric to with- 
stand repeated small stresses far be- 
low the tensile strength of the ma- 
terial—data which has been desig- 
nated by the broad term, “fatigue re- 
sistance.” Effects of variation in tem- 
perature, yarn composition, and fiber 
structure on the fatigue resistance of 


Seen here is the 
Goodrich tension 
vibrator for 
showing “fatigue 
resistance” of 
cords and fabrics. 





the material are measured. Vibration 
rate can be changed at will, and heat 
can be applied if desired. 

The instrument was invented by 
Dr. E. T. Lessig, of the physical re- 
search staff of B. F. Goodrich, and 
patent rights have been assigned to 
the company. Work on the apparatus 
and testing methods was started by 
Dr. Lessig and associates when it 
became apparent that selection of 
cords, suitable for service in tires, on 
the basis of tensile strength alone did 
not provide completely reliable data. 
In some cases, it was learned that the 
fatigue resistance of the used cord 
had decreased to the failure point, 
while the tensile strength actually 
had risen. 

Fatigue resistance of cords is espe- 
cially important in tires, because the 
life of a tire casing usually ends 
when any cords rupture, the exces- 
sive transfer of the load from broken 
to unbroken ones usually resulting in 
breakage of all in the same zone. 

Fatigue resistance of tire-cords, it 
has been learned, depends to a large 
extent on their ability to resist vibra- 
tion and cyclic stresses. These find- 
ings have been confirmed by mileage 
tests of tires in use. 

In determining the fatigue resist- 
ance of tire-cord or other filaments 
with the new apparatus, the material 
under test is suspended under static 
load and the upper grips placed in 
rapid vertical oscillation. This oscil- 
lation can be made so much faster 
than the natural frequency of the 
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"ELY-APART’ REMOVES ALL SIZE CYLINDERS 


Quickly- Safely- Easily 


Equipped with three 
heads, 7”, 8”, and 9 
or 10”. All heads 
bored 114” with in- 
terchangeable bush- 
ings to fit 1”, 11/9”, 
1%”, and 1%” 


arbors. 





SAVES UP TO S0°% MAN HOURS. The EZY- 
APART Spinning Frame Drum Spreader and Arbor 
Remover is a high-speed tool, designed to remove bear- 
ings and connecting shafts in a fraction of the time re- 
quired by laborious manual methods . . . once adjusted 
will separate any section in as little as thirty minutes. 


ELIMINATES ANY POSSIBILITY OF 
DAMAGE TO CYLINDERS. EZY-APART pre- 
vents any danger of springing the cylinder out of balance, 
or worse still, cracking or breaking the cylinder head. To 
spread the drum, it applies hydraulic force smoothly at 
two points exactly opposite and to a large area of the 





rim of the drum head, giving « pressure of as much as 
24,000 pounds where necessary. 


EZY-APART IS ADJUSTABLE TO FIT 
DRUMS FROM 7 TO 10 INCHES IN DIA- 
METER, easy to place onthe drum. 


REDUCES “DOWN TIME” OF MACHINES 
AS MUCH AS 50%. |n many of the South's largest 
best-known mills EZY-APART keeps production moving 
by eliminating excessive ‘down time'—and in many cases 
mills report EZY-APART enables them to salvage as high 
as 60°, more of their cylinder heads. 


Write for complete information on this modern time, labor and material savings tool. 


COLUMBIA SUPPLY COMPANY 
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A Welder Gets Hot Coffee At His Work 


35 Million Cups of Coffee 
Are Consumed Every Week by 
industrial Plant Workers 


There is developing in management- 
employee relations a decided trend to- 
ward supplying workers with a mid- 
shift cup of hot coffee. 

Management is finding that the older 
workers, women workers, and less ex- 
perienced workers it is now necessary 
to rely upon, are more subject to mid- 
shift fatigue and consequent production 
let-down. 

There is no better refresher and mid- 
shift fatigue-dispeller than a cup of 
good hot coffee, nor one more appre- 
ciated by workers. 

With AerVoiD Vacuum Insulated Hot 
Coffee Carriers coffee can be prepared 
hours in advance of the time of serv- 
ing, kept hot, sealed against contamina- 
tion, readily portable anywhere indoors 
or outdoors around a large plant for 
serving workers at their work, direct 
from AerVoiD Carriers 

Hot Coffee can even be brought in from 
some restaurant or cafeteria where a 
plant does not want to prepare it them- 
selves. 

Hundreds of big plants provide workers 
with mid-shift hot coffee. It is a prac- 
tice that costs little, yet creates a lot 
of good will towards management. 


Write for Industrial Coffee 
Servicing Envelope S-4-5 


VACUUM CAN COMPANY 
25 S, HOYNE AVE. © CHICAGO 12, ILL. 


‘“AerVoiD™ 
VACUUM INSULATED CARRIERS 
TRANSPORTING 


FOR STORING, 


AND SERVING HOT COFFEE 
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loaded cord that the lower weights 
cannot respond and therefore remain 
substantially motionless. By using 
these imposed frequencies well above 
the resonance frequencies of the 
loaded cords, close comparisons of 
nearly similar cords can be made. 

Successful tire-cord tests have been 
accomplished with the weight on each 
cord 3.4 pounds to 5 pounds, a vibra- 
tion frequency of 3600 times a min- 
ute, and a displacement of 0.32-inch 
in the cord. When a less sensitive dif- 
ferentiation is desired, by changing 
parts a displacement of .064-inch and 
a frequency of 2700 vibrations per 
minute have been found suitable. 
Conditions of testing may be altered 
as desired through a wide range of 
vibrations per minute, static load, 
lengths of the material under test, 
and temperature variations. 

With tire cord, it was found that 
the test more nearly approached con- 
ditions in the tire when the vibrat- 
ing cords were subjected to a tem- 
perature of about 250 degrees Fah- 
renheit. Temperatures ranging from 
180 to 340 degrees for this test have 
also been found satisfactory. 

* 


Emergency Alarm for 
Process Controls 


A new safety emergency alarm fea- 
ture that protects process equipment 
and materials has been added by the 
Brown Instrument Company to its 
line of electronic air-operated con- 
trollers. Known as the Brown Elec- 
tronik Contact Controller, this in- 
strument provides safety alarm prin- 





ciples that operate automatically. It 
also provides on-off control in ad- 
dition to air control to actuate mo- 
torized valves, solenoid valves, con- 
tactor panels, signal lights, etc. 

As shown in the accompanying 
picture of the Electronik and the con- 
tact controller, contacts A and B are 
made or broken by the action of cam 


C and roller D and the spring loaded 
lever to which it is attached. The 
control point is set by loosening the 
knurled knob E and rotating cam C 
so that its notch corresponds to the 
position of the temperature pen that 
has been previously moved to the 
desired point. The pen position sounds 
the emergency alarm. A red pointer 
on the scale, not shown in the pic- 
ture, indicates the temperature set- 
ting of the contact controller. 

The new equipment can be used 
in the textile, chemical, plastic, and 
over 60 other major and related proc- 
essing industries. 

* 


Bristol Co. Announces 
Potentiometer Controller 


The Bristol Company, Waterbury 
91, Conn., has announced a new series 
of electric-type potentiometer con- 
trollers, with five basic control unit 
types available. Three are electric 
contact types, to be known as the 
Microact controllers; the other two 
are electric proportioning and cur- 
rent input types. The control units 
are mounted on the internal panel of 
The Bristol pyromaster potentiometer 
recorder; any type may be readily 
converted to any other type by fol- 
lowing simple wiring ar7* ~ounting 
instructions. 

The three Microact units are pro- 
vided with one, two, and three pre- 
cision-type toggle switches respective- 
ly and six different terminal board 
connection arrangements to meet a 
wide assortment of control circuit re- 
quirements. 

Proportioning controllers may be 
used with any type of electric pro- 
portioning valve and may be had with 
resetting contacts if required. The 
proportional current input controller 
is primarily designed to provide close 
temperature control of electric fur- 
maces and ovens. 


——— So 
Air Duct Magnet 


The Stearns Magnetic Mfg. Co., 
Milwaukee, is offering a new Air 
Duct Magnet for use in connection 
with textile processing equipment. It 
is designed to attract and collect mis- 
cellaneous tramp iron particles in air 
driven material, as well as to arrest 
the flow of other non-magnetic ob- 
jects which may be found in cotton, 
wool, shoddy, and other materials. 

This Air Duct Magnet is installed 
in the flow so that material passes 
over the face of the magnet, which 
is arranged with step-like working 
faces covered with non-sparking 
stainless steel. It comes in _ size 
ranges of 12 x 16 inches; 12 x 22 
inches; and 12 x 32 inches. It can 
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1000 WIDENER BUILDING, PHILADELPHIA 7, PA. 





NEW YORK « CHICAGO « SheotOQulS « PITTSBURGH « CINCINNATI «+ MINNEAPOLIS « WYANDOTTE «© TACOMA 


TO THE TEXTILE INDUSTRY PENN SALT SUPPLIES Caustic Soda + Sodium Hypochlorite + Sulphuric Acid ¢ 
Carbon Bisulphide *« Hydrogen Peroxide « Soda Ash « Hydrochloric Acid * Ammonium Persulphate + Anhydrous and Aqua Ammonia 
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SPIRAL CHUTES 
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Sheet Metal Spirals are ideal for lowering bales, bags, and 
packaged materials from upper to lower levels quickly and 
without damage. They can accommodate practically any 
mumber of floors and can be arranged with intermediate 
receive and discharge stations, as required. Spirals can be 
installed outside the building, as illustrated above, or in- 
side the building. They take up very little floor space and 
are frequently installed in existing shafts or wells. Intake 
and outlet points are fully protected by fire doors which are 
controlled by fusible links. There is a Mathews Engineer 
operating in your vicinity. Ask him about spiral chutes, and 
the many other types of Mathews Conveyers which are 
engineered to serve production. Write or wire today. 


MATHEWS CONVEYER COMPANY 
Pet wWeOD Crit¥, PEM NSYLVANILA 


SAN FRARECISCO, Cat. . PORT HOPE, ONT. 
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be wound for any standard direct 
current voltage which may be avail- 
able in the customer’s plant. After 
a suitable period of run or service, 
the collected tramp iron may be dis- 
charged into a receptacle below by 
opening the electrical circuit to the 
magnet. 
« 


New Metallizing Gun 


Metallizing Company of America, 
1330 West Congress Street, Chicago, 
Ill., has announced development of 
the new Mogul Model F metallizing 
gun, designed to effect new econo- 
mies in maintenance, production, and 
corrosion-prevention spraying opera- 
tions. The gun is described as light- 





er in weight, more streamlined in de- 
sign, better balanced, and smoother 
in operation than previous models 
produced by the company. 

Provision has been made to protect 
its working parts against dirt and 
foreign matter when not in operation. 
This is accomplished by screening the 
exhaust openings with a fine mesh 
screen, 


* 


Shock Absorbing Lamp 
Announced by G. E. 


Development of a high-impact fila- 
ment lamp, equipped with a rubber 
cushion base and designed to with- 
stand violent physical shocks, has 
been announced by General Electric’s 
Lamp Department, Nela Park, Cleve- 
land, Ohio. 

The new lamp, in service since 
early in the current war on U. S. 
ships, kept right on burning, it is said, 
after having been subjected to violent 
shock caused by exploding depth 
charges, bombings, shelling, broad- 
sides, and collisions. 

Except for a thick rubber band 
surrounding the neck of the bulb, 
the lamp closely resembles the ordi- 
nary household bulb. It is rated at 
50 watts and is said to be of sturdy 
internal construction. 
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Humidifiers or Humidification 


Where desperate need for moisture 
exists, anything labeled “humidifier” can 
hardly failto help. Thus ‘““humidifiers’‘some- 
times get more credit than they deserve. 


Mysterious looking objects delivering 


PREC] SION BOBBINS moisture and humidification have little in 


common. Humidification reckons with many 


are checked for balance and concentricity of bore things; the changing demand of the 
and outside diameter before leaving our plant. seasons, of each day, or hour, or minute. 


They must be Precision in every detail. Every bobbin It includes peculiarities of plant, processes 
tested on customer's own spindle. and product. Finally, it aims at more and 


better production. 

Southern Representatives: en te: 
THE CHARLOTTE SUPPLY CO. Yes, “‘humidifiers’’ may help. Genuine 
Charlotte, N. C. humidification produces astounding results. 


HENRY H. HERSEY ARTHUR W. HARRIS 
Norwood Place 443 Stonewall St., S. W. 


Greenville, S. C. P. O. Box 1982 
Atlanta, Ga. No piping changes. The |! 0 
self-cleaning Turbomatic ——>~ 
interchangeable with earlier _ . WS 
CK WGI D ~)) 


NIA MANCINI ee rt At 
BOBBIN & SHUTTLE CO. 


George M. Hambleton, Gen. Mgr. 
NASHUA, NEW HAMPSHIRE : | 
Telephone: 2406 : Fitchburg.Mass. Boston, Mass. Charlotte, N.C. 


Parks-Cramer omp any 
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LESTER E. SCHULTZ, Iselin-Jefferson 
Co., 90 Worth Street, New York City, 
has been elected chairman of the 
gingham, seersucker, dress goods and 
fine chambray group of THe Associ- 
ATION OF COTTON TEXTILE MERCHANTS 
OF New YorK. JOSEPH W. VALEN- 
TINE, J. W. Valentine Co., Inc., 40 
Worth Street, New York City, has 
been named chairman of the drills, 
twills, and jeans group of the asso- 
ciation. 


MELVIN E. SEALS, formerly assistant 
superintendent, Dixie Mercerizing Co. 
Spinning Plant, Lupton City, Tenn., 
is now superintendent, Carlton Yarn 
Mills, Inc., and Nuway Spinning Co., 
Inc., Cherryville, N. C., succeeding L. 
EDWIN RUDISILL. HAROLD M. McGrn- 
NIs is assistant to Mr. Seals at the 
Carlton plant, and D. Monroe Ran- 
dall is assistant superintendent at the 
Nuway plant. 


Joe C. Coss, formerly general su- 
perintendent and _ vice-president, 
Startex Mills, Tacapau, S. C., is now 
assistant general superintendent, Pa- 
cific Mills, Columbia, S. C. He suc- 
ceeds A. D. ELtiorr, who, as noted 
last month, is now agent at Merri- 
mack Manufacturing Co., Huntsville, 
Ala. 


SAMUEL Lipson, formerly secretary 
and assistant treasurer, Manville- 
Jenckes Corp., Manville, R. I., is now 
treasurer and a director. He succeeds 
C. RIcHARD STEEDMAN, who resigned 
to become president and treasurer of 


Synthetic Yarns, Inc., Woonsocket, 
R. I. 
T. D. Camp, formerly overseer 


spinning, Cannon Mills Co. (Plant 
No. 7), Salisbury, N. C., but for the 
past year retired, is now overseer 
spinning, Wennonah Cotton Mills Co., 
Lexington, N. C. He succeeds J. S. 
Menius, resigned. 


RICHARD D. Seep, formerly with 
Kennyon Finishing Co., Lawrence, 
Mass., is now superintendent, dyeing 
and finishing plant, The Millville 
Mfg. Co., Millville, N. J. He suc- 
ceeds ROBERT C. Ewan, resigned. 


W. F. Smurx, formerly general 
overseer of carding, spinning, twist- 
ing, and winding, Waco Twine Mills, 
Waco, Texas, is now superintendent 
of the textile mill at Texas Prison 
System, Huntsville, Texas. 
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HarRRY H. BARKER, formerly with 
Amoskeag Fabrics, Inc., Manchester, 
N. H., is now superintendent of the 
Ashland Corp., Jewett City, Conn. He 
succeeds KARL REABER, who resigned 
to join the Verney Mills. 


Tom PEEL, who has been overseer 
of dyeing in the worsted division of 
Pacific Mills, Lawrence, Mass., is now 
superintendent of dyeing for that 
company. He succeeds Eart R. Rut- 
TER, resigned. 


ARTHUR J. CoBERT, for the past five 
years with Real Silk Hosiery Mills, 
Indianapolis, Ind., as technical ad- 





Mr. Cobert 


visor and later as plant manager, is 
now technical advisor, Burlington 
Mills, Hosiery Division, Greensboro, 
x 


A. A. Hosss, formerly with Wehad- 
kee Yarn Mills, Talladega, Ala., is 
now industrial engineer at Anchor 
Duck Mills, Rome, Ga. 


JOHN Brown, formerly boss spin- 
ner, Furnam Woolen Mills, Oak Val- 
ley, R. I., is now at Hamilton Woolen 
Mills, Yantic, Conn., in a similar ca- 
pacity. 


KENNETH B. Cook, formerly vice- 
president and director of Manville- 
Jenckes Corp., Manville, R. I., is now 
vice-president and general manager, 
Crown Manufacturing Co., Pawtuck- 
et, R. I. 


THOMAS F. BRENNAN, formerly as- 
sistant overseer, is now overseer of 
dyeing at the Great Falls Bleachery 
& Dye Works, Inc., Somersworth, N. 
H. He succeeds Joseph Diaz, re- 
signed. 


ARTHUR A. WorTH, formerly with 
the Mascoma Mills plant of the 


American Woolen Compazy, Lebanon, 
N. H., is now superintendent of the 


Webster, Mass., plant. 


W. STANLEY HILL, formerly super- 
intendent of the Norwich, Conn., 
plant of American Woolen Co., has 
started a woolen yarn plant of his 
own in Norwich. 


MicHAEL KoxkoszkKa, formerly sec- 
ond hand of spinning, Amoskeag Fab- 
rics, Manchester, N. H., is now over- 
seer of spinning, Limerick Mills, 
Manchester, N. H. 


SarTO R. GAMACHE has been ap- 
pointed assistant secretary and Syp- 
NEY JACKSON, assistant controller at 
Manville-Jenckes Corp., Manville, 
R. I. 


Guy WALLACE, formerly with the 
Moosehead Woolen Mills, Corinna, 
Maine, is now overseer of spinning at 
Dodge-Davis Mfg. Co., Bristol, N. H. 


J. F. Perry, formerly with Atlantic 
Mills, New Bedford, Mass., is now 
superintendent at Max Pfeffer & 
Sons, Fall River, Mass. 


HERMAN De Vries, for the past 
three years office manager, has been 
named assistant treasurer of the Ho- 
hokus Bleachery, Hohokus, N. J. 


CuLVER Batson, formerly superin- 
tendent, Chadwick-Hoskins Co., 
Charlotte, N. C., is now with the 
WPB in Charlotte. 


Russet, C. GEBERT is now vice- 
president and F. EpwARD MARMBERG, 
secretary, of Lees-Cochrane Co., Inc., 
Bridgeport, Pa. 


WALTER KOLLER has been elected 
vice-president and general manager, 
Hartford Spinning Co., Unionville, 
Conn. 


S. L. Stack has resigned as super- 
intendent and cotton buyer, Quaker 
Meadows Mills, Inc., Hickory, N. C. 


KENNETH HAMBLIN is now overseer 
of carding, Universal Braiding Com- 
pany, Worcester, Mass. 


Obituary 


Dr. RICHARD N. MULLIKIN, 57, con- 
trol manager, E. I. du Pont de Ne- 
mours and Co., Inc., chemicals de- 
partment, died Aug. 6 of a cerebral 
hemorrhage. He came with the com- 
pany in i917 and served as control 
manager since 1925. 


HorRACE BuRROUGH III, 49, assist- 
ant general manager of sales, Mon- 
santo Chemical Company’s Merrimac 
Division, died recently of a heart at- 
tack. He had been with the com- 
pany since 1924. 
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HERE Barber-Colman 

Automatic Spoolers are 
in use, a better package is delivered to the 
warper, a better beam to the slashers, better 
loom beams to the weave shed, and better 
cloth to the finishers. The quality, accuracy, 
durability, and uniform production of Bar- 
ber-Colman Automatic Spoolers are the basis 
for these valuable improvements: less warper 
stops, more uniform slashing, fewer loom 
stops, and less seconds. Any experienced mill 


AUTOMATIC SPOOLERS © SUPER-SPEED WARPERS © WARP 


BARBER-COLMAN COMPANY 


ee a ee 


U.S. A. GREENVILLE, S. C., 


U.S. A. 


man will appreciate machinery which not 
only increases production and lowers costs, 
but also gives him very little trouble, requires 
few repairs and very few service calls, and 
delivers a uniform package steadily with a 
minimum of down time. Any mill man can 
start toward achieving these beneficial results 
by investigating the possibility of installing 
Barber-Colman Automatic Spoolers and 
Super-Speed Warpers in his mill. Ask your 
Barber-Colman Representative for data. 
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9° 15’ regular A standard type, having regular 9° 15’ same cone-— Velvet Surface-comes closest 
corrugated surface regular round nose burnish- to being an all purpose cone for high grades and 
ed and stained with single score at base. For fine counts of cotton yarns for weaving and knit- 
winding 6" traverse package of a wide range of ting. Widely used for double carded and comb- 


weaving or warp yarns, knitting and hosiery 
yarns also suitable for coarse counts and wool- ed yarns of best quality. Round burnished dyed 


ens and worsteds. nose and single score at base. 


While one type of cone may have many general applications the de- 
tails of its construction must be varied to suit the variations peculiar 
to almost every mill. The variations start with the surface best suited 
to a particular yarn and range from round to open type nose, plain, 
stained or lacquer tips, scoring, etc. There are dozens of variations 
possible with the 9° 15’ cone to suit all mill conditions and yarn 
specifications. SONOCO’S Technical Service Department is available 
to work out the best solution for every use. A 
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SONOCO MAKES EVERYTHING \N PAPER CARRIERS 


Sonoco Propucts LoMPANY 


BRANTFORD HARTSVILLE MYSTIC 
ONT. sc. CONN. 


DEPENDABLE SOURCE OF SUPPLY 
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A Foreman’s Code of Ethics 
I will be courteous. 

I will command others by leading. 

I will show no favoritism. . 


I will give orders in such a way that no 
one will feel belittled. 


I will strive, by being fair, to win the 
kind of trust that dispels fear. 
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The Training of Assistant Overseers 


Artiele Five 


IN THIS fifth article, “Old-Timer” starts off 

with a discussion of returning bad work to 
the department where it was made. He then 
takes up cooperation where there are two assist- 
ants, buck passing, your responsibility toward 
the other fellow’s job, and hostility between as- 
sistant overseers. . . . . —The Editor. 


WHO TAKES the bad filling back to the spinning 

room from the weave room? Who takes bad 
roving back to the card room from the spinning 
room? Who shows up bad cloth to weavers? Who 
looks at the graders, or who works up the seconds in 
the cloth room (the seconds which have been sent out 
to the weave room to show to weavers) when it is 
being cut up to get the good cloth out of it? 

At first thought you may say, “Why ask such 
simple questions? What is there to it? Everybody 
knows who does those things.” Well now, let’s see 
about that. Yes, probably all these items are just 
routine in your department, and, right there, gentle- 
men, may be an opportunity to find a few surprises 
which may help your job. 

Routine, yes, it is so easy to let those routine jobs 
drift along, taking it for granted that they will take 
care of themselves. Therefore, you should check up 
with your assistant, at regular intervals, to see how 
they are being handled. 

We have often seen a box of bad filling taken to 
the elevator with instructions to the elevator man to 
push it off at the spinning room floor. Now OLp- 
TIMER Claims that the overseer of weaving, his assist- 
ant, the overseer of spinning, and his assistant, are 
all interested in that box of bad filling, and it should 
have somebody’s attention every day. You should 
send your assistant overseer of weaving up to the 
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spinning room with that box of filling, and he should 
take it to the overseer of spinning; then, if the over- 
seer of spinning tells him to take it to his assistant, 
O. K. Then, at irregular intervals, you, Mr. Overseer 
of Weaving, should go to the spinning room with it 
yourself and, with your overseer of spinning, look it 
over; talk about it—is it increasing in volume, or de- 
creasing? If you do not have feelers on your looms, 
are the filling doffers tangling the filling in piecing- 
up and causing thin places in your cloth? If you do 
have feelers, has the overseer of spinning got a just 
complaint because of your sending too-large pieces 
of filling to the quill cleaner because you are not 
keeping your feelers set properly? And, just in pass- 
ing, let us suggest that Mr. Superintendent should be 
interested enough to drop around once in a while. 

The suggested procedure about bad filling of 
course applies to the overseer of carding and the 
overseer of spinning concerning bad roving. When 
has your assistant, Mr. Carder, had anything to say 
to you about the amount of roving on fly-frame bob- 
bins which the spinning room sends back to the rov- 
ing-bobbin cleaning machine? In fact, when have you 
seen any of these bobbins yourself? Yes, I know; 
maybe the cleaned-off roving is weighed each day. 
O. K., but here again, we will ask, when have you seen 
one of those reports? Is the amount of cleaned-off 
roving any more this month than it was last? Do you 
have to confess that you do not know? Little things, 
sure, but a penny is a little thing too, isn’t it? Still, 
if you start some operative saving a penny’s worth of 
roving on each bobbin, and he handles 100,000 bob- 
bins in . . . oh, well! Impress upon your assistant, 
gentlemen, that it pays, and pays handsomely, to keep 
a close watch on the little things. 
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ITS SO EASY TO LET THOSE ROUTINE JOBS ORIFT ALONG. 


Maybe you thought OLD-TIMER was having 
trouble finding something to talk about when he 
asked when you, or your assistant, had gone out to 
the cloth room and watched the person who cuts up 
the second-class cloth which comes back from the 
weave room after being shown to the weavers. Well, 
not hardly. I’ll bet a Stetson hat that even the cloth 
room overseer has not watched the grader cut up 
those seconds lately. Yes, I know; maybe yours is 
one of those mills which cut up the seconds before 
sending them back to the weave room to be shown to 
the weavers, and you only send back to the weave 
room those small pieces which have the defects in 
them. That may be a good system, but darned if you 
can get OLD-TIMER to believe that it makes the same 
impression on a weaver to show him 20 yards of 
cloth with a bad place in it as it does to show him 200 
yards which has to be ruined by cutting out the 20 
yards to get the bad place out. And yes, again, you 
may be one of those mills which have quit showing 
bad cloth to weavers since you went on three shifts. 
Well, if you are, you are to be pitied, or cussed, or 
something. 

OLD-TIMER will admit that he found a mill, not 
long ago, where the overseer of weaving told him 
that they had not shown up any bad cloth in so long 
he didn’t remember. Gosh! fellows, if that is good 
management, then our ideas are certainly all wet. 


Two Assistants 


If you have two assistants, the first thought to 
come to mind is: Do they cooperate? Do they really 
try to help each other—or does each man run his own 
job, irrespective of the other assistant’s best interest? 

Although you may believe that your assistants 
are getting along just fine, you may have some sur- 
prises coming to you if you will devise a few tests in 
order to find out how each man feels toward the oth- 





er. It is a well known fact that most friction between 
foremen is a result of misunderstanding, a lack of 
confidence, and often—yes, quite often—jealousy. It 
is pure human nature for two men, having the same 
boss, to be suspicious of each other, each fellow hav- 
ing a deep-rooted idea that the other assistant is do- 
ing all he can to gain favor with the boss, at the ex- 
pense of every little mistake he makes. 

Of course, both these assistants are at fault for 
not cooperating as they should, but, Mr. Overseer, the 
real burden falls upon your shoulders. It is their 
lack of training; your lack of not knowing the real 
feelings of your assistants toward each other. You 
simply have not given the matter the thought it 
deserves, because everything seemed to be going 
along all right between the two men; and probably 
it has, outwardly, but if you will quietly do a little 
detective work, you may disclose some conditions 
you did not suspect. 

On the other hand, suppose you are confident 
that your two assistants are co-operating to the full- 
est extent. It will certainly do no harm for you to 
get them together for a heart-to-heart talk and men- 
tion a few things you believe will encourage them to 
even more cooperation. 

If there is the slightest jealousy between the two 
assistants, you can mark it down that the operatives 
will know it, and right there is a strong point you 
can bring out to them in your instructions and ad- 
vice for a better understanding between the two men. 

Friction often develops because there is an over- 
lapping of authority or of the duties of the two men. 
This is certainly one of the items you are especially 
responsible for. Be sure you have a clear understand- 
ing between them as to each man’s duties—each 
man’s responsibilities with reference to all the items 
which affect your job as overseer. Like your rela- 
tions with the other overseers, they, your assistants, 
can profit by each other’s experiences, by each other’s 
advice. Show them that each one is responsible for 
understanding the other and that each should be con- 
scious of his duty to be understood by the other. 


Better Understanding and Passing the Buck 


They should understand each other well enough 
to be able to talk over any matters which come up in 
regard to management of operatives—or any other 
mutual duties—in a way that they both will profit 
by such understanding. Teach them to talk over such 
things with you, following the old adage that two 
heads are better than one. Unless your two assist- 
ants have the utmost confidence in each other—if 
one man feels that the other will slip around him to 
tell the boss something, instead of talking to him 
about it—look out, brother, your job will suffer in 
many little insignificant ways you will never suspect. 
If one assistant is inclined to offer destructive criti- 
cism of the other assistant, Mr. Overseer had better 
get busy and get them to understand each other bet- 
ter, or that condition will rapidly grow worse. . 

As for buck passing, well, there is simply one 
answer: Don’t tolerate it. If the buck passer persists 
in his efforts, and you can’t show him the evil of his 
ways, it will prove to you that he is not the man for 
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the job. Some men—not only assistants, but over- 
seers, superintendents, and managers—seem to have 
the erroneous idea that if they can hang something 
on the other fellow, they raise their own standings 
with their superiors. Nothing was ever more wrong. 
Most any man who has the slightest sense of obser- 
vation knows when a subordinate is trying to lower 
a co-worker in the hope of raising himself. It is a 
mean, degrading act on any man’s part, and don’t fool 
yourself, fellows, it will do more to cause your boss 
to lose respect for you than most anything you can 
do. 

And you fellows who are on the receiving end of 
buck passing, for goodness sake don’t you begin plan- 
ning ways to get even. This procedure will put you 
right in the class with the buck passer; you are no 
better than he is if you lower yourself to his level. 
Start In trying to get even, and the first thing you 
know you are both fighting each other so hard you 
haven’t much time left to run your job. The best, 
and in fact the proper attitude for you to take toward 
the buck passer, is to put forth extra effort to do all 
you can to help his job at every opportunity; show 
him you are man enough to take his buck passing; be 
a bigger man than he is; conduct yourself properly 
in the face of all his knocking, and rest assured that 
your boss will soon see through the other fellow’s 
tactics. You will be the one who will profit by it. 


Your Responsibility Toward the Other Fellow’s Job 


Some foremen think that as long as they run 
their own jobs, they have no responsibility for the 
other foreman’s job. This is not only an advanced 
stage of selfishness; it is purely simple-minded judg- 
ment on any man’s part, be he assistant or overseer 
or superintendent, or in any other management posi- 
tion. Such a man needs to be reminded that he is a 
part of management; that his responsibilities do not 
end with his immediate job, no matter how well it is 
run. 

Heck, you would help fight a fire if you saw one 
break out on the other fellow’s job, wouldn’t you? 
Of course you would, because, even if you did not 
have that inborn desire to help a person in distress, 
you know that if his job (his machinery, etc.) burns 
up, it will hurt your job. O. K. then, by the same 
token, you are duty-bound to give him a helping hand 
if there is some small item you can help him out on. 
You are a part of management; you are a part of the 
whole works; and if you are an assistant overseer in 
a room where there is another assistant overseer, the- 
oretically you are his brother. You would help your 
brother, wouldn’t you? 

There are not any two jobs in a cotton mill that 
we can think of at the moment where two men are 
more duty-bound to help each other than two assist- 
ant overseers of carding, spinning, or weaving. Why, 
confound it all, many of you fellows who read these 
pages know of numerous cases where the assistant 
overseer on the first shift doesn’t really cooperate 
with the assistant on the second and third shifts. Can 
you think of a more deplorable condition? Yet, some 
overseers—yes, and some superintendents—actually 
tolerate such conditions; and then they wonder why 
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the man from the other mill was promoted in pref- 
erence to them, or why a new man was hired for the 
job they had been hoping they would get some day. 

There is a simple fact which many men never 
stop to realize: when the man above you leaves, 
you don’t get the job because you have not proven 
yourself worthy of it, even though you are running 
the job well enough to hold it. Don’t get sore at 
your superiors for not giving you the job. You are 
the man to get sore at. If you have been reading 
OLD-TIMER long enough, you have been shown how 
easy it is for a man to practically make himself over, 
if he will only follow the instructions given on these 
pages, instructions which have been given many, 
many times. There is simply no valid excuse for any 
man not gaining promotion, especially when assist- 
ant overseers, overseers, superintendents, and man- 
agers are so badly needed in cotton mills today. 

Remember a few years ago the article where OLD- 
TIMER told you how many mill presidents, and super- 
intendents, in one week of calling on mills, asked him 
where they could find men to fill jobs they needed 
men for? Well, gentlemen, that condition is worse to- 
day than when that article was written—much worse. 
You simply cannot find men to fill the jobs which are 
available. 

Come on, fellows, let’s go after some of those jobs. 
That is what all this series of articles is about—to 
show you some of the little things to which you are 
not giving the thought you should. Little things like 
not giving your assistants the proper training to en- 
able you to operate your job more efficiently. That 
is the paramount thought in OLD-TIMER’s mind in 
every article he prepares—to get you to be a better, 
a more efficient textile operating executive; to get 
you to prepare yourself for that job higher up, stand- 
ing there begging you to take it. 

Some assistant overseers are naturally suspicious 
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AS FOR BUCK PASSING -DONT TOLERATE IT. 
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A JOB HIGHER UP STANDING THERE WITH OPEN ARMS 
AND BEGGING YOU TO TAKE IT. 


of and hostile toward the other assistant in the same 
department. Often this is accounted for, in part, 
because he thinks the other assistant is hostile toward 
him. Here is where Mr. Overseer comes in again. He 
should be able to sense such a condition at once and 
should take steps to put the two men at ease toward 
each other. But, just suppose the overseer is not ob- 
servant enough to see the situation and take steps to 
eliminate it. Then it’s up to you, Mr. Assistant Over- 
seer, to be big enough to eliminate such a condition. 
First, you must have your own skirts clear. You 
must take advantage of the fundamental laws of hu- 
man nature and psychology as outlined in several 
instances before in this series. In other words, you 
must use plain common sense. 

But remember, no man can successfully use hu- 
man-nature laws; no man can successfully use psy- 
chology; no man can even apply plain common-sense 
reasoning with, for, or against another human being, 
if he is himself selfish, jealous, narrow-minded and 
too hard-headed to not only meet a man half way, 
but to meet him more than half way. You must be 


big enough to know that if you return hostility for 


hostility your relations with the other fellow will 
rapidly grow worse. The first thing you know, you 
both will be trying to outstrip each other in doing 
little mean things, with the inevitable result that 
sooner or later one of you will lose your job. As a 
matter of fact, you should both be fired. 

Sometimes the most unintentional act may result 
in hard feelings. When you find that such a thing 
has happened, for goodness sake be man enough to 
go to the other man at once, and if you are in the 
wrong, even though unintentionally, apologize. It 
takes a bigger man to apologize than to deny a thing 
or try to alibi out of a mistake. The man who never 
makes a mistake hasn’t been born yet, gentlemen, 
and the fellow who is always trying to prove him- 
self out of his mistakes will lose the confidence of 





all his co-workers, his employers, and those who 
work for him. That is one of those fundamental 
laws of human nature, and no man can get away with 
such tactics. 

Some of you readers may challenge what we said 
above about going more than halfway. But don't 
forget, fellows, that what you consider—in your mind, 
or by your yardstick—as being halfway, may not be 
considered halfway by the other fellow. Darn it, go 
what you consider as being all the way, if by so do- 
ing you can make a friend out of an enemy. 

No, I heard you; you say you must not be too 
humble to the other fellow; you must retain your 
self-respect. Yes, you must be hard-headed and show 
him you are a man; you must show him that he can't 
put anything over on you—O. K.! O. K.! If you want 
to take that attitude—when you know, deep down in 
your heart, that you are wrong—that’s all right, 
brother, but for Pete’s sake, why are you wasting 
your time reading OLD-TIMER? 


Getting Along With People 


The ability to get along with people is one of the 
most valuable assets an assistant overseer, or any 
other foreman, can have today, and it has always 
been so—more so today, because of the vast differ- 
ence in the relationship between foremen and opera- 
tives as compared to only a few years ago. 

Today, gentlemen, it is more important than ever 
to make a concentrated, broad-minded study of the 
fundamental facts and laws of human nature. That 
old adage, ‘“‘Do unto others as you would have them 
do unto you,” stares every foreman in the face at 
every turn today, and woe be unto the assistant over- 
seer, the overseer, or superintendent who does not 
heed this admonition. You have no right to expect 
cooperation from a person, or a group of persons, 
whom you do not cooperate with. This goes for the 
people you work with, those you work for, and those 
who work for you. 

How about that fellow who went to work last 
week; do you know where he is from, why he left 
there, how long he had been there, how many kids 
he has, what their names are? Does he know that 
you have a real interest in getting him started right 
on his new job? Do you know what he thinks of the 
overseer and assistant in the job he has just left 
and were they square shooters or not? Questions like 
these will give you some idea of what kind of a fel- 
low this new employee is. 

Better sit down in a quiet place and talk with 
yourself about these things. Ask yourself the per- 
tinent questions that you would ask another man if 
you were examining him for his fitness to be an as- 
sistant overseer. We know it is difficult for you to 
make yourself write down honest questions about 
yourself, and then answer them honestly, but if you 
will do just that—write them down—you will get far 
more benefit out of your efforts to improve your 
efficiency as a foreman and get on that road which 
leads to promotion. 


(The sixth installment in this series by “Old- 
timer” will appear in the October issue and will 
deal with increasing production and the importance 
of the assistant overseer.—The Editor.) 
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\ Trademarks Reg. U. S. Pat. Of. 
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. BIG NEWS...DRAX service rapidly 
becoming available at laundries 
and dry cleaners everywhere! 





Yes, Johnson’s DRAX isa truly different fabric finish! 
Not only is it an amazingly efficient water-repellent that 
also guards fabric freshness, but it is easi/y renewable at 
neighborhood laundries and dry cleaners. This is excit- 
ing news because it means that a DRAX- protected 
fabric can a/ways be as completely water-repellent and 
Stain-resistant as when it was new. 


Furthermore, DRAX gives superior results in use. 
Tests conducted by an independent laboratory showed 
that DRAX produced a water-repellency efficiency 
exceeding Army specifications for initial spray rating. 
DRAX is easy and inexpensive to use and may be 
applied, not only to cellulose fibres, but to any textile. 


Technically, DRAX is a simple wax emulsion which 
stays stable in solution,’is non-flammable. Textile mills 
already using DRAX find that it adds a definite profit- 
plus to fabrics without being costly or difficult to use. 


DRAX tags are available to identify DRAX-treated 
ga fabrics to customers. Be ready for the big demand. 
’ Learn about DRAX now. ! 





S. C. Johnson & Son, Inc., Fabric Finishes Division, Racine, Wis. 
| Starrett Lehigh Building, 601 West 26th St., New York 1. Or any 
his DRAX tae of our other 18 district offices. 
uitll be a recognized 


symbol of plus value Tune in Fibber McGee and Molly — Tuesday night — NBC 





S.C. JOHNSON & SON, Inc., Dept. C-95, Racine, Wis. 
Yes, I'd like to try DRAX. Please send my FREE sample, plus instructions 
and complete information. 


DRAX 3 sade by the makers of 
JOHNSON’S WAX (A nome everyone knows) 


Name ' ae 
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OW oTHER MEN MANAGE 


Question on Filling 
Bobbin Formers 


EDITOR COTTON: 

We would like very much to hear from some of 
your readers regarding a problem we have on our 
filling spinning. 

We have 1%-inch traverse on our filling bobbin. 
In order to get more yards on the bobbin, we put on 
a bobbin former which reduces the traverse on the 
bottom of the bobbin to 15% inches. The bobbin con- 
tains a 13-yard bunch. 

We suspect that the use of the bobbin former 
causes broken picks in our looms, because the breaks 
seem to be worse when the yarn is pulling from the 
base of the bobbin where the traverse is shorter. We 
have tried a bunch builder which builds a flat bunch, 
and this has seemed to help. 

We would like to know whether any other spin- 
ners are having similar difficulties in using a bobbin 
former, and we would particularly like to hear from 
some mills who are using them with good results. 

CONTRIBUTOR No. 7666 


-——— —-Oo@——-- 


Metallie or Cushion 
Rolls on Drawing? 


EDITOR COTTON: 

I should like to hear from some of your other 
readers concerning their experience with metallic and 
cushion rolls on drawing frames. I should like to 
know which type of roll is preferred and why. 

CONTRIBUTOR No. 7662 








Steel Travelers 
on Ring Twisters 


EDITOR COTTON: 

CONTRIBUTOR No. 7667, in the July issue,*requests 
certain information regarding the use of steel travel- 
ers on ring twisters, with 32-inch rings, running 8s 
yarn, 5 to 8 ply. We are assuming that he is now 
using bronze travelers on vertical rings. 

There are a number of angles to this problem, 
some of which are: the cost of the travelers, wear 
on rings, the amount of yarn to the bobbin, and the 
cleanliness of the yarn being twisted. 

In attempting a brief discussion of these four 





OUR READERS are invited to make use of this sec- 

tion of "Cotton" for the discussion of problems 
arising in the textile manufacturing or finishing 
plants or for the presentation of new ideas of in- 
terest to other readers. Questions, answers, or let- 
ters need not conform to any particular style, as 
they will be properly edited before being published. 
Names or connections of contributors are never 
used wi,iout permission, each participant being 
designated by a number. 

Upon acceptance for publication, all material 
will be paid for at regular space rates. Corre- 
spondence should be addressed to: Editor "Cotton," 
1020 Grant Building, Atlanta 3, Ga. 





points, we regret that we are unable to support all 
of our argument with exact figures, but we have 
every reason to believe that the information which 
we are offering is reasonably accurate. 

The first cost of the bronze travelers is usually 
more than that of the steel travelers of comparable 
size; we would say roughly 20 per cent higher, de- 
pending upon the style, etc. However, the bronze 
travelers usually wear many times longer, for at 
least two reasons: first, since lubrication is applied 
to the vertical rings, bronze travelers will last con- 
siderably longer than steel travelers on a similar run, 
as the steel travelers are run without lubrication; 
second, because of frequent yarn changes in many 
twister rooms, travelers must also be changed, and 
while the steel travelers must usually be broken off 
and thrown away, the bronze travelers may be re- 
moved and used again. 

Our second point for discussion concerns wear on 
rings. It seems rather obvious to us that steel travel- 
ers, run at present-day high speeds without lubrica- 
tion, will wear the rings to a greater degree than 
bronze travelers running on lubricated rings. This is 
not, in itself, a very strong argument against the use 
of steel travelers, for we will have to admit that pres- 
ent day rings will take a lot of punishment. Per- 
haps some bad work might result from the worn 
rings—certainly the travelers would not last as long 
on worn, wavy rings as on good smooth rings. 

The third point has to do with the yardage that 
can be run on the bobbin with the different travelers. 
As it is possible to use heavier bronze travelers than 
steel travelers for the same yarn, it follows that more 
yarn can be run on a bobbin where bronze travelers 
are used. We recall a case where 7s/3 warp was cut 
from approximately 4800 yards to about 4400 yards 
when changing from bronze to steel travelers. This 
was on twisters with 5'2-inch rings, using a 5 x 8- 
inch bobbin. We would add a word of caution here, 
for it is possible to run such a heavy traveler that 
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the yarn is stretched and the ends down will be ex- 
cessive. 


The fourth, and perhaps most important point 
of our discussion concerns the cleanliness of the yarn 
being twisted. If ContTriIBuTOR No. 7667 is getting 
by on his quality, we cannot see the point in chang- 
ing from bronze to steel travelers. If he is having 
trouble with streaks in his goods, undoubtedly some 
of this is coming from the grease he is putting on 
his twister rings. This bad work can be controlled 
to a certain extent by using a specially made grease 
and by having the twister hands wipe the rings 
carefully and thoroughly at doffing time to remove 
all the old grease which becomes mixed with dirt 
and dust and which stains any yarn with which it 
comes in contact. It can readily be seen that con- 
stant supervision on the part of the overseer and the 
second hands is necessary if this trouble is to be 
kept under reasonable control. 

If the quality of the goods is such that complaints 
still arise, even after every reasonable method of 
control has been tried, then there is perhaps no other 
choice than to change to flange rings and steel 
travelers. 





a positive rule or formula which would work in every 
case, but a little experimentation will soon establish 
the correct traveler to use. 

CONTRIBUTOR No. 7688 


Warp Tying Machines 


EDITOR COTTON: 

This is in reply to CONTRIBUTOR No. 7659, in the 
August issue, about stationary and portable tying-in 
machines. 

We believe that portable warp-tying machines 
have two advantages: 

1. It is possible to leave the leases on the loom 
when a warp runs out and by not having to disrupt 
settings, etc., wear and tear is cut down on the 
harness frames. 

2. It is possible to get by with about 10 per cent 
fewer leases. That is, it is necessary to carry these 
so as to have warps in readiness for warp changes 
with the stationary equipment. 

The disadvantages are: 








TWISTER DATA FOR STEEL AND BRONZE TRAVELERS eer eee ee ee 

Diam. of Length of Spindle No. of No. of job usually is done when tying 

Yarn Ring Traverse Speed Steel Trav. Bronze Trav. warps on a Stationary machine. 

$ ae 4 the pt tr grs. : These machines are always locat- 
i -in. -in. - - 

8/8 5%-in. 8-in. 2750-2800 70-80 en. 6 ed in a room where working con- 

ditions are better than in weave 








We are unable to cite any figures for the yarn 
numbers which the inquirer has listed to be run on 
342-inch rings; in fact, we are wondering how he 
manages to run the heavier plies on such small rings. 
We are giving some data, however, which may be 
useful to him. The table is for ring twisters with 
o42-ineh rings, carrying a 5 x 8-inch bobbin. If 
required to run these yarns on smaller rings, the 
travelers would have to be heavier, depending upon 
the diameter of the rings and other factors which 
will be brought out in a subsequent paragraph. If 
any reader is in doubt as to how twister travelers are 
numbered, it would be well to consult his traveler 
representative. We understand the number of the 
steel travelers to be based upon the weight of 10 
travelers in grains; thus 50-grain travelers would 
mean that 10 travelers weigh 50 grains. The desig- 
nations for bronze travelers are given numbers, the 
higher the number the lighter the traveler. In the 
case of a No. 12, 10 travelers weigh 308 grains, while 
the weight of 10 No. 6 bronze travelers is 776 grains. 


This inquirer will remember, of course, that a 
number of factors affect the size of the travelers, 
such as spindle speeds, twist in the yarn, condition 
of the rings, use of separators, etc. New rings would 
require lighter travelers, while old rings, worn very 
smooth, would take a heavier traveler. Perhaps this 
would not affect the bronze travelers so much, since 
the rings are lubricated and tend to run smoothly 
anyway. As to the other factors, it is difficult to offer 


rooms. We feel this is conducive 
to better work. Most weave 
rooms carry very high humidity, and many times 
alleys are crowded and the tying-machine operator 
is hardly able to do his work as it should be done; 
that is, with great care. 

2. We also believe that the ‘down time” at warp 
changing is greater with portable machines than 
with stationary. The run-outs might occur in bunch- 
es, so that several machines would be necessary to 
get all warps in as quickly as under the stationary 
set-up. 

I must qualify this latter statement by saying that 
the method of putting in warps varies with the mills. 
In our set-up, the loom fixers replace the warps. We 
do not have warp change men. Our method makes 
it possible to have a fixer who is ready to replace 
warps on his section, thereby making it possible to 
overcome delay that might occur when a number of 
looms run out at the same time. On our basis of 
about 2,000 looms and 34 fixers per shift, the indi- 
vidual loom fixer is responsible for only about 60 
wide looms; whereas, on a portable machine, the 
machine would have to take care of somewhere near 
500 looms. The fixers team up and work together, 
thus further cutting the down time, and are stimu- 
lated by the fact that they get a bonus if their sec- 
tion goes over a certain efficiency. 

To substantiate the claim of a two per cent in- 
crease in our case would be difficult because of our 
method of changing warps. One of our men, who 
formerly worked in a mill where they used portable 
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machines, told me that he lost considerable efficiency 
because of waiting to have warps tied in at a time 
when a considerable number of warps ran out to- 
gether. Until this problem of run-outs can be 
cleared up, I feel that the stationary machine is 
perfectly all right. I would consider the change to 
portable machines only if the present system of warp 
changing were such that considerable time was being 
lost anyway. That is, if warp changers were used. 
It has always been a matter of contention whether 
it is best to give a fixer fewer looms and make him 
responsible for his warp changes or give him more 
looms and use warp men. We believe that, inasmuch 
as fixers have to start the looms up, he should do 
the whole job, and even if it does make for some 
fewer looms per fixer, the over-all results are better. 
CONTRIBUTOR No. 7660 


ome OD 





How Do You Prevent 
Shedding of Warps? 


EDITOR COTTON: 

We are running 80 x 80 print goods and are using 
a 488-pound front squeeze roll, with a 212-pound 
back squeeze roll on our slashers. Our warps are 
shedding rather badly in our looms. 

Do you think it would help eliminate the shedding 
if we would increase the weight of the squeeze rolls? 
If so, how much weight should we add? 

I would like to hear from some of your other 
readers on the above points, and I would also ap- 
preciate any suggestions they can offer in the way of 
size formulas to prevent shedding in the looms. 

CONTRIBUTOR No. 7657 
—eo-——_—— 


iow to Mark 
Roving Bobbins 


EDITOR COTTON: 

In reference to the question from CONTRIBUTOR 
No. 7665, in the July issue, about the marking of 
roving bobbins, we formerly had a situation similar 
to this problem, and I am listing below the steps 
which we took to improve it. 

1. All of our bobbins are painted either at the 
top or bottom, or both, to indicate the hank roving or 
cotton mix being run. We use a quick-drying enamel 
for this paint job and find it very satisfactory. Occa- 
sionally, it is necessary to remove the paint and re- 
place it with another color. This is done by using a 
paint remover. 

2. Each of our frame hands has a mark. This 
mark is his, regardless of the hank roving, shift, etc., 
that he is running. Some of our frame hands mark 
on the top taper and some on the bottom; and they 
retain that mark as long as they work for us. 

3. To identify the portion of roving made by 
each shift, we use an orange mark which is placed 
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on the taper at the beginning of each shift to identify 
the roving run by the preceding shift. When the 
frame doffs, the operator who doffs it puts his usual 
mark on the roving, and due to this “stop mark,” we 
can determine which operator made the bad work; 
that is, the one who doffed it or the preceding opera- 
tor. Incidentally, this is the only use we make of the 
orange mark. None of our frame hands uses orange 
at all. 
CONTRIBUTOR No. 7681 
—__—§ @@- — 


Blows Per Ineh from 
Picker Beaters 


EDITOR COTTON: 

This is in answer to the inquiry from CONTRIBUTOR 
No. 7658, in the August issue, about beater speeds. 

The Buckley beater is constructed so that each 
spike is staggered away from the others, allowing 
only one blow for each revolution of the beater. The 
card beater, or Kirschner beater, is constructed with 
the pins staggered in such a way that not more than 
one pin on each blade strikes in the same line. There- 
fore, it is logical to figure only one blow for each 
blade each revolution. 

Our pickers are constructed similarly to the picker 
described by this contributor, except that we use a 
blending reserve box, and he doesn’t: 





Beater Feed Roll Feed Roll Type 
RPM RPM Diam. Beater 
520 14.0 3” Buckley 
980 34 2 1/8” 2-Blade 
1020 9.3 3” Kirschner 


The blows per inch on our pickers, resulting from 
above data, are: 


4.0 for Buckley beater 
8.7 for blade beater 
34.8 for Kirschner beater 


The blows per inch for the inquirer’s pickers figure 
out as shown in the following table. 


PICKER NO. 1 


RPM RPMcf Diam. of Type Blows 
of Feed Feed Beater per 
Beater Roll Roll Inch 
986 13 2 7/16” Buckley 9.9 
986 13 2 1/8” 2 blade | 22.7 
1005 10 2” Carding 48 
PICKER NO. 2 
989 16 2 7/16” Buckley 8.1 
989 16 2 1/8” 2 blade 18.5 
987 12 2" Carding 39.3 
PICKER NO. 3 
1065 15 2 7/16” Buckley 9.3 
1065 15 2 1/8” 2 blade 21.3 
1000 12 1 15/16” Carding 41.0 


It is hard to understand just what the contributor 
is driving it, as it is usually the revolutions per min- 
ute of the Buckley beater that matters; however, we 
have tried to figure this out in detail, considering the 
blows per spike in the beater rather than considering 
the revolution of the beater, and the course to pur- 
sue will depend a great deal on the results desired. 
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For instance, if you are making fine yarns, where 
you want to clean your cotton thoroughly and where 
strength is not a prime factor, you will want as many 
blows per inch as is practical in order to get all the 
foreign matter—leaf, etc.—out of the cotton. On the 
other hand, if you are going to make coarser yarns, 
where strength is the prime factor and cleaning is not 
so important, then you will want to hold the beats 
per inch as low as possible. It all depends on what 
you want to accomplish. 

You might carry this subject a little further in 
determining the type of lap that you would want to 
use. With a high number of beats, you will get a 
well-felted lap, and this would be our idea for good 
cleaning. On the other hand, if cleaning is not so 
important, you would have fewer blows per inch; 
therefore, a low-felted lap, and this, of course, would 
tend to give you stronger yarn. 

To carry the matter still further, if you were in- 
terested in strong yarn, you would not card more 
than eight pounds per hour, but you would not have 
your cards set up to do any extra job of cleaning. 
The reverse would be true if you wanted to do extra 
cleaning and if you were not particularly interested 
in strong yarn. The whole thing seems to boil down 
to just what type of goods you are figuring on mak- 
ing. 

CONTRIBUTOR No. 7670 


Beveling Handrail 
on the Loom 


EDITOR COTTON: 

CONTRIBUTOR No. 7652, in the August issue, has 
a very good idea for overcoming a problem that has 
proved a hindrance to successful loom operation. By 
moving the harness up three-quarters of an inch, the 
warp spread in the shed is increased. 

The writer recalls a set of 66-inch Staffords 
which caused some trouble with shedding, and after 
larger shuttles were placed in the loom to take ad- 
vantage of the flat bobbins, it was nearly impossible 
to secure a Satisfactory lift. Shuttles showed con- 
siderable wear along the front edges where the warp 
yarn rubbed against the top. This formed deep 
cuts that frequently had to be cut away before a 
complete warp run-out. One of the fixers came up 
with a suggestion to cut the top handrail in far 
enough to allow the harness to be moved nearer the 
reed. This suggestion was tried out, but on the goods 
being woven the handrail had been narrowed so much 
that it caused a weakened rail, which flexed enough 
to let the cloth form a bow in the center. 

Further experimentation resulted in a heavier 
handrail, built up through the center and in the 
front. But an angle-iron, screwed or bolted to the 
handrail, would have strengthened it sufficiently to 
compensate for the depth cut away. 

As shown in the sketch, the reed handrail is 134- 
inches in depth. If heavier cloth were placed in the 
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loom, the weakened handrail might allow formation 
of the bow. If so, the handrail could be reinforced 
by attaching a strip of angle iron across from end to 
end, placing the iron in front. Thus strengthened, an 
even further cut could be made. 

The bottom of the handrail does not show the 
reed groove, but removing stock from the underside 
would not be satisfactory, as the pounding-in of the 
picks would, in time, cause the wood to split behind 
the reed caps. 

On some looms, such as the dobby-head style, 
cutting away the handrail.as shown would allow 
more freedom of harness movement if the set com- 
prised many harnesses. It would also reduce the 
strain on harness jacks by moving the harness nearer 
the reed. 

Plenty of lift can be attained on dobby-type looms 
in several ways. One is to lengthen the eye bolts to 
increase sweep. Another is to raise the mount stir- 
rups or jack eyes higher on the jack. Where only 
lift is required and yarn damage will not be in- 
vited, either method of increasing spread can be 
quickly accomplished. But where yarn is weak or 
fine, and where the number of harnesses is an issue, 
then beveling the handrail offers the solution. 

CONTRIBUTOR No. 7655 
—— - o@ eS ae 


Long-Drait Roving for 
Print Cloth Numbers 


EDITOR COTTON: 

I would like to help out CONTRIBUTOR No. 7618 (in 
the May issue) in his project of converting his roving 
frames from three processes to two and using only 
one long-draft unit in-his card room; running long 
draft spinning, using 1 1/16-inch cotton, and making 
30s warp and 40s filling. 

I will state that in my experience I have found 
it to be very good practice to limit drafts on long- 
draft spinning to somewhere near the staple length 
as expressed in total sixteenths. In this case, the 
draft would therefore fall somewhere around 17 to 
18, and my comments will be governed accordingly. 

In the first place, I would, by all means, have 
two processes of roving; draft a bit longer in the 
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Schedules with 
KENTEX Aprons! 





Kentex Aprons speed yarn production by ftting, 
gripping and wearing better. Made of the finest quali- 
ty barktanned or chrome leather (in spite of wartime 
shortages), and precision-gauged for thickness, width, 


length and circumference. A sure fit guaranteed. 


REM 
APRON 


EXTILE company 
AST POINT, GEORGIA 


J.B. KENNINGTON, OWNER 





Kentex Aprons made to 
any specifications, on 
short notice. Write for 
free samples and prices. 
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first process and double creel the spinning. These 
finer counts can be made from single creeled spin- 
ning, and a single process of roving, but there is 
danger of variations, poor quality, low breaking 
strength, bad appearance and finish, stretched roving 
and unevenness. 

For the 40s filling, I suggest making 4.10-hank 
roving on 8 x 4 frames, inserting 2.48 turns of twist 
per inch (conventional frames; twist multiple of 
1.225). 

For the 30s warp, the suggestion is 3.05-hank 
roving, on 8 x 4 conventional frames, inserting 2.14 
turns of twist per inch (twist multiple of 1.23). Run 
these spindles at 975 rpm. 

I suggest putting long draft on the 10 x 5 frames, 
as these lend themselves more to finer work, such 
as 30s and 40s yarns. When running long draft on 
these frames, it is well to run the spindles some 50 
to 100 turns under the standard speed as recommend- 
ed by the manufacturers. This promotes better run- 
ning work and better quality roving. The extra 
strain thrown onto the gearing is not so excessive, 
as is the case of higher spindle and roll speeds. 

On the 10 x 5 frames, it is suggested that 1.35- 
hank roving be produced, inserting 1.40 turns of 
twist (twist multiple of 1.21), and drafting around 
10 from 65-grain drawing sliver. 

There is a possibility of using 11 x 5% conven- 
tional slubbers, where the 8 x 4 frames are 6-inch 
gauge. This can be done where the slubbers are 
allowed to run to standard size, producing .35-hank 
roving for the warp and .48-hank roving for the 
filling. This method requires fewer sliver cans but 
calls for more creeling and piecings. 

An alternate plan is to use one process of roving, 
two hanks of roving being run, and creeling the 
spinning double, which would mean the following: 

For the 40s filling, make 4.40-hank roving with 
2.88 tpi, twist multiple of 1.38. 

For the 30s warp, make 3.30-hank roving, with 
2.50 tpi,—twist multiple of 1.38. 

This higher twist multiple is imperative, in order 
to run yarn that will maintain breaking strength 
anywhere near the expected standard. 

Making this 4.40 and 3.30-hank roving would also 
require producing a lighter sliver, about 50 grains, 
which would mean drafts of 26.4 and 19.75 respect- 
ively. This will make acceptable roving and cloth of 
a marketable quality, but not so good as the other 
layout suggested. 

Using the first method, one frame tender can 
readily operate five to six of these 10 x 5 frames, 
if bobbins, roving trucks, and sliver are kept in the 
position they should be to avoid delay on the part 
of the operative, and if a cleaner is used to clean 
the backs of the frames. With the very few piecings 
necessary to be made, the conventional roving-frame 
tenders will be able to run five or six of the finer 
frames, and four of the coarse ones equally as well, 
and do their own cleaning. | 

Also, the first method allows a heavier sliver to 
be produced, thus giving more production per de- 
livery from the drawing frames. 
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An Overseer Speaks 
on Human Relations 


EDITOR COTTON: 

As a reader of How OTHER MEN MANAGE, I have 
enjoyed many of the discussions which have appeared 
in this department, and I also appreciate the oppor- 
tunity of saying a few things and expressing some 
opinions on these pages which would hardly be pos- 
sible through any other medium. 

At one time the overseer in a textile mill had a 
great deal of prestige. He usually was promoted to 
his job by reason of his knowledge of the operation 
of his own particular department, having learned it 
the hard way. If he was a good manager of help, so 
much the better—but his word was law, and that fact 
covered a multitude of shortcomings. 

The foreman was boss of his department. He 
hired and fired his help at will with little or no in- 
terference from the big office. The personnel depart- 
ment was unheard of. Infractions of rules and com- 
plaints were handled according to his best judg- 
ment (and this was not always a bad thing, as some 
might try to have us believe), and jobs were given 
according to ability rather than by seniority. Those 
were the days when one heard about the unions, but 
they were in other industries. 

The overseer’s house was the best in the vil- 
lage. His salary, although never as large as that of the 
foremen in some other industries, was considerably 
above that of any of the help. 

To reverse an overseer’s decision was a thing 
almost unheard of; it had to be a real boner for the 
superintendent to change anything which an over- 
seer had done. 

During the past few years, there has been a 
gradual change in the status of the overseer, especial- 
ly in those mills with union contracts. With the com- 
ing of the unions and the signing of contracts, the 
authority of the foreman has been sharply curtailed. 
No longer may he elevate a worker to a better job 
because he feels that the particular worker is the 
best qualified person for the job; he must consult the 
union steward, and in line with the individual con- 
tract, fill the job according to seniority. He can no 
longer fire his help at will, for fear of an adverse 
ruling that the person was fired because of prejudice 
on account of union activities. 

The foreman is losing prestige in other ways. As 
the union is the sole bargaining agency, in mills hav- 
ing union contracts, all matters of policy are decided 
by top management in consultation with the union 
representatives, and the result is that the entire mem- 
bership of the union has the opportunity of knowing 
of any impending changes in policy before the fore- 
men have been so advised. This certainly does not 
help the morale of the overseer. 

The spread in salary between the overseer and the | 
workers has been gradually narrowed. Management 
has had to curtail the privileges of the overseer in the 
village or risk criticism. In other words, many of the 
things which used to make the overseer’s job so 
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attractive to young men in the mill are gradually 
passing away. | 

Now the question is, “Who is to blame for all 
this?” In my opinion, a large part of the blame is on 
the overseer himself. All the changes which we have 
mentioned, and many more, including modernization 
in the plant, the making of new products, and the 
use of new fibers, are the results of progress, which 
we may hinder or delay, but which we cannot prevent. 

Take the question of the treatment of the help— 
industrial relations or labor relations, as it is now 
called—as an example. How many overseers who 
have served in that capacity for fifteen years or 
longer have read a book on the management of help, 
have taken a course in labor relations, or have read 
as many as five trade magazine articles on this sub- 
ject? 

How many overseers in mills having union con- 
tracts are so familiar with their particular agreement 
that there is hardly a chance of their misinterpreting 
its terms and thus subjecting the company to constant 
adverse decisions in arbitration hearings? 

How many overseers realize that the day of “I 
am the boss; you do as I say, or else” has passed and 
that other methods of securing compliance with in- 
structions must be employed? 

Many mills have found that to put over moderni- 
zation programs they have had to proceed over the 
protest of the foreman and that, instead of having 
his cooperation, they have had to put up with his 
protests that the installers were in his way, that pro- 


duction was being lowered, that the normal routine 
of the department was being disturbed, and with his 
constant prediction that the d— thing wouldn’t work 
anyway! 

Or to turn the picture around, how many overseers 
have become so filled with the desire to effect certain 
improvements in their departments that they have 
assembled all the available data, made such sketches 
as they are capable of making, and with all of the 
supporting evidence at their command, gone to their 
superintendents and made such an impression on them 
that the improvements were made at the earliest 
practicable moment? 

Top management does not like to see the over- 
seer lose prestige—in fact, if there was ever a time 


' when management needs the help of the foreman in 


the plant, the time is now. And one of the best ways 
of helping the superintendent carry his heavy burden 
is for the foremen to handle their petty grievances in 
their own departments before they become serious 
complaints. 

Even if the mill has no labor union, there will 
still be complaints, expressed or unexpressed, and it 
is up to the overseer to get to the bottom of them. 
If the mill has no definite labor policy, it is up to the 
foreman to adopt one of his own. He should not only 
be fair toveach of his workers himself; he should in- 
sist that his’second hands treat the help as they would 
want to be treated by others under similar circum- 
stances. 
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707. THICKENING MATERIALS FOR errr 
PRINTING—Describing materials and methods 
ployed in preparation of color thickening so that ett 
may be properly and economically transferred to 
cloth through the medium of the printing machine.— 
STEIN, HALL & CO., INC., New York City. 


709. CAUSTIC SODA BULLETIN—A data and 
reference book designed for the user of caustic 
soda. Complete with charts, drafts and formulas.— 
PENNSYLVANIA SALT MFG. CO., Philadelphia, 
Pa., who also manufactures Hydrogen Peroxide. 


710. THE MAPRO SERIES—34 page book de- 
scribing the use of detergents in general textile mill 
work.—ONYX OIL & CHEMICAL CO., Jersey City, 
New Jersey. 


7it. KEY PRODUCTS FOR TEXTILE INDUS- 

TRY—22 page leaflet describing textile specialties 
used in dyeing, Bleaching, and finishing as applied to 
Southern textile industry from Southern plants of 
AMERIGAN CYANAMID & CHEMICAL CORP., 
Charlotte, N. C 


712. STANDARD SILICATE ALKALIES—Booklet 
on silicate ef soda for kier boiling, bleaching, water 
treatment, etc., giving tables for specific gravity tem- 
perature correction. tank capacity.—STAND 
SILICATE DIV., Diamond Alkali Co., Pittsburgh, 
Pennsylvania. 


713. LIOVATINE ER—Vat dyeing assistant in- 
creasing penetration and level dyeings with maxi- 
mum yield of color.—SANDOZ CHEMICAL WORKS, 
New York City. 


714. FUGITIVE TINTS — Information on water 
soluble, oil soluble, all types fugitive tints.—TINT 
SERVICE DIV., United States Testing Co., Hoboken, 
New Jersey. 


715. AQUAROL AND ARKANSAS PRODUCTS— 
Bulletins on Aquarol, water repellent finish with 
method of preparing bath; also on other 

products for cotton, wool, silk and rayon, hosiery 
processing. —ARKANSAS CO., INC., Newark, N. J. 


729. opeAn> CHEMICAL SPECIALTIES—BUL- 
LETIN !8—Covers various wetting, dispersing, scour- 
ing. emulsifying and foaming agents, most with sur- 
face active properties, used for wetting, cleaning and 
penetration.—FINE EMICALS DIVISION, E. Il. 
DU PONT DE NEMOURS & COMPANY, Wilming- 
ton, Del. 


731. WET PROCESSING AGENTS FOR EVERY 
TEXTILE hae nek eedaeeeee: listing ge om 
agents for e and underwear, yarns 
goods, woolens, “aie —RBURKART- SCHIER CHEMI- 
CAL Cc OMPANY, Chattanooga, Tenn. 


732. A NEW FINISHING O!L—Folder on Warco 
945-A finishing agent where softness is desired.— 
WARWICK CHEMICAL CO., West Warwick, R. L 
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736. MONOPOLE OjiL—Bulletin deseribing use 
for bleaching, boil-offs. dyeing, kier boiling, mercer- 
izing, sizing and finishing.—JACQUES WOLF & CO.. 
Passaic. N. J. 


738. LEVELENE-—Booklet describing use of Level- 
ene for leveling vat and direct colors. Also for strip- 
ping down vat colors.—AMBERICAN ANILINE PROD- 
UCTS, INC., New York, N. Y. 


739. DRAX WATER-REPELLENT TEXTILE 
FINISH—Bulletin on water repellency; application 
of Drax.—S. C. JOHNSON & SON, inc Racine, 
Wisconsin. 


740. MONSANTO CHEMICALS—170 page illus- 
trated buyers guide for users chemicals including 
useful tables, chemical information.—MONSA 
CHEMICAL COMPANY, St. Louis, Mo. 


741. PIONEERING WITH PIGMENTS—Series il- 
lustrated folders on pigment dyeing with camouflage 
wot flameproofing; how to dye, control shrinkage, 

rmanent finish one operation.—ARIDYB CORP., 
Sehicun. N. d. 


742. BOILING OUT OF COTTON GOODS—Tech- 

— bulletin on kier boiling prior to bleaching with 

of Nopeo 2211—Kier Assistant.—NATIONAL OIL 
PRODUCTS CO., Harrison, N. J. 


743. HOOKER ELECTROCHEMICAL GENERAL 
PRODUCTS LIST—Bulletin 100, listing approxi- 
moos 100 chemicals, including 15 new products, 
giving descriptions and characteristics of each chemi- 

and its uses.—HOOKER ELECTROCHEMICAL 
COMPANY, 14 Forty-seventh S8t., Niagara Falls, 
New York. 


KNITTING ... 


801. THE WILDMAN SINGLE-HEAD FULL 
FASHIONED HOSIERY MACHINE — Literature on 
request from the WILDMAN MFG. O©O., Full-Fan- 
ioned Division, Norristown, Pa. 


803. THE TUBE-TEX FOR TUBULAR Kw! 
GOODS—Bulletin describing this modern machine 
which extracts, processes, dries, conditions and felds 
in one continuous operation, lowering costs, saving 
labor, power, space and waste.—H. A - 
WORTH & SONS CO., York and Cedar Sts., Ph la- 
delphia, Pa. 

805. ELASTIC ATTACHING MACHINE — For. 
885 on new three needle machine for at flat 
elastic with perfect stretch tension device and FE 
features.—-WILLCOX & GIBBS SEWING MACHINE 
CO., New York City. 


809. TEXACO IN THE KNITTING INDUSTRY— 
Folder on knitting mill lubrication.— TEXAS 
CO., New York, N. Y. 


8ii. PROCESSING FULL FASHIONED RAYON 

KNITTING YARNS—Technical bulletin on treat- 

ment rayon hosiery yarns with Nopeo Hosiery Treat- 

—_ No. emai ODL PRODUCTS CO., 
n, N. Y. 


SEWING MACHINES... 


901. LOCKSTITCH MACHINE WITH AUTO- 
MATIC LUBRICATION — Bulletin illustrating new 
unit for single needle stitching on wide variety of 
articles. Form 886.—WILLCOX & GIBBS SEWING 
MACHINE Co., 214 West 39th St., New York City. 


MATERIALS HANDLING... 


100!. HOW TO BETERMINE WHERE OVER- 
HEAD MATERIALS HANDLING EQUIPMENT CAN 
BE USED PROFITABLY—lLllustrated folder includ- 
ing elements of materials handling system, prepara- 
tion of simple layout.—CLEVELAND TRAMRAIL 
DIVISION, Wickliffe, O. 


1002. CATALOG NO. 22—An attractive illustrated 
catalog describing in detail the Shamrock shipping 
containers and the new canvas trucks for textile use. 
—MEBSE, INC., Madison, Ind. 


1003. CASTERS AND WHEELS—192 pages, -, 
scribing casters and wheels suitable for all types 
industrial application.—Every mechanical eo he 
and purchasing agent should have this.—DARNELL 
CORP., LTD., Long Beach, Calif. 


1006. LANE CANVAS BASKETS—16 vie illus - 
trated booklet describing the Lane i canvas 
baskets for textile use.—W. T. LANE & BROTHERS, 
Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 


1007. HOW RANGE INS PROBLEMS HAVE 
BEEN SOLVED— 50-page booklet presenting in 
pictorial form none solutions to industrial handling 
problems and showing how they reduce costs, save 
labor, eliminate storage and porn free movement 
of stock between processes.—AMERICAN MONORAIL 
COMPANY, Cleveland, Ohio. 


1013. HOW TO wy at STACK AND -ene. SEAL 
—Booklets No. l, and 5 from Little ackaging 
Library with neipful information on pionane in 
corrugated boxes.—HINDB & DAUCHE® PAPER CoO., 
Sandusky, Ohio. 


1015. MATHEWS ROLLER CONVEYORS—Llus- 
trated booklet showing typieal installations material 
handling with roller conveyers.—MATHEWS CON- 
VEYER CO., Ellwood City, Pa. 


1016. REVOLVATOR — THE ART OF PILING 
FOR MODERN INDUSTRY: Bulletin on scientific 
piling and stacking of material for storage.—THE 
REVOLVATOR CO., North Bergen, N. J. 


MISCELLANEOUS... 


1102. REPAIR PARTS FOR TEXTILE MACHIN- 
ERY—36 page booklet and catalog on replacement 


parts for opening, picking, carding, spinning and . 


twisting machinery.—HHENDERSON FOUNDRY & 
MACHINE CO., Hampton, Ga. 


1103. UNBRAKO SCREWS — Illustrated 16-page 
booklet No. 570 gives data on Unbrako hollow set 
screws, with knurled point, self-locking features._ In- 
cludes miscellaneous screw and locking nut data.— 
STANDARD PRESSED STEEL CO., Jenkintown, Pa. 
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‘The Boss Will See You Now” 


LL items of production costs are now get- on an efficient and economical basis. Our 
ting more and more attention throughout _ service engineers will gladly make a check-up 

the knitting industry. And machine operating on their condition, without cost to you. 
costs are among the first to be examined S & W will then follow through with prac- 





closely. tical recommendations for repairs, recondi- 
Are your machines in condition to survive —_ tioning and replacement of worn parts. Many 
the ordeal of continued war production—and __ mills are finding this special S & W wartime 
still be ready to meet the com- service of great value to their 
ing competition for civilian overworked personnel. We 
6 ah The high efficiency of Scott & P 
markets? Remember that they Williams knitting machines believe it will help you not 
may have to bear the brunt of can only be maintained by us- only to plan ahead safely, but 
‘ ing —- S & W knitting , 
early peacetime production, machine replacement parts. also to make immediate Sav- 
while your new equipment is You can count on prompt de- ings in minimized downtime, 
; 2 - livery, too, from S & W stock- : 
being delivered and installed. roomsat Laconia. Teletype ser- fewer rejects, less yarn wast- 
S & W offers you practical vice 1s free from our New Yor age. Write today for more com- 
‘ y P and High Point, N. C., offices. - ‘ id ou 
assistance in keeping your plete information on the S & W 
‘Chee : “THIS IS THE SCOTT & WILLIAMS 
S & W machines in operation MACHINE AGE“ maintenance plan. 
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Centralized 
Finishing 
of Hosiery 


By Julian W. Hughes 


HOSIERY finishing is usually car- 

ried out locally in the same 
plant where it is manufactured. 
Quite often, small and medium- 
sized hosiery mills knit the goods 
in the grey and have them dyed 
and finished at some central plant 
on commission. Occasionally, a 
chain of hosiery mills will be found 
with their own centralized finish- 
ing plant. Both the centralized and 
local systems of finishing hosiery 
have their advantages. This writer 
is inclined to favor the centralized 
finishing plant, where the finish- 
er buys the stock in the grey, dyes 
and finishes it, and sells it under 
his own brand name. 

Finishing hosiery within the 
plant is more convenient, since it 
eliminates trucking from plant to 
plant. Nevertheless, finishing cost 
is higher, unless the knitting pro- 
duction is large. For the lowest 
unit cost of finishing—and highest 
efficiency—hosiery must be han- 
dled in fairly large quantities. A 
100-pound dyeing machine will re- 
quire more steam and labor per 
dozen than a 300-pound machine. 
Similarly, a small boiler for gen- 
erating process steam for the little 
plant is less economical than the 
larger boiler for a bigger plant. 


Commission finishing, according 
to the writer's experience, is not 
always satisfactory. Although it 
may be more economical for a 
small hosiery mill to have its grey 
goods dyed, finished, and shipped 
from a central finishing plant, 
very often there is friction between 
the two managements that hurts 
goodwill so necessary for consist- 
ent business. For best results in 
the finishing plant, the knitter 
must cooperate to the most minute 
detail. The knitter must manu- 
facture the grey goods from uni- 
form stock, as much as possible, 
for the dyer to turn out uniform 
shades. The grey goods must be 
knitted full and kept on size. The 
specified number of courses to the 
inch and the number of ounces to 
the dozen must be kept within the 
bounds of tolerance if quality 
workmanship is to be done in the 
boarding department. Here is 
where most of the friction be- 
tween an independent knitter and 
an independent finisher lies; hence, 
the reason for the finisher buying 
the grey goods outright—so he can 
specify the yarn organization and 
knitting details. 

The large corporation with the 
centralized finishing plant has, of 
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course, the same advantage as the 
independent finishing plant which 
buys its stock in the grey. How- 
ever, in spite of the popular as- 
sumption to the contrary, large 
corporations have their problems. 
and it is not always smooth sail- 
ing. Particularly is this true of 
those concerns whose labor rela- 
tions are not of the best. 

The large corporations, notwith- 
standing their efforts to promote 
goodwill of employees through va- 
rious forms of recreational facili- 
ties, cannot bridge the gap that 
exists between management and 
labor as readily, nor as thoroughly. 
as the small corporations. Ask the 
average man or woman who has 
worked for both small and large 
hosiery mills, and the chances are 
the answer will be, “I would rath- 
er work for the small mill—’spe- 
cially if the mill is making a rea- 
sonable profit.”’ 


Small Grey Goods Mills 


There are a number of things 
that may be said in favor of small 
grey-goods mills and the central 
finishing plant all operating as 
separate and distinct corporations. 
In the first place, this is an age 
of specialization; it is a known 
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fact that mills specializing in knit- 
ting or finishing can accomplish 
more satisfactory results. And in 
the second place, small mills, fi- 
nanced by local capital, are less 
vulnerable to outside labor agita- 
tors; the more small business men 
and the more investors in home in- 
dustries, the safer the American 
system of free enterprise becomes. 
Many economists contend that the 
merger and consolidation craze of 
1928 paved the way for hostile la- 
bor unions and foreign ideologies 
that are plaguing private enter- 
prise today. 

A small or medium-sized mill, 
disposing of its entire préduct in 
the “grey, naturally has fewer 
problems to contend with. The sell- 
ing cost is greatly reduced and 
simplified when sold in the grey. 
There are fewer .records to-keep 
and less accounting in the office. 
Since there is only one department 
—knitting, looping, inspecting, 
mending, and grey-goods packing 
—it is much easier to keep in 
touch with the operatives and keep 
them satisfied. And if the mill 
disposes of its product entirely to 
a finishing mill within the same 
state, it might be possible to con- 
vince an honest court that it is 
not engaged in interstate com- 
merce, and thus be relieved of fed- 
eral-government interference—es- 


pecially in time of peace. 
finishing plant 


A centralized 


could be equipped to finish hosiery 
for whole families. Since the fin- 
ishing corporation would buy its 
goods from a number of small 
grey-goods mills, two or more 
styles of full-fashioned might be 
supplied from as many mills to ca- 
ter to Mother’s” discriminating 
taste. Bare-leg seamless of nylon 
might be bought from a mill knit- 
ting this style of circular hosiery 
for Big Sister; socks of the Argyle 
pattern, or Links-and-Links broad 
rib, from other knitting mills to 
suit Big Brother’s fancy; and ank- 
lets and “wee” socks from other 
mills for Kid Sister and the baby. 
Each knitting mill would be free 
to concentrate its production on 
one particular style, thus simpli- 
fying operations and _ reducing 
manufacturing costs. And if there 
were enough grey-goods mills knit- 
ting for the finishers, it would be 
quite possible for each mill to spe- 
cialize on one size as well as one 
style. What a relief that would be 
to the. knitters and other opera- 
tives! 

Inasmuch as nothing is great or 
small except by comparison, it 
might be well to say, in passing, 
just how small one of these gray- 
goods mills should be. Well, they 
should not be so small that the 
fixed overhead would make pro- 
hibitive the unit cost of manufac- 
turing. On the other hand, the 
mill should not be so elaborate and 





Courtesy, Fletcher Works, Ine. 


View of under-driven extractors with 40-inch baskets 
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capacious that it could not be or- 


ganized with local capital. And 
it should not be so large that it 
would be necessary to import very 
many skilled operatives from oth- 
er sections. If possible, the mill 
nad better be erected in a com- 
munity where there is plenty of 
skilled help — especially young 
women with experience on knit- 
ting machines and looping. 


The Finishing Plant 


For most expeditiously handling 
the grey goods, with minimum la- 
bor cost, the finishing plant should 
be built one story, one floor level. 
The goods would be received at 
one end of the building, pass in 
sequence from one process to the 
next, and loaded from the shipping 
platform at the opposite end of the 
building. If the building lot is not 
long enough to permit a long buuld- 
ing, and it is found necessary to 
plan the building shorter and wid- 
er, the goods may enter and leave 
from one platform. In this case, 
the goods in process would follow 
a U-course instead of the straight- 
line course as in the first instance. 

Since a finishing plant of this 
nature would logically be located 
near a railroad and highways bear- 
ing heavy traffic, where the air 
would be laden with smoke and 
dust, natural ventilation with open 
windows and doors would be un- 
satisfactory and out-of-date. There- 
fore, windows must be dust-tight, 
doors kept closed as much as pos- 
sible, and air filtering and air con- 
ditioning provided. The window 
openings may be filled in with 
glass blocks, or standard steel sash 
may be used. If steel sash is used, 
they can be double, with air space 
between, to reduce the tendency 
to sweat on the inside. The win- 
dow panes in the steel sash may 
be clear glass painted white on 
the inside to reduce sun glare. The 
entrance door should be vestibuled 
to avoid direct exposure to the ele- 
ments, and the shipping doors may 
be automatically opened and shut 
through electronic control. 

The air conditioning need not be 
complicated. Ar simple system of 
evaporative cooling in summer and 
air warming in winter will do, 
since it is only necessary to keep 
the inside temperature and relative 
humidity comfortable the year 
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| Apply the production lessons of war- 


time days to meet the peace-time 


STOCKING Dencnd/ 








For the past several years, there 
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In the stocking industry, that ma- 


chine was the 


WILDMAN 


Single-Head, Single-Unit, Full-Fashioned 
HOSIERY MACHINE 


the machine that knits the entire stocking 
in one operation, perfect from top to toe, 
with no loss of time and labor to change 
over from leggers to footers, and elimi- 
nating the bad matching, etc. incident 
to this now outmoded method. Today, 
more than ever, the alert hosiery mill 
needs this thoroughly modern machine 
to meet the rising tide of competition. 
Let us tell you more about it; its many 
innovations, economies and exclusive 
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WILDMAn MFG. (0. Norristown, Pa. 
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Courtesy, Smith, Drum €& Co. 


Shown above is a 300-pound stock dyeing machine for hosiery 


around. The unit method of in- 
stallation, consisting of ducts dis- 
tributing air that has been taken 
from the outside, is the simplest 
and is quite satisfactory for fin- 
ishing-room conditions. However, 
in the intake of each unit, there 
should be means for filtering par- 
ticles of dust and soot from the 
atmosphere. 

These conditioning units are sus- 
pended from the ceiling near the 
windows, high enough to be out 
of the way. Ordinarily, fresh air 
is drawn through an opening in 
the window from the outside, the 
opening being protected from driv- 
ing rain and winds by a rectangu- 
lar elbow projecting from the in- 
side duct. As a rule, this is as it 
should be, but there are excep- 
tions to all rules; in the case of 
the finishing plant, there should be 
an intake at the vestibule en- 
trance and intakes from the ship- 
ping department, where the ship- 
ping cases are sealed and stored 
temporarily prior to loading in the 
box-car or highway trailer. And 
the hot air of the boarding room 
may be drawn out and dispelled 
over the dyeing machines to elimi- 
nate fog in that department, which 
may be bad in cool weather. 


Equipment Required 


For best results, the finishing 
plant, first of all. must be provid- 
ed with an abundant supply of 
clear, soft water and a power unit 
of ample size for generating a re- 
serve supply of process steam eco- 
nomically. Since a centralized fin- 
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ishing plant of this size would use 
large quantities of water, it would 
be more satisfactory, and perhaps 
more economical, to furnish its 
own process water from a deep 
well, stream, or pond. If the wa- 
ter contains mineral elements in 
sufficient quantities to react with 
the dyestuff and other chemicals, 
or cause deposits of scale on the 
boiler heating surface, it must be 
first treated and filtered through 
a softening process. If the boilers 
for generating steam are of the 
water-tube type, they need not be 
any larger than necessary for max- 
imum demand, as this class of 
steam generator evaporates water 
very rapidly to high pressure. On 
the other hand, if boilers are the 
fire-tube type, they should be at 
least 50% larger than required, so 
as to keep a reserve for peak load 
requirements. Rushing this type of 
boiler by heavy firing is straining 
on the generator and is not at all 
conducive to fuel economy. 

The finishing plant should con- 
tain a grey-goods department with 
machinery for inspecting and 
checking the grey stock immedi- 
ately after it is received. Also, 
there should be pre-boarding ma- 
chinery in this department for ny- 
lon hosiery and other thermoplas- 
tic goods. In the case of thermo- 
plastic hosiery, the goods would be 
inspected and checked for full 
measure when pre-boarded. After 
the goods are inspected and 
checked, they are re-packed into 
the canvas bags from whence 
they came and stored on shelves 





solidly constructed and free from 
cracks and crevices. The canvas 
bags should be large enough to 
hold 50 to 100 dozen pairs, depend- 
ing on the weight of the hosiery, 
and provided with a modern lock- 
ing device to prevent pilfering. Of 
course, master keys must be pro- 
vided which will unlock every bag. 

The dyehouse of the modern fin- 
ishing plant is provided with a 
laboratory to determine formulas 
for dyeing new fabrics and with 
apparatus for testing color fast- 
ness to laundering, perspiration. 
and sunlight. 

The stock dyeing machines will 
be more efficient if they are large 
and compact than if they are small 
and separate; a 300-pound ma- 
chine, having nine compartments 
in the cylinder, is more economi- 
cal than the 100-pound machine 
having three dyeing compartments. 
Both monel metal and _ stainless 
steel are used in the construction 
of tanks and cylinders of modern 
dyeing machines. Quite a few dyers 
say the monel metal construction 
is preferable where direct dyes 
are used, as this metal is easily 
cleaned. On the other hand, it is 
claimed that stainless steel is pre- 
ferred when developed dyes are 
used, as the copper in monel metal 
seems to affect these colors. The 
under-driven centrifugal extrac- 
tors are most popular today, due 
to the basket being more acces- 
sible when loading and unloading. 
The baskets, which come in sizes 
up to 72 inches in diameter, should 
not be too large or too small; for 
lots ranging from 50 to 100 dozen, 
a 36- or 40-inch extractor would 
be about right. 

For the boarding department, 
there are two general methods for 
drying and shaping hosiery for the 
box or bundle. The oldest method 
is the dry-box system, in which 
hot air, heated by steam coils, is 
circulated over the hosiery while 
it is stretched over forms. The 
other method is a simpler one 
which has sprung into prominence 
during the past 30 years and is 
generally known as the internally 
heated system. The hosiery is 
placed on metal forms—usually 
stainless steel—while low-pressure 
steam circulates inside the forms 
to produce the heat to dry the knit- 
wear. 

Practically all dry-box boarding 
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THE WAR DECORATIONS OF 


TEXTILE MACHINE WORKS 
Bur. of Ord. Flag and Navy ““E™ 
July 25, 194] 

One Star All-Navy “‘E’™’ Burgee 
January 25, 1942 
Two Star Army-Navy ““E”’ 
July 25, 1942 
Three Star Army-Navy ““E”’ 
January 25, 1943 
Four Star Army-Navy “‘E™’ 
January 11, 1944 
Five Star Army-Navy “‘E”’ 
July 9, 1945 


“Everything comes to those who wait.” 


RABELAIS 


When materzal and manpower are again available we will begin 
production on the new high-precision READING Machines, de- 


signed to develop a new-high standard of quality and quantity 
production in the knitting of Full-Fashioned Stockings ... Until 
such time as we can deliver these new machines to you, we will do our 


utmost to help you keep your present equipment at highest efhciency. 


TEXTILE MACHINE WORKS e READING, PA. 
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today is done with machines which 
are automatic and very efficient. 
Internally-heated boarding is done 
both manually and mechanically. 
Internally-heated forms, on which 
the boarding is done manually, are 
known as table forms. Where the 
boarding is done on this method 
by mechanical means, it is known 
as the dual-heat method. All 
types of equipment have merit and 
are suited to particular styles of 
hosiery. Since a finishing plant of 
this kind would likely finish all 
kinds of hosiery, the three meth- 
ods of boarding just outlined 
might be used to advantage. 

In the past—and even today— 
pairing, folding, lithographing, and 
boxing or wrapping hosiery is not 
carried out in as efficient a man- 
ner as it might be. There is too 
much handling and duplication of 
effort. In the pairing department, 
three operatives, working in uni- 
son on the lot at the same work 
table, could possibly inspect, grade, 











and pair more hosiery than four 
operatives working separately, and 
the group system would take less 
floor space than the individual 
system of pairing. It would re- 
quire a table space of 36 inches 
for each of the pairers working in- 
dividually, whereas a_ group of 
three working in unison could do 
more and better work on a 35 by 
48-inch table. Therefore, it is rea- 
sonable to assume that the group 
system of pairing will gradually 
become standard practice in the 
future. 

Although it only requires little 
more than half the number of op- 
eratives to fold, lithograph, and 
box an order, when compared with 
the pairing department filling the 
same order, this final phase of 
finishing is like the pairing de- 
partment—there is room for im- 
provement. A step in this direc- 
tion is a machine for automatical- 
ly transferring the lithographed 
inscription to the hosiery. The ma- 





chine consists of a long table with 
the automatic transfer machine 
mounted on the frame. An end- 
less conveyor belt runs the entire 
length of the table. This conveyor 
belt moves intermittently in per- 
fect synchronism with the stamp- 
ing movement of the transferring 
device. From five to seven girls 
are required to operate this ap- 
paratus, the number of operatives 
depending, of course, on the class 
of hosiery to be worked on. But. 
all things being equal, it would 
take from 7 to 10 girls to do the 
same work the old way. 

Such a finishing plant, which 
would probably be a hosiery sales 
company also, could sell directly 
to the retailer. Distribution costs 


could be reduced by shipping small 
parcels of hosiery in bulk—car- 
load, and truck-load shipments— 
to large trading centers and re- 
shipping the parcels individually 
to near-by communities by ex- 
press or parcel post. 





MITTING KINKS 


EDITOR COTTON: 


One of our 42-gauge legging machines cuts holes 
when the temperature gets a little below normal, 
although a slight drop in temperature does not affect 
any of the other machines enough to give any trouble. 

We have tried in vain to make adjustments to 
take care of the contraction caused by the drop in 
On this machine, we use the same 
yarn, same courses per inch, same speed as all the 


temperature. 


Causes of Cut Holes 
on Legging Machines 





readers. 





OUR READERS are invited io make use of this sec- 

tion of "Cotton" for the discussion of problems 
arising in the knitting mills or finishing plants or for 
the presentation of new ideas of interest to other 


Questions, answers, or letters need not 


conform to any particular style, as they will be 


a number. 


other machines, and we haven’t found anything to 


eliminate these cuts which appear in various heads— 
When the temperature 
gets back to normal the trouble disappears. 

We would like to know why this trouble appears 


in the welt, leg, and foot. 


only on this one machine. 


CONTRIBUTOR No. 7692 
(The above inquiry was referred to two practical 
full-fashioned knitters before publication, and their 


replies follow.—THE EDITOR. 


EDITOR. COTTON: 


In answer to CONTRIBUTOR No. 7692, as to what 
causes cuts or “bust” holes on cool or cold days, let 
me state at the outset that there is evidently some- 


properly edited before being published. Names or 
connections of contributors are never used without 
permission, each participant being designated by 


Upon acceptance for publication, all material 
will be paid for at regular space rates. 
spondence should be addressed to: Editor ''Cotton,"’ 
1020 Grant Builring, Atlanta 3, Ga. 


Corre- 





thing radically wrong with the machine in question 
if it has a tendency to cut holes in the welt portion 
of the stocking. The temperature drop in the knit- 
ting room merely emphasizes, by making bad hose, 
a faulty machine condition. 

Ordinarily, and many times under very adverse 
circumstances, the average 42-gauge full-fashioned 


machine will never ‘“‘bust’”’ holes in the welt. because 
the welt yarn is generally heavy enough to withstand 
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any discrepancy in machine adjustment. 
chine in question seems to be giving undue trouble 
from the start to the finish of the stocking, we shall 


As the ma- 
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endeavor to break down and elaborate upon some 
of the important reasons why machines at some time 
or other make holes in the fabric; there is no end 
to the different ills a machine might develop which 
will cause this defect. 


Assuming that the machine mentioned is properly 
adjusted and has been checked by a man who is a 
good fixer, one very important item to bear in mind 
is that this particular machine may be allergic to 
cold, and by that we mean that when the tempera- 
ture drops, the sinkers, knock-over, needles, and di- 
viders become rough. While this might seem a bit 
far-fetched at first glance, the writer has actually 
observed this condition in two different hosiery 
plants at widely separated points. Although steel 
may be apparently the same, the temper in the ma- 
terial used from one machine to the next can differ, 
causing one machine to be more affected by tempera- 
ture than others. Also, even under normal conditions, 
the insides of this particular machine may be slightly 
pitted or rough, with a lack of heat aggravating an 
already undesirable condition. We have found that 
the average machine will become rough in a cool 
room, but only the machines which are out of ad- 
justment some place or other give trouble upon start- 
ing up. 

As a first step in testing for roughness, the loops 
should be pulled up and down on the needles, pref- 
erably in the main yarn, as in this portion of the 
blank we have a smaller stitch which is more likely 
to react to rough needles. If the needles have be- 
come very rough, the loops will break as they are 
pulled up and down; if they are but slightly rough, 
the loops will have a tendency to stick or catch on 
the shank of the needle. Of course, let it be under- 
stood that this must be accomplished with little or 
no needle oil on the needles, as oil would naturally 
have a tendency to cover up any roughness which 
might be present. 


Testing the sinkers and dividers presents more 
of a problem, but an experienced hand should have 
little trouble accomplishing this without extracting 
a lot of sinkers and dividers. The machine should 
be set at the peak of the dividing point or just where 
the catch bar has dropped to retrieve the sinkers. 
Normally, parts that are rough will break out the 
yarn when pressure is exerted against the needles 
which are pushed towards the sinkers and dividers 
with the index finger. If it is impossible for the fixer 
to determine whether or not the parts are rough by 
this method, the only expedient left is the process of 
elimination, and this often consumes quite a bit of 
time, to say nothing of the expense. 


Regardless of the foregoing, I still have the idea 
that there is something slightly wrong with the ma- 
chine adjustment, a difference in temperature set- 
ting off the warning signal that all is not well. 

Too much pressure at the dividing point in itself 
will cut holes, more so when a machine has been 
allowed to get cold. This will be more pronounced 
when a bad lot of yarn is in use, such as yarn with 
little or no tensile strength, which will cut or “bust” 
out before it will “give” or stretch enough to permit 
the needles to successfully pick up the loops. Exces- 
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sive pressure at division can be caused by several 
things, the first of which is too much press, especially 
in the case of an old machine where the presser 
edge of the sinker heads has been slotted by con- 
stant needle action, making it necessary to increase 
the press to eliminate hanging up or loading of the 
stitch on the needles. 


Under these circumstances, it must also be as- 
sumed that the slots in the sinker heads are worn, 
allowing an excessive amount of up-and-down mo- 
tion of the sinkers and dividers, which will cause 
trouble on any type of machine. If the foregoing 
exists, there is but one bit of advice the writer can 
give, and that is—rebuild. While it is possible to 
get a machine in this condition operating fairly well, 
it would take reams of paper to explain just what 
procedure to take with a machine as chronically sick 
as this one would be. 


The catch bar adjusted too far forward also cre- 
ates an abnormal amount of pressure at division, and 
irrespective of the general condition of the rest of 
the machine, there is never any excuse for a faulty 
catch bar setting, because it is only a secondary fea- 
ture which must necessarily work with the setting 
of the needle bars and press. We suggest that the 
catch bar be loosened at the connecting arms and be 
reset, thus assuring that there is no strain or binding 
of this member during its active part in the forming 
of the stitch. A correctly set catch bar cannot be 
made to jump, even when pressure is exerted against 
it—with the machine running empty, of course. By 
the same token, it is not too far forward, because of 
the fact that it does not jump, and any catch bar 
which will not absorb pressure running empty will 
probably jump in any heavy reinforcement of the 
sole or toe. 


The regulator cam also plays an important part 
at the point we are discussing. Above all, every 
regulator cam should absolutely be set with gauges, 
or with the needle bar motion or cams. Moving the 
regulator cam earlier or later just tends to straighten 
out some latent fault in the machine adjustment, and 
the chances are that, while moving this cam when 
running one certain lot of yarn might help, it will 
prove to be quite troublesome upon tying up an 
entirely different lot of yarn. This cam controls the 
pressure of the needles at the dividing point until 
the press cams take over. If the cam is moved earlier 
than normal, it means that the loops are permitted 
to become too loose, which in itself will cause “‘bust”’ 
holes, because of the fact that when the press cams 
take hold, they practically slap the needles into a re- 
ceiving position, this action causing an undue strain 
on the yarn, to say nothing of a sloppy motion on the 
needle bars. 


If the regulator cam is moved late, we have too 
much pressure at a point where it should be re- 
leasing, once again forcing excessive tension upon 
the yarn, with the possibility of bust holes being 
the ultimate result. It should also be understood 
that if the adjustment plugs or bits on the regulator 
cam are moved either out or in, the same trouble 
can be experienced, although it has been our ex- 
perience that more trouble is encountered when the 
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Designed to meet the exacting de- 
mands of modern methods, the new 


‘*Feldlock’’ incorporates many fea- 


nate 





tures hitherto considered unattainable 


for feed-off-the-arm felling machines. 








Not only is the “Feldlock” ideal for double and triple 


stitch lap seam felling operations on shirts, pajamas, Here are other special 
“ “ 
woven shorts, slacks and such articles, but is also adapt- featur es of the F eldlock 
® Accessibility to all working 


able for fine seaming required on better grades of silk parts 


® Duplex Foot Unit, facilitates 
crossing of seams 


a a 


undergarments as well. 


A forced-feed lubrication system, one of the finest ever e Easy Threading Means 
e Increased Accessibility for 
conceived, is built into the ‘‘Feldlock.” It is completely cleaning 
® Needle Gauges: from 3/32” 
automatic. All moving parts are continuously flushed to 10/32” 


@ Self-Opening Arm Cap 
® Self-Setting Needles 


with oil, under pressure, by means of the Positive Drive 


Duplex Rotary Gear Pump. @ Single Pedestal-Type Base, 
provides more work space 
At the present time, “Feldlocks” are hard to get @ Stitch Type: U. S. Standard 
—but—when conditions revert to normal—ma- 401 


chines will be available in any quantity desired. 
It will pay you to wait for the new “WGG"” 
*Feldlock.” 











Send for Illustrated Descriptive Bulletin No. 896. 
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bits have been moved in, allowing too little pres- 
sure. 

An experienced man, who has become accustomed 
to testing needle bar pressure by hand over a period 
of years, has no difficulty whatever in determining 
almost immediately whether or not a machine is 
dividing efficiently. This can be accomplished by 
the simple method of slipping a needle bar handle 
up off the resting pin and then letting it slide back 
into position. Of course, this can only be done at the 
point of division, and it is a reliable form of testing, 
especially on machines which have not been rebuilt 
for a number of years, where gauges would be of 
little or no value as far as determining correct pres- 
sure is concerned. There are many things occurring 
on a full-fashioned hosiery machine which have to 
be overcome by using pure horse sense instead of 
gauges and too much unnecessary adjusting. The 
yarn being used plays an important part in deter- 
mining how each machine shall be adjusted for the 
most efficient operation, and that goes for fibers other 
than rayon also. 

We have had considerable trouble with “bust’’ 
holes along the inside splicing selvage and only elim- 
inated it after setting the rockers as close as possible 
at the on-and-off point. Certain types of rayon just 
cannot take it, and the slight jar of the needle bars 
when the rockers are released going in would cause 
the yarn to break (using 150 denier and 80/2 cotton 
in the splice, 75 denier main yarn). At the same 
time, when the rocker would go on at the inside point 
going out, the slight pressure against the yarn, 
caused by the presence of the slur cock holding the 
sinkers practically rigid, would also break the yarn. 
A stabilizing cam on each end of the machine, to 
help the regulator half-round absorb the shock 
when the rockers release, is a great help, and the 
rollers on these cams should be set as close as proper 
courses-per-inch in the main leg permit. We admit 
that the type of splicing mentioned before is much 
too heavy to use with 75-denier rayon, but we have 
to run what can be had. It is also admitted that. 
with a lighter weight yarn in the splicing, there 
would probably be no bust holes as far as the rock- 
ing motion of the machine is concerned. Naturally, 
the more rocker we are forced to use, the more 
chance there is that bust holes will be encountered, 
but it is a question of doing the best that can pos- 
sibly be done with the material at hand. 

Bust holes can also occur during the knocking off 
of the stitch, but, as a rule, it only happens at this 
point during the knitting of the main leg section of 
the blank, or when the main yarn is in use. Heavy 
yarn is more able to stand extra knock-over, irre- 
spective of whether or not the needle bars are low 
or the knock-over beds set too high. It is rare in- 
deed that a machine should cut holes in the welt 
portion unless either the knock-overs or needle bars 
are set unreasonably high or low. Moreover, if this 
were the case, it would be practically impossible to 
knit fabric in the main leg, whether the machine 
was hot or cold. 

It is possible, though; that if the machine is of 
the type where the knock-over beds are scraped for 





levelness, ‘the bits might be too low at the front 
hump and too high at the back. The way to test 
for this is to pick out a head which is giving the 
most trouble and glue a strip of paper along the 
bottom edge of the bed and then adjust with a gauge. 
If the knock-overs are not level and are causing the 
bust holes, the latter will disappear with the leveling 
off of the bits. 

Another method of testing for knock-over bust 
holes is to turn the needles down until the stitches 
rest on the highest part of the rear hump of the 
knock-overs. Pressure should then be placed against 
the needles by pushing in with the index finger. 
If the stitch breaks open, there is too much pressure 
on the loop at this position, and this should be cor- 
rected at once, either by adjusting the knock-overs 
or the needle bars. 

This reply has covered a few of the major phases 
of the things which might cause cut holes, but there 
are still other ills affecting a machine which can 
only be determined by an actual inspection of the 
machine giving the trouble. It is not beyond rea- 
son that, if the machine has been re-needled prior 
to this later difficulty, the needles are too stiff 
or not limber enough to give a little where necessary 
during the knitting motion. 

A drop in temperature would surely aggravate a 
condition of this sort, and while the manufacturer of 
those particular needles might maintain they are 
perfect, we observed at one time a machine which 
had been re-needled and which cut holes for weeks. 
The source of the trouble was discovered only after 
the worst head was re-needled from parts already 


in stock. 
CONTRIBUTOR No. 7694 





EDITOR COTTON: 

The question from CONTRIBUTOR No. 7692, in the 
September issue, about his 42-gauge legging machine 
cutting holes when the temperature gets below nor- 
mal, is difficult to answer correctly without having 
an opportunity to see and inspect a piece of fabric 
which shows the type of hole the manufacturer is 
experiencing on this machine or at which part of the 
knitting cycle it may occur. 

To comment on the difficulties frequently en- 
countered, I might mention that one common cause 
of hole cutting is the sluggish action of the catch 
bar in its rearward movement after the loops are 
divided. This is noticed during cold periods and is 
due to the congealing of the oil in the jack beds. 
From the question, it is safe to assume that the trou- 
ble is usually found during periods when the tem- 
perature is below normal. This causes a series of 
small holes in the same course, often more than one 
in the same section. The remedy for this trouble 
would be washing out the jack beds with a solvent, 
followed by re-oiling. 

Difficulty may also be encountered on account of 
the location of the machine in relation to doors and 
windows, subjecting it to drafts or quick change in 
temperature. 

CONTRIBUTOR No. 7692 
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; is h... Aberfoyle récetecd’ the above 
: ; ile recognition of Aberfoyle excellence 
was made* ' 1is present war, the armed forces have »* “ 
had almost exc 'S fox" errovie: Yarns. Withstand- 

ing the most severe tes rt fese yarns have received acclaim and 
recognition for their wartime service. This acclaim... if less tan- 
gible than medals, is no less sincere, widespread, and appreciated. 
As a result of their wartime experience, Aberfoyle Yarns will be 
returning to civilian use improved ... and even better than ever. 
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j ano YIGHLIGHTS 


OF THE KNIT GOODS MARKETS 





Hosiery and Underwear Sources Seek Single, Over-All Govern- 
ment Control—International Conditions Admitted to Need 
U. S. Supervision but Industry Leaders Want Domestic 
Autonomy—Reconversion Gains for Civilian Supplies Are 
Thus Far Disappointing—Continued Dominance of Military- 
Naval Requisitions ls Puzzling—Many in Industry Postponed 


Reconversion Plans. . 
Philadelphia, August 15, 1945. 

IN THIS INDUSTRY there are many who now recall that, a year or 

sO ago, government spokesmen were urging manufacturers and 
distributors to begin adjusting their plans for early commencement of 
reconversion. As represented by the War and Navy Departments, the 
government has continued to try to prepare industry to meet the re- 
quirements of the inevitable change-over from war to peace. There 
persists, nevertheless, a “twilight zone” for many business concerns, 
whose activities are partly under government control but for whom it 
is implied that the government expects them to promptly expand 
their civilian supply functions. These concerns (and there are a good 
many of them in the knitwear industry) prefer being under a single, 
over-all commission or department of the government, so as to avoid 
the overlapping and often contradictory directions that have emanated 
from WPB, OPA, WMC, WLB and many other Washington agencies 




















during the last several months. 


Hosiery 


Present indications are that the ho- 
siery industry is justified in expect- 
ing WPB Order M-328-B to continue 
in effect at least through the rest of 
the year and possibly until spring of 
1946. Industry leaders point out that 
this is an emergency order, and it 
was necessary for the Office of Civil- 
ian Requirements, in view of scarcity 
of yarn for consumer uses, to take 
adequate steps to provide for the rank 
and file of the public. . Opinion in 
some quarters is that M-328-B is bet- 
ter for the majority than to have been 
placed under M-388 or M.A.P. 

It is now foreseen by industry lead- 
ers that total 1945 hosiery output will 
be smaller than in 1944, chiefly be- 
cause of the yarn situation. How- 
ever, aS more men are released from 
the armed services, it is assumed the 
manpower position of most hosiery 
manufacturers will gradually im- 
prove. 

Some in the industry believe the 
acute phase of scarcity of yarn and 
hosiery may be over befere the end 
of this year. They base their expec- 
tation on: (1) after getting off to an 
indifferent start, the WPB program 
for boosting production of yarn has 
begun to show results, and consider- 
able progress should be demonstrated 
in September; (2) the military is un- 
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derstood as planning drastic cancella- 
tions, in view of the sudden ending 
of the war. 

As hosiery production is so closely 
bound up with the operations of the 
spinners, it is of interest to hosiery 
manufacturers to note the trend in 
various yarn centers of manpower 
supply from one month to the next. 
July was seasonally a poor produc- 
tion month, mainly by reason of a 
week or more being lost through the 
semi-annual shutdowns for repairs 
and renewals of equipment, taking 
of mid-year inventories, workers on 
vacation, etc. 

Thus far, according to industry re- 
ports, yarn supply has made a degree 
of recovery from the July slump. It 
is a possibility that by September 1 
the manpower supply in yarn mills, 
numerically, may be above that of 
June 30. In addition, the July trend 
toward more absenteeism in the yarn 
mills apparently has been reversed. 
As previously noted, the July-August 
period is normally marked by yarn 
mill lay-offs. September’ usually 
witnesses a production recovery. 

A number of yarn and hosiery 
manufacturers are asking the Selec- 
tive Service authorities to refer dis- 
charged servicemen to them. Skilled 
and semi-skilled jobs, plus an oppor- 
tunity to learn the textile crafts, are 
being offered returned veterans. 


Whese manufacturers report they are 
having more success this way than 
they had with U. S. Employment 
Service in obtaining desirable addi- 
tions to their working forces. Many 
fof those referred by Selective Serv- 
ice, it is stated, turn out to be ex- 
perienced hands. With the rate of 
“Army discharges mounting in coming 
months, it is felt an increasing num- 
ber of skilled workers will be avail- 
able. 

In addition to this, military can- 
frellations among manufacturing con- 
fcerns in other lines than textiles, in 
tthe South and New England, are re- 
ported to be releasing more men for 
the textile trades. 

Referring to the shortage of wom- 
fen’s rayon hosiery, industry statisti- 
‘cians estimate 1945 production will 
approximate 36,000,000 dozen pairs 
and seamless, 10,000,000 dozen pairs, 
representing a 23 per cent decline 
ffrom the peak. 

As regards the desire of govern- 
ment authorities to do what they 
may to see to it that the short sup- 
ply of hosiery is allocated properly, 
according to the several hosiery price 
ranges, OCR has shoppers through- 
out the country who visit stores to 
learn what types are in least supply. 
The information they pick up is used 
by WPB to channel as much material 
as possible into the end-uses where 
the merchandise supply is short. 

Another aspect of the hosiery situ- 
ation which recently has been given 
attention by manufacturers and dis- 
tributors has been the probable po- 
sition of hosiery in relation to post- 
war retail competition. During the 
war period, as previously reported 
here, hosiery has often demonstrated 
its indispensability as an item of fe- 
male adornment and of utility for 
the male. 

Notwithstanding this, some whole- 
sale and retail distributors look for- 
ward to a postwar time when the 
competition for a fair share of the 
consumer’s expendable dollar may 
put pressure on hosiery prices. Ob- 
viously, while looking forward to 
larger sales and more profits in the 
future, forward-looking manufactur- 
ers and distributors have been check- 
ing up on the weak spots in their 
merchandising methods. 

At this writing it appears that the 
retailers, by and large, being closest 
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oday— America’s best 
dressed women reflect 
nr not only the creative genius 
| ee ae of American fashion designers, 
- 5a se E- but the artistry of 
fa American fabric 
manufacturers. Yes, 
fine fabrics inspire 
fine fashions .. . and 
proper processing Is 
an all-important 
step in their creation. 
oe & | That’s why so many 
ae : 3 | leading mills, converters, 
: finishers and dyers 
have turned to 
Colgate-Palmolive-Peet 
for high-quality wetting, 
fulling, scouring and 
dispersing agents. 
There is a C.P.P. soap 
or synthetic detergent 
for every fabric—for 
every processing problem. 
Ask your local 
Colgate-Palmolive-Peet 
representative for 
detailed information on 
the full line of C.P.P. 
processing agents 
made for the textile 
industry. Or, write to 
our Industrial Department 
at Jersey City 2, N. J. 


COLGATE KWIKSOLV 
COLGATE FORMULA 25 
BADGER FLAKES 

COLGATE WHITE SOAP FLAKES 
ARCTIC CRYSTAL FLAKES 








COLGATE-PALMOLIVE-PEET CO. 





JERSEY CITY 2, NEW JERSEY KANSAS CITY 3, KANSAS 
JEFFERSONVILLE, INDIANA BERKELEY 2, CALIFORNIA 
When Writing Advertisers, Please Mention 
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to the public, have been more alert 
in planning postwar modernization 
and improvements. Physical equip- 
ment of retail stores after the war, 
it is said, will be brought up-to-date 
by the expenditure (for the entire 
U. S. A.) of upward of one billion 
dollars. 

As compared with this, contem- 
plated expenditures of the wholesal- 
ers, as thus far announced, are very 
modest, but this comparison is miti- 
gated by the assertion of qualified 
authorities that about 200,000 inde- 
pendent retailers have no reconver- 
sion or postwar plans, so far as is 
known. 

Among manufacturers, the point is 
urged that hosiery’ distributors, 
whether wholesale or retail, in the 
postwar era will not only be com- 
peting among themselves, but they 
will have to compete among distribu- 
tors of other lines of merchandise, 
many of whom will be in position 
to offer novelties which were devel- 
oped during the war period. 

It is spotlighted that probably the 


crux of this situation will fall on the 


manufacturer, who no longer will be . 


able simply to sell his goods and let 
his customers worry over their dis- 
posal. Instead, according to this 
view, the manufacturer in the future 
must follow through to the ultimate 
goal of consumer sale and satisfac- 


tion. 


WPB to Retain 
Hosiery Controls 


Important War Production Board 
controls in hosiery, such as the ray- 
on yarn eligibility order (M-27-d) and 
the style limitation order (L-274) are 
to be continued indefinitely, according 
to the impression gained recently by 
the industry advisory group, follow- 
ing conferences in Washington with 
WPB officials. Both these orders 
have been the subject of criticism 
from the industry, some advocating 
that they be revoked while others 
suggested simplification. 

As to M-37-d, one suggestion was 
that it be simplified with a view to- 
ward gradual termination. It was 























FORECAST 


(Opinion submitted by CoTTon’s market correspondent) 


Philadelphia, August 15. 1945. 
THE LAST seven weeks seem to have demonstrated to manufacturers 
and distributors in this industry that the third quarter’s con- 
tribution toward reconversion is likely to be disappointing to a good 
many. Those most concerned have become philosophical. They 
point out that at least some progress has been made in the direction 
of strengthening production and supply of civilian merchandise. 

For example, recent resumption of market activity in under- 
wear seems to promise improved supplies for the next quarter, al- 
though most sources are operating on a month-by-month basis 
rather than quarterly, and most of the third-quarter allotments of 
merchandise are about the same as those for the second quarter. 
This can be said presently to apply also to hosiery, knitted outer- 
wear, etc. During the period since Germany left the war, military 
supply requirements remained larger than expected by the indus- 
try. While in some quarters it is intimated that certain military 
items have been contracted for in quantities that seem out of pro- 
portion to what was assumed would be needed, it is generally recog- 
nized that Army and Navy purchases are under some supervision and 
probably from now on there will be little or no overbuying of knit- 
wear by government agencies. 

It remains that to keep on meeting government requirements is 
still taking up a considerable part of total production of the knitted 
items in question and the manufacturing materials involved therein. 
This view is confirmed by directives released during the last several 
weeks by the War Production Board. In some cases, WPB liberalized 
its control orders, but with reservations which, obviously, were dic- 
tated by the military. 

The major part of the knitgoods industry is dependent on supply 
of yarn from the markets, and in the aggregate, the volume of yarn 
supply regulates to a considerable degree the extent of manufacturing 
operations in this industry. 

However the control orders may be phrased, it is apparent to 
the manufacturers that their yarn supply has not yet been liberal- 
ized in a clean-cut manner and that their manpower supply remains 
still far from satisfactory, either numerically or as to productive 
efficiency. 

In an industry such as this, it is admitted, difficulties are bound 
to occur during a period of transition from war to peace. Seasoned 
observers offer no criticism of the way in which government con- 
trols have been amended, though greater freedom for the industry 
was counted on. It simply is assumed that the government knows 
what it is doing, and hope is expressed that regular civilian supply 
will sees adequate, as far as possible, some time in the next 
quarter. 
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urged that paragraph (f) (9) provid- 
ing for preferential distribution of 
yarn be deleted at least 90 days be- 
fore final revocation and that eligi- 
bility be given persons who did not 
operate during the base period, such 
as returning servicemen who now 
wish to resume their places in the 
hosiery industry. 

As to L-274, the majority in the 
industry appear to favor retention 
of standards for women’s rayon ho- 
siery and’elimination of all the other 
provision® of the order. 

On behalf of those advocating con- 
tinued control, it was asserted that 
if this order is revoked, OPA re- 
strictions will not be sufficient to 
sustain the standards established by 
WPB, especially in women’s rayons. 

A spokesman for the Office of 
Civilian Requirements urged that the 
L-274 standards be retained so that 
material will not be used for novelty 
constructions rather than the more 
serviceable types. Industry observ- 
ers are said to feel that this may be 
applicable to women’s hosiery but 
not to the half-hose industry, which 
has been “frozen” to some expensive 
constructions. As regards the latter, 
it was contended, relaxation of the 
order might result in conservation of 
material by permitting other pat- 
terns of men’s half-hose. 

A textile division (WPB) spokes- 
man outlined a policy of revoking 
control orders as promptly as pos- 
sible when it can be shown they no 
longer are needed. It was said to be 
a theory in the textile division that 
small manufacturers for a time would 
have difficulty, perhaps, in operat- 
ing without M-37-d. 

At present, it is understood that the 
majority opinion in the industry is 
that M-37-d is a necessary and an 
equitable order in the interest of 
conservation of materials. In some 
quarters it is objected that 50-denier 
yarn can be suitably used on a 45- 
gauge machine and that manufactur- 
ers using 5l-gauge machines should, 
therefore, not get preferential treat- 
ment. Elsewhere it is claimed that, 
if durability if achieved through the 
use of 50-denier yarn on a 45-gauge 
machine, elasticity is sacrificed. 


Peacetime Prospects 
Reviewed by Knitters 


In the light of the sudden changes 
in international events, the knitwear 
manufacturers are again taking stock 
of the future, and an important item 
centers around the question of when 
nylon and suitable rayon materials 
will again become easily available to 
this industry. Hosiery and under- 
wear manufacturers now seem very 
optimistic, because of the end of 
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in men’s hosiery is always a prod- 
uct in which good knitting is evi- 
dent. For good knitting is the basis 
of real value. 

You can rely on the machine- 
made quality of Torrington Needles 
to help you produce * best buys” in 


hosiery and other knitted articles. 


THE TORRINGTON COMPANY 
Torrington, Conn., U.S. A, 
Established 1866 
Branches: New York + Philadelphia « Chicago 
Greensboro, N.C. * Boston « St. Louis 
Toronto, Canada 

















































X-section shows typical 
Torrington Needle 
Bearing application 

to wool spinning 
spindle. This is one 
of many uses of 

thesemodernantt- 
friction bearings 
on textile ma- 
chines to in- 
crease output 
and lowercosts. 
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standing a eA ze made possible machines... to give you more pro- 
by TorringtCasedle Bearings. In duction at less cost in time, money 
addition, their‘ ficient anti-friction —and maintenance attention. Our 
operation and ease of lubrication new Catalog 32 gives complete data 
make for longer continuous operation on types, sizes and applications. 
...thus further increasing produc- Write for your copy today. 

tion while lowering costs! e 





Soon you'll be replacing or mod- THE TORRINGTON COMPANY 
—" ° Established 1866 
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hostilities and the expected release 
of these yarns. 

The hosiery interests have been 
concentrating their attention on the 
return of nylon into the domestic 
scene. Some, of course, also have in 
mind other synthetics which, accord- 
ing to the advance notices, have been 
greatly improved for hosiery pur- 
poses. It was recognized by all that, 
despite the ending of hostilities, gov- 
ernment agencies still are in control 
at this time of writing. 

In the offing, it is felt, some in 
the industry would welcome restora- 
tion of silk as soon as possible, as it 
is believed that when price regula- 
tions are removed, merchandise made 
of the natural, luxury fiber will 
again command aé_ substantial and 
profitable following in this country. 

As far as the rayon producers are 
concerned, war’s ending does not 
change their outlook for a_ busier 
and more remunerative commercial 
experience than they ever had in 
the past. From all accounts, they 
will commence to develop this op- 
portunity at the earliest possible time. 
In addition to the huge domestic de- 
mand, the export markets are count- 
ed on to annually require a larger 
part of U. S. rayon production than 
ever before. 

In addition, the industrial demand 
for rayon yarn is felt to be bound 
to increase, as compared with the 
preference usually shown for other 
textile fibers prior to the war. 

One authority says: “From the ho- 
siery angle, rayon yarns will have 
large acceptance for the seamless 
styles of women’s goods, especially in 
the popular-priced ranges. The same 
can be predicted as to men’s half- 
hose.” From the industry’s standpoint, 
it is cited that this trend already is 
well under way and undoubtedly will 
become important when wartime con- 
trols have been completely removed. 

Nylon seems destined for civilian 
employment in many other fields 
than hosiery, it is stated. Many 
of these other uses already have be- 
come established by the implications 
of Army and Navy procurements of 
items for which nylon was specified. 
The hosiery industry, it is believed 
likely, will remain first in considera- 
tion of nylon producers for a long 
time to come, but when it will again 
be commercially available remained 
a mystery at this writing. 

At some future time, it is expected 
in the hosiery industry, nylon will 
become available in such volume and 
at such prices as to mean popular- 
priced stockings, both in full-fash- 
ioned and seamless, the full-fashioned 
at $1 per pair, or lower, with bareleg 
nylons priced perhaps 20 per cent be- 


low this level. However, it is indi- 
cated that the producers of nylon 
and the more successful of the rayon 
yarns will expect their price reduc- 
tions and improved quality to be 
matched by a similar development 
among manufacturers, wholesalers, 
and retailers. It is expected that 
“free riders” will find themselves dis- 
couraged from placing further orders 
if, after a reasonable period, they 
fail to demonstrate that they can 
keep up with the trend. 

The thought is expressed in some 
quarters that manufacturers will be 
expected to revamp their practices so 
as to pass along to the public a lib- 
eral share of the economies made pos- 
sible initially by the rayon mills. 


Fourth Quarter Changes 
In War Work 


Lacking reliable forecasts from re- 
sponsible government sources, knit- 
wear manufacturers and distributors, 
and those in the yarn industry, have 
been trying to figure out for them- 
selves how much war work will be 
terminated. Thus far, individual es- 
tamates vary considerably, and in the 
industry it is noticed that even among 
the several bureaus of the War Pro- 
duction Board, there is disagreement 
as to the prospect, while Army and 
Navy procurement agencies simply 
refuse to tell anybody how they stand. 

Industry advisers stress that with 
American soldiers and sailors remain- 
ing in occupied countries in various 
parts of the world, and with the out- 
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look that hunger riots, strikes, and 
minor political upheavals may be- 
come a daily or weekly feature in 
some localities (as in parts of Eu- 
rope), it is understandable that our 
government will want to retain an 
adequate military organization. In 
addition, there will be the organiza- 
tion of permanent American bases on 
numerous islands and other strategic 
290sts, as outlined by President Tru- 
gan in his August 9 radio broadcast. 

Those familiar with Army prac- 
tices in this respect look for changes 
to be made in textile-garment re- 
quirements, eliminating some of the 
combat constructions, at least in part, 
and replacing them with items more 
juitable for garrison duty. 

This change-over, it is explained, 
may require several months, during 
which Army contracts will continue 
to be awarded for different types of 
supplies at the same time that con- 
tracts presently still active are being 
cancelled. 

Ending of the war, it also is point- 
ed out, will mean the early ending 
of Lend-Lease, though aid to China, 
the Russian Asiatic province, etc.. 
ynay be given another name. Accord- 
ing to UNNRA authorities, civilian 
relief in Europe and elsewhere ac- 
tually looms larger than was forecast 
even as recently as June. While 
UNNRA will draw large supplies 
from military surplus stocks that are 
conveniently situated, it is expected 
additional drafts will be made against 
U. S. production for this purpose, at 
Jeast in some items. 


Rising Labor Demands 
Expected in the Industry 


Hosiery manufacturers, both in the 
full-fashioned and seamless branches, 
at this writing are conducting nego- 
tiations with union representatives, 
who seek a raise of 10 cents per hour 
for everyone, a minimum wage 
“door” of 65 cents per hour, and oth- 
er concessions which, in the aggre- 
gate, will add substantially to the 
ratio of labor to other manufacturing 
costs. 

Underwear manufacturers, like- 
wise, are confronted with new de- 
mands from organized employes, to 
be applied on an industry-wide ba- 
sis. In addition, both hosiery and 
underwear manufacturers are indi- 
rectly concerned in the latest wage 
demands projected by unions repre- 
senting the workers in yarn and fab- 
ric mills. 

Without attempting to go into the 
merits of all this, it can be said that, 
as a general thing in the knitwear 
industry, employers are not taken by 
surprise at these new demands, and 
the comment is being made that when 
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all are affected alike, individual con- 
cerns are likely to be contented with 
the result of group action. 


It is stressed by some, however, 
that such developments confirm the 
expectation of a good many employ- 
ers that the ending of the Jap war 
will bring on a struggle between 
management and organized labor 
over postwar position, labor seeking 
to retain and enlarge its wartime 
advantages, as against the trend 
among managements (based on ex- 
perience) toward scaling down the 
costs of manufacture and distribu- 
tion. 








No Free Worsted Yarn 
for Knitters 


Virtually 100 per cent of the wor- 
sted knitting yarn production during 
this quarter is required for rated or- 
ders for military and essential civil- 
ian purposes, WPB informed the 
knitted outerwear industry's advis- 
ory group. Spinners therefore can- 
not expect to have any substantial 
part of this quarter’s production to 
become available for disposal as 
“free” yarn, inasmuch as they are 
required under Priorities Regulation 
No. 1 to accept all rated orders of- 


fered them. This means, of course, 
that knitters will have to get their 
yarn either through military prefer- 
ence ratings or through Schedule B 
of M-328-B, unless plans are changed 
because of the end of hostilities. 
The foregoing explanation was 
brought about by a discussion among 
knitters of the effect on them and 
the yarn spinners of the revocation of 
M-73, the basic wool conservation or- 
der, and Direction 3 to M-73, which 
removed the 65 per cent military 
freeze on worsted tops and yarns. 


Underwear 


Main necessity at this writing in 
the underwear industry, manufac- 
turers’ spokesmen claim, is better co- 
ordination among Washington au- 
thorities as to _ civilian supply. 
Though Germany left the war months 
ago and our military and naval estab- 
lishment in the European area is be- 
ing whittled down to an occupation 
basis, war demand for important 
knitwear items during August did not 
diminish accordingly, nor have the 


military and naval purchasing au- . 


thorities deigned to furnish Congress 
with any report for publication, thus 
far, as to what they had on hand and 
on order at the commencement of 


period (as of 


their current fiscal 
July 1, 1945.) 

Industry spokesmen concede the 
need for a certain amount of govern- 
ment supervision, with total peace 
returning, in view of the uncertain 
outlook for international trade; but 
they have begun to resent the con- 
tinuance of government’ controls 
which, they believe, are too obtru- 
sive for a normal domestic economy. 

In this industry, the majority seem 
to feel that civilian supply of under- 
wear for next fall and winter could 
be greatly enlarged by Washington 
authorities promptly streamlining the 
multifarious orders. 

It is conceded that at least a token 
degree of reconversion had been per- 
mitted since Germany quit, but the 
claim is made that not enough free- 
dom had been restored to permit 
manufacturers and distributors to 
plan ahead, as to what they can make 
and offer. The point is urged that, 
as always heretofore, despite the gov- 
ernment’s insistence on making al! 
the rules for business, profits will be 
heavily taxed for years to come, but 
losses will be borne by private capi- 
tal. 

Under the circumstances, this in- 
dustry’s postwar programs were sub- 
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FINISHING or DYEING 
PRODUCTION MAN 


We have an opening for a man who has had experience in the 
finishing or dyeing field. He is either a foreman, or has the 
qualifications for a foreman. He may be presently employed in 
a cotton mill or textile plant. This is a wonderful opportunity to 
work into a splendid position. Excellent opportunity for advance- 
ment. Ideal working conditions in modern, well-equipped plant. 
Write fully, giving background and experience. All correspond- 
ence will be treated confidentially. 


WRITE PERSONNEL DEPARTMENT 
AMERICAN FINISHING COMPANY 


Memphis, Tenn. 
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A group of superior cationic finishing agents 






For soft handle and other special effects, Onyxsan,* 
a group of superior cationic finishing agents, have es- 
tablished production records, both in quality and quan- 
tity, never equalled. The Onyxsan* group of cationic 
finishing agents are substantive to cellulosic fibers and 
produce a wash resistant finish of exceptional quality. 

















If you are not using Onyxsan* investigate these 
superior Cationic Fimshing Agents. We will be 
glad to send samples or demonstrate their effective- 
ness in your plant. Your inquiries are solicited. 














*Patented 
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jected to downward revision during 
the last two months—to fit them into 
an economic scheme wherein the gov- 
ernment will keep right on making 
the rules. 

It is only fair to state that in the 
underwear business, in which the 
large majority are in control of en- 
terprises established by themselves or 
their immediate ancesters, depend- 
ence is placed on restoration of in- 
dividual initiative. They are all-out 
for private enterprise. During the 
war period, they have acquiesced in 
various government moves’. which, 
under plea of necessity, have de- 
prived managements from exercising 
a good many of their customary func- 
tions. The risk and responsibility 
have been allowed to remain with 
private management. 

In the view of these producers, 
there has been unwarranted delay in 
returning to the traditional Ameri- 
can methods of conducting business 
affairs. As noted before, the various 
moves in the direction of reconver- 
sion have been tardy and ineffective 
so far. Meanwhile, orders and rul- 
ings issued by Washington boards 
and bureaus during the last six 
weeks have multiplied, spreading 
confusion among those charged with 


making and distributing the products 
of this industry. 

At this writing, the patience of 
the majority, who have most at stake 
in all this, has been worn thin, they 
assert. Most of the comments cur- 
rent in this industry and among 
suppliers of underwear mills favor 
complete abolition of all the controls 
and of the agencies which have been 
promulgating them. 

Barring this, it is desired that a 
really competent administrator be ap- 
pointed to trim down and/or com- 
pletely eliminate government domi- 
nation of this industry; bring the 
military to understandable terms; 
and promote the welfare of the vast 
majority of our citizens, who have 
been very patient, thus far. 


Curbs Planned on 
War Goods Buying 

Many in the knitwear industry are 
watching closely the movement re- 
ported under way in the War Pro- 
duction Board to re-establish WPB 
control over military buying of tex- 
tile-garment items. As understood 
here, the WPB’s textile bureau has 
before it some. suggestions along 
this line, said to have originated 
with the Office of Civilian Require- 


ments. OCR is said to assume there 
will be further very large military 
cancellations and that there should be 
more economical use of these items 
by the military from now on. Unoffi- 
cially, it is related, OCR believes that 
for some time the military has been 
ordering knitted items, for example, 
considerably beyond the actual needs. 
The suggestions offered are said to 
include the following: (1) The mili- 
tary to be required to inform WPB 
in complete detail as to supplies in- 
tended to be bought, present stocks 
on hand and on order, etc. (2) If 
orders are placed in excess of this 
schedule, WPB must be notified at 
the time the bids are asked for, so as 
to enable OCR and other interested 
WPB departments to take whatever 
steps may be necessary to safeguard 
civilian claims on the production in- 
volved. (3) The military would be re- 
quired to report its quarterly pur- 
chases by units and by dollars. 

In the industry, it is commented 
that these are some of the things 
WPB was directed by Congress to 
have charge of, but Army and Navy 
procurement officers—used to having 
things their own way—balked at 
what they regarded as interference 
by a civilian agency. 
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As the name implies, DuraBeau means ‘“‘last- 
ing beauty, —misty sheerness, exquisite dull- 
ness and delicacy; crystal clear color and 
freshness—plus miles more wear. 
These are the things that discerning women 
have been saying for years, because they 
instinctively know that a great many of the 
leading brands of hosiery are finished with 
DuraBeau. 


SCHOLLER BROS., INC. 








Mfrs. of Textile Soaps, Softeners, Oils, Finishes + Collins & 
Westmoreland Sts., Phila. 34, Pa. - St. Catharines, Ont., Can. 
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: Thomas & Skinner. Slot Cutter 

cs No need to send sinker and divider heads back to 

If factory when you have Thomas & Skinner Slot Cut- 

is ters. This simple and valuable tool enables you to 

at clean out and reseat slots right im your own mill. 

iS And you can keep a machine in operation—with 

d only the head you are working on out of production 

or for a few hours. 

d Thomas & Skinner Slot Cutters are made from 

e high grade tool steel, tempered and ground to exact 

.- gauge of the sinker. Comes in leather carrying case. 


Every fixer should carry one. Necessary to send 
sample sinker when ordering slot cutter. 


We manufacture a wide line of precision products 
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Steel Products Company. 


. 1101 E. 23rd ST. » INDIANAPOLIS 5, INDIANA 











Soft, lasting beauty 


| Circular Knitting Machines 


keep quality high--increase production—lessen 












shut-downs—and reduce overhead. They keep 








on performing day after day—with a minimum 









» MORE WEAR 
® SPEEDIER PROCESSING 


| With [Zine Hosiery Finishes 


You can be sure of a soft, alluring finish when you use 
Laurel Hosiery Finishes. Their basic lubricating character- 
istic smooths and protects the fibers—cotton, rayon or 
| combinations—seamless or full-fashioned,—increases their 
elasticity and life, prevents snags, and helps eliminate 
wrinkles. 
Developed by Laurel Technicians to meet exacting spe- 
cifications, Laurel Hosiery Finishes have pleased leading 
mills for over thirty-six years. Laurel Technicians will 
gladly recommend a Hosiery Finish to fit your job... one 
that will simplify your processing and speed up produc- 
tion. Send for trial order and formula today .. . available 
for immediate delivery. 


“2 LAUREL BOIL-OFF OILS © LAUREL DULL FINISHES © WATER REPELLENTS 
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in the largest mills, where accurate and scien- 
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July Witnessed Slump in Worker Efficiency—Absentee Trend 
Threatened to Get Out of Control—Yarn and Knitwear Pro- 
duction Fell Off—Manufacturing Costs Have Increased— 
Adjustment of Wartime Controls Is Slower Than Anticipated 
—Industry's Hopes Now Pinned on Fourth Quarter—Civilian 
Yarn Supply Remains Fugitive. 


Philadelphia, August 15, 1945. 


IN THE FIRST half of the third quarter, production and distribution of 
market yarn went into a seasonal decline, partly due to mill help 
taking mid-year vacations and the customary shutdowns in July for 


plant repairs, replacements, and renewals. 
ments have been more extensive than usual. 


This year, such adjust- 
Cessation of manufactur- 


ing in some mills has been longer because of accumulated effects of 


wear-and-tear during the war period. 


More important has been a 


change in attitude of mill help, many of whom considerably extended 
their vacation layoff, while many of those who returned have not 
worked steadily during the last several weeks. 

Mill managements in June foresaw the possibility of this and held 


down their forward commitments accordingly. 


Some of the larger 


yarn sources now have less forward business on their books than at any 


previous time in their history. 


Cotton Yarn 


Consumers of cotton yarns among 
the knitting trades have been inter- 
ested chiefly during the last several 
weeks in getting whatever benefits 
they could from War Production 
Board’s revision, effective on July 21, 
of M-317-B. The initial results are 
not too encouraging, but in theory, 
at least, there seems to be a sound 
basis for expectation of larger cotton 
knitting yarn supplies after Labor 
Day, both combed and carded. 

During July, there was a new re- 
lapse in yarn-mill employee perform- 
ance. Mill managements explained 
this in various ways, but at this writ- 
ing it appears that July production 
in the yarn industry fell substantial- 
ly below expectations. 

Among those who expected better 
July output than seems to have been 
achieved is the War Production 
Board, which used certain figures in 
calculating the official set-aside per- 
centages for the third quarter. 

One of the results has been to pre- 
cipitate a controversy between civil- 
ian (unrated) consumers of sale yarn 
and the spinners and distributors as 
to who is entitled to get yarn which, 
the consumers contend, has been 
“freed” by the M-317-B amendments 
of July 21. 

Distributors lived 


who have 


through many such disputes point out. 


that yarn-mill help during July chose 
to convert into extra leisure the in- 
creased “take-home” pay they got in 
the second quarter by reason of War 
Production Board’s grant, several 
months ago, of wage and other con- 
cessions. 

The yarn suppliers believe this suf- 
ficiently explains the unanticipated 
decrease of July production, though 
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there were other causes of absentee- 
ism and employee indifference which 
may retard production indefinitely. 

In the sale-yarn business, it is 
pointed out that deliveries against 
rated orders—and especially those 
involving yarn needed for war work 
—must be made regardless of any 
decrease in production for the period 
under review. The percentage of to- 
tal output during July that had to be 
devoted to such deliveries increased 
accordingly. 

Also, in adjusting the distribution 
provisions of M-317-B, the War Pro- 
duction Board inserted a_ clause 
which, in effect, directed spinners 
and suppliers to accept any and all 
rated business offered—in excess of 
the minimum rated percentage set- 
asides of the various sales yarns. 

The sale-yarn industry has been 
unable, thus far, to arrange for any 
important enlargement of yarn sup- 
plies for the civilian knitting trades. 
The point is being urged by some 
yarn sources that substantially better 
civilian (unrated) service will have 
to wait until (a) over-all yarn pro- 
duction increases; (b) further cancel- 
lations have been announced by the 
military; or (c) WPB makes addition- 
al changes in M-317-B. 

In the combed-yarn division, mean- 
while, on a theoretical basis (which 
WPB obviously regarded as feasible), 
there should be freed for civilian use 
in this quarter the following kinds, 
counts, and quantities of combed 
knitting yarn, single and plied: 

Twenties and coarser, about 600,- 
000 pounds; 21s to 40s_ inclusive, 
around 3,000,000 pounds; 41s to 60s 
inclusive, around 1,000,000 pounds; 
61s and over, around 375,000 pounds. 

Figured on the same basis, single 
carded knitting “free’’ yarn should be 


available in the following quantities: 

Up to 14s, 1,400,000 pounds; 15s to 
20s, 2,000,000 pounds; 21s and finer, 
2,145,000 pounds; with ply knitting 
yarns (all counts) figured at about 
562,000 pounds. 


Rayon Yarn 


The government still retains con- 
trol over production of synthetic 
items which are permanently useful 
to the military and naval forces, and 
this entails continued supervision 
over the basic manufacturing materi- 
als, including rayon yarns. Both as 
to hosiery and underwear, knitwear 
manufacturers thus far in the third 
quarter have been subject to the 
same yarn restrictions as before. Ef- 
forts have been made, both by sup- 
pliers and consumers of rayon knit- 
wear yarns, to induce government 
agencies to liberalize control regula- 
tions. Some gestures have been made 
in this direction by Washington au- 
thorities. | 

Results during the last six weeks 
have been disappointing to the in- 
dustry. Yarn supply shows the ef- 
fects of rayon sources having man- 
power difficulties. For the first time 
during the war effort, it has been re- 
ported lately, some consumers have 
complained of tardy arrival of de- 
liveries that were arranged for early 
last spring. Delay in yarn arrival is 
already reflected among hosiery and 
underwear manufacturers. 


The latter have been informed that 
this condition is temporary and large- 
ly due to conditions beyond the con- 
trol of the rayon people. Promises 
have been’ made that the delayed 
shipments will soon be advanced and 
that for the balance of 1945 the pros- 
pect is for prompt service. , 


Worsted Yarn 


Worsted yarn and wool tops still 
are going mostly into production re- 
quired for government orders. There 
still remains a broad gap between 
raw wool and the yarns and knitted 
products, but the larger interest re- 
cently in foreign wool tops indicates 
an early change toward larger sup- 
ply for civilians, for which foreign 
wool will be preferred because of the 
favorable price differential. 


There remains considerable confu- 
sion, but improved prospects for civil- 
ian supply now seem to be emerg- 
ing. In the worsted yarn industry, 
it is doubted that this will attain 
real importance before the next quar- 
ter. Hope is found at present in the 
report that Army worsted-yarn re- 
quirements will be revised down- 
ward soon and that this trend will be- 
come accentuated during the follow- 
ing months. 

Lifting of the worsted § yarn 
“freeze” allows a shifting of use, but 
only where over-all production be- 
comes available, beyond total rated 
requirements. 
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QUALITY KESULTS 
HIGH PRODUCTION 
CONVLNIENT HANDLING 
MINIMUM TIME-CUT FOR 





LOW UPKEEP COSTS | Cut Operating Time of Your 
; ‘ 
For Best Results Use a Machine Suitably Arranged for Your Work : Scrubbin g Machine 
THE MERROW MACHINE COMPANY | 
2805 LAUREL STREET HARTFORD 6, CONN., U.S.A. © All Finnell Floor-Cleaning Powders are specially 
ax) ictribulore— compounded to work in scrubbing machines. The 
HOLLISTER - MORELAND CO., P. 0. BOX 721. SPARTANBURG, S.C i chemical action of these powders is compatible 
ET a eT re oe with the speed of machine-scrubbing! They act 








instantaneously on dirt, oil, and grease, so that your 
scrubber can more quickly remove the accumula- 


e . | tion from the floor. This cuts operating time of 
Treat Your Fabrics With - your machine and saves labor. 


The six Finnell Powders illustrated serve specific 


# : 
a] Yy Db O X Y needs. Setol: An oil emulsifier developed for 


quickly and safely removing grimy oil and grease 
WwW A T E be 4 bh 4 e L D A me D from mill floors. Asesco: Also an oil emulsifier, but 
recommended under conditions not requiring the 
MILDEWPROOF No. 2 potency of Setol. Finola: A scouring powder for 
heavy duty scrubbing of smooth, hard surface floors 
} —such as terrazzo, cement, tile, and marble floors— 
Used extensively both to meet government and of some wood floors. Greaseless ... leaves no 


specifications and the needs of processing dirt-holding film. Century Scouring Powder: A 
for civilian purposes mild abrasive cleanser. Solar Soap Powder: 
| . Vegetable oil base... assures thorough, rapid cleans- 


, ing. Recommended wherever a good soap powder 
Vv t , © ~ o : 
These chemicals have passed the severes , is required. Finnell Rubber Cleaner: Endorsed by 


| all official tests, and the more stringent test Rubber Flooring Manufacturers Association. 


' of continuous use. Finnell Powders are com- 
pounded in Finnell’s own 
(*Reg. U. S. Pat. Off.) powder mill, and are put up 
in containers ranging from iF 

# 9-lb. bags to 300-Ib. barrels. SCRURB; rou NEED 
For literature or consulta- NG E 

tion, phone or write nearest | b 
Finnell branch or Finnell advants *Don; the 
System, Inc.. 1309 East St.. . Ses of 
Elkhart, Ind. 
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Manufacturing Chemists 


FINNELL SYSTEM, INC. \ ‘= 


° , : Pioneers and Specialisls in / PRINCIPAL 
427 Moyer Street, Philadelphia 25, Pa. * FLOOR-MAINTENANCE EQUIPMENT AND SUPPLIES / CITIES 
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The work we have done and are doing in the textile industry should 
prove interesting to you in meeting post-war competition. We invite 
consultation with you. 











American’ Associiidd Consultants, Inc. 
| 250 PARK AVENUE | NEW YORK, N. Y. 


3} 'S. KEOGH. President J. J. SKELLY, Vice President and General Manager 
HW B. CRAFT, Vice President in Charge of Southern Operations - 30 Camden Road, N. E. Atlanta, Ga. 
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We are now prody 
ing our standard qué 
ty Scrubbers, Moppi} 
Tanks, Wringers ° 
Floor Waxers in go 
quantities. 


To insure earliest ¢ 
livery, place your ord 
now. 


REPAIR PARTS 


Put your present equ 
ment in first-class rv 
ue condition with 
replacement part or 
new brush. We have 
full stock on hand. 


Send for uped Cihslon of Complete Lawlor Line 


Ss. C. LAWLOR COMPANY 


QUALITY FLOOR MAINTENANCE EQUIPMENT FOR 45 YEARS | 
121 N. Aberdeen St., Chicago 7, Hil. | 
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These perfectly balanced, practically indestructible 
Hubbard stainless steel spools and bobbins have every- 
thing you demand in this type of equipment. Of 
electro welded construction, they are easily cleaned 
and always remain completely corrosion resistant. 


Hubbard stainless steel spools and bobbins render 
remarkably long service. In one typical mill, service 
replacement in more than four years amounted to 
only one-half of 1%. 


Using these expertly engineered Hubbard products 
is one way to assure keeping your production on the 
most profitable basis. ‘heir superior operating efh- 
ciency works for you constantly. Write now for de- 
tails so that you will be ready to go ahead on your 
spool and bobbin needs as soon as priority controls 
are lifted and we can supply you. 


Other Hubbard Textile Mill Products 





Sectional Jack, Carder and High Speed Loom 
Warp Beams Twister Spools Beam and Warper 
Strong, rigid, light These warp - proof, Beam Heads 
weight magnesium break-proof and split- These balanced ve- 
alloy. Heads remov- proof spools withstand neer plywood re- 
able and inter- the terrific strains of placement beam 
changeable. With- even the severest kind heads are stronger, 
stands even acetate of service, longer-lasting than 
yarn pressures. other types. 


-  - 
od 
HUBBARD SPOOL COMPANY 


1627 CARROLL AVENUE | | CHICAGO 12, ILLINOIS 


Since 1912, manufacturers of wire drawing and annealing, anc 





shipping spools and reels 
4 
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Carter Travelers are now 






produced under our own 






laboratory control. 







.In terms of the latest de- 






velopments in the science 






of metallurgy, every Carter 






Traveler is ‘up-to-the-minute’ 






from raw material specifica- 






tions to final inspection. 








THE ABC LINE 


OF SPINNING & TWISTER TRAVELERS 























CARTER TRAVELER COMPANY 


DiVISION OF 


Ao. CAREER, LNC 


OF. 9 5 0).°0 7, ee ee 











SALES REPRESENTATIVES 
R. D. HUGHES SALES CO., 1312 MAIN STREET, DALLAS, TEXAS 


Eastern (Including Canada) C. E. HERRICK, 44 FRANKLIN STREET, 
PROVIDENCE, RHODE ISLAND 


European: MELLOR, BROMLEY & CO., LTD., LEICESTER, ENGLAND 
Mexico; LEO LENK, APARTADO NO. 533, MEXICO CITY, D. F. 
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E Fairbanks-Morse Scales 


+m +. ry 


> Help Speed Production, Guard Accuracy ~% 







In textile production Fairbanks-Morse Scales help check and record quantity 
as work moves from department to department. And, where volume plays a 
part in payrolls, accurate printed records from Fairbanks-Morse Scales fore- 
stall disputes, assure accuracy. In weigh counting, in checking incoming 
and outgoing shipments, and in many other mill operations you'll find Fair- 
banks-Morse Scales serving with outstanding satisfaction. They’re fast, 





they’re adaptable, and as production tools help eliminate 
chances for human error. 


Why not get details on how Fairbanks-Morse Scales can 
help you solve production problems. Write Fairbar 
Morse & Co., Fairbanks-Morse Building, Chicago 5, Illinois, 


Illustrated left is a Fairbanks-Morse Platform Ware- 
house Scale with direct-reading cabinet dial, Also avail- : 
nN able with Printomatic attachment. 


=~ Fairbanks-Morse 


A name worth remembering < 





Diesel Locomotives « Diesel Engines « Generators 
Motors «+ Pumps «+ Scales «+ Magnetos «+ Stokers 
BUY VICTORY BONDS Railroad Motor Cars and Standpipes + Farm Equipment 


























Selig’s 





Floor Maintenance 


Materials and Methods 


Are creating real economics 
in many mills. 


Request our trained represen- 
tative to make a survey of 
your plant. 


Recommendations will be made 
without obligation. Write 





THE Co. 
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SHORT CENTER DRIVES 





Production. .uP 


KEEP Costs ..DOwn 


TANNATE-ROCKWOOD SHORT CENTER 
DRIVES provide correct belt tension. The belt 
pulls maximum load . . . steadily, even under vary- 
ing load conditions. Production rises; maintenance 
costs are lowered. 


TANNATE is the best for this drive. It is strong, 
tough, resilient and durable. TANNATE is pre- 
stretched and shut-downs for take-ups are seldom 
necessary. TANNATE-ROCKWOOD units are avail- 


able for use as floor, wall, ceiling or vertical drives. 


Ww 


On hundreds of textile drives Tannate-Rockwood 
installations have given exceptionally reliable and 
efficient service for years. The illustration shows 


TANNATE-ROCKWOOD Drives operating 


spinning frames. 





J. E. RHOADS & SONS 


35 N. SIXTH ST., PHILADELPHIA 6, PA. 


NEW YORK . CHICAGO . ATLANTA 














“Is it 
NORTH or SOUTH 


Carolina?” 


Railway Expressmen are watchful, for 
they know that sureness in delivery of 
shipments depends on accuracy of ad- 
dress. One slip in the latter can hold up 
a vital production program or disap- 
point a waiting friend. The safest way 
is to be super-sure, especially regarding 
street numbers and the abbreviations of 
states. A minute or two spent in check- 
ing them may save days in delivery. 
When in doubt on any shipping prob- 
lem, consult your local Railway Ex- 


press agent. He is a good man to know. 


BUY MORE 
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BUY VICTORY BONDS Railroad Motor Cars and Standpipes + Farm Equipment 


| Fairbanks-Morse Scales 4 


Oe tan, 


Help Speed Production, Guard Accuracy 2 


In textile production Fairbanks-Morse Scales help check and record quantity 
as work moves from department to department. And, where volume plays a 
part in payrolls, accurate printed records from Fairbanks-Morse Scales fore- 
stall disputes, assure accuracy. In weigh counting, in checking incoming 
and outgoing shipments, and in many other mill operations you'll find Fair- 
banks-Morse Scales serving with outstanding satisfaction. They’re fast, 
they’re adaptable, and as production tools help eliminate 
chances for human error. 





Why not get details on how Fairbanks-Morse Scales can 
help you solve production problems. Write Fairbar 
Morse & Co., Fairbanks-Morse Building, Chicago 5, Illinois. 


Illustrated left is a Fairbanks-Morse Platform Ware- 
house Scale with direct-reading cabinet dial. Also avail- | 
able with Printomatic attachment. 


Fairbanks-Morse 


A name worth remembering 








Diesel Locomotives « Diesel Engines «+ Generators 
Motors «+ Pumps «+ Scales «+ Magnetos «+ Stokers 
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Selig’s 
Floor Maintenance 


Materials and Methods 


Are creating real economics 





in many mills. 


Request our trained represen- 
tative to make a survey of 
your plant. 


Recommendations will be made 
without obligation. Write 





THE Co. 





ATLANTA 
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SHORT CENTER DRIVES 


Production..uP 


KEEP Costs ..DOwn 


TANNATE-ROCKWOOD SHORT CENTER 
DRIVES provide correct belt tension. The belt 
pulls maximum load . . . steadily, even under vary- 
ing load conditions. Production rises; maintenance 
costs are lowered. 





TANNATE is the best for this drive. It is strong, 
tough, resilient and durable. TANNATE is pre- 
stretched and shut-downs for take-ups are seldom 
necessary. TANNATE-ROCKWOOD units are avail- 


able for use as floor, wall, ceiling or vertical drives. 


» 


On hundreds of textile drives Tannate-Rockwood 
installations have given exceptionally reliable and 
efficient service for years. The illustration shows 


TANNATE-ROCKWOOD Drives operating 


spinning frames. 


J. E. RHOADS & SONS 


35 N. SIXTH ST., PHILADELPHIA 6, PA. 


NEW YORK * CHICAGO * ATLANTA 
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“Is it 
NORTH or SOUTH 


Carolina?” 


Railway Expressmen are watchful, for 
they know that sureness in delivery of 
shipments depends on accuracy of ad- 
dress. One slip in the latter can hold up 
a vital production program or disap- 
point a waiting friend. The safest way 
is to be super-sure, especially regarding 
street numbers and the abbreviations of 
states. A minute or two spent in check- 
ing them may save days in delivery. 
When in doubt on any shipping prob- 
lem, consult your local Railway Ex- 


press agent. He is a good man to know. 
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“ALLEN js WOODEN | Ty RING TRAVELERS 
LOOM BEAM HEADS ; What Makes A Leader? 


es ' =: Im the case of Dary Ring Travelers, it's built-in craftsmanship . . 
craftsmanship that assures uniformity of every traveler produced plus 
extra wearability. 

This manufacturing craftsmanship is not a new Dary innovation; in fact, 
Dary Travelers have been made under the same rigid process for more 
than 45 years. Throughout this period, Dary Ring Travelers have been 
continuously improved, using the same basic method of manufacture. 
For consistent superiority that means better, less expensive spinning 

and twisting, try Dary Ring Travelers. 


"\\ THE DARY RING TRAVELER CO. 


ems TAUNTON, MASSACHUSETTS 


PROCESSED JOHN E. HUMPHRIES, BOX 843, GREENVILLE, S. C. 
SYMBOL OF JOHN H. O'NEILL, BOX 720, ATLANTA, GA. 
SUPERIORITY H. REID LOCKMAN, BOX 515, SPARTANBURG, S. C. 













For Worsted or Cotton... 
Light weight ...Unbreak- 
able. Adjusts to any 
width. Simple clamping 
device makes ‘em stay 
put. 




















DRONSFIELDS PATENT 


@ AiLAS S BRAND 
em FLler 











Large diameters... up to 
32”..-permit larger 
packages. Keeps produc- 
tion at top speed. Cuts 
down tying-in time. 
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COMPANY 


130-156 River Rd., New Bedford, Massachusetts. - ) ™ 
Southern Rep., L. E. Wooten, Fort Mill, Se. Cacciion ¢ 2 ao - $TOCKED BY 
oe og oe THE PRINCIPAL MILL SUPPLY HOUSES 

AND CARD MAKERS 
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Double Guard 














An ever increasing number of mills 
specify SOLVAY Liquid Chlorine in their 
bleaching operations because of its 
double guard duty ... As a bleaching 
agent it helps safeguard against spotty 
bleaching and uneven colors... and as 
a water conditioner it controls the qual- 
ity of the water. 

SOLVAY Liquid Chlorine is both ver- 
satile and economical. Its controlled 
quality, highest standard of purity, and 
dependable uniformity are your assur- 
ance of top performance. 


SOLVAY SALES CORPORATION 


Alkalies and Chemical Products Manufactured b) 
he Solvay Process Company 


40 Rector Street New York 6, N. Y. 
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THEN TRY THIS SIMPLE TEST 


We will send a drum of 
STONHARD RESURFACER 
to any responsible company or 
institution, and you may re- 
pair ruts, holes or breaks; or 


resurface that portion of your 





floor which is under constant 


trucking and traffic. 


Then test the results 





under your own work- 
ing conditions for 30 2 
days. If you are not sat- 


isfied, we will cancel 





our invoice. 


STONHARD RESURFACER Will Prove 
Satisfactory for These Reasons: 


1. Bonds to a feather-edge over concrete, wood, brick 
or composition surfaces. 


2. Stonhard Resurfacer is tough, resilient and fire- 
resistant . . . Shock-proof too. 


3. Stonbard Resurfacer provides a dampproof, non- 
dusting and non-skid surface. 

4. The more trucking and traffic over Stonhard 
Resurfacer, the more serviceable it becomes. 


5. No skilled labor is required to apply Stonhard 


Resurfacer. 


Get a drum on our TRIAL BASIS, or send coupon below 
for more detailed information and FREE literature. 





STONHARD COMPANY 


Building Maintenance Materials 


Serving the Railroads, Public Utilities and Industries Since 1922 


401 N. BROAD ST., PHILADELPHIA 8, PA. 





| STONHARD COMPANY 


814 Terminal Commerce Bldg. 


Philadelphia 8, Pa. 


| STONHARD RESURFACER. 





{ 
Please send us more information on your TRIAL OFFER for | 
I 
I 
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of Atlanta, Ga. Office 
says: 
“In this territory a large per- 


centage of mills weaving Heavy 
Duck are using 


Ste- Hed-Co 
Master Duck 
Heddles 


These heddles are made of Special Analysis Steel to with- 
stand the strain of weaving heavy yarns. 


Their use will cut down loom stoppage due to broken 
heddles and thereby increase weaving efficiency. 


Their value has beeen proven in mills making all 
type of heavy duck and tire fabrics, both cotton 
and rayon. 


Ask us to show you samples’’ 





2100 W. Allegheny Ave., Philadelphia 32, Pa. 
a 
an 


SOUTHERN SHUTTLES DIVISION 


621 East McBee Ave., Greenville, S. C. 


: 
| 
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WILLIAM R. NOONE | 


& COMPANY 


A. ERLAND GOYETTE, President 
ARNOLD T. MALONE, Treasurer 


105 Washington Street 


Boston, Massachusetts 





Established 1831 


Noone’s 


Standard 
Slasher Cloths 


Ask for NOONE’S SLASHER CLOTHS by 
name or style number. 


Long experience in manufacturing Slasher 
Cloths and continuous experimenting have 
enabled us to produce several types of Slash- 
er Cloth, each especially constructed to give 
best results on the particular kind of yarn to 
be sized. 


The proper Slasher Cloth for each type of 
yarn means properly sized warps, less loom 
stops, easier weaving, more and better pro- 
duction, and lower cost. We can supply you 
the right cloth for your particular work. 


On request we will have our representative 
call and discuss Slasher Cloths with you. 


We are the oldest manufacturers of Slasher 
Cloth in America. Our experience enables us 
to build a Slasher Cloth that will meet your 
most particular demand. Use NOONE’S 
SLASHER CLOTHS and be convinced. 


Sole Agents for 


STM Tea zeMeel The Joseph Noone’s Sons Company _ 


Peterborough - - - - - -  #New Hampshire 


Use Noone’s Roller Cloths, Noone’s Slasher Cloths, 


Noone’s Clearer Cloths. 
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Diastafoe de-sizing agent 
is the acknowledged leader in its 
field. And its leadership is based 
on performance ... actual results 


that show its superb quality. 


Smooth, supple, flawless fabrics 
are assured when you use 
Diastafoe. There’s never any 
danger of discoloration or im- 
paired tensile strength. Your fab- 


rics look and feel perfect. 


Yes— Diastafoe is worth know- 
ing about. Now take the next 
step—iry Diastafoe. Then you'll 
see for yourself why it is first in 
its field. 


For further information, ask our 


technical man or write to— 


FLEISCHMANN’S DIASTAFOR 


DIASTAFOR DIVISION 


STANDARD BRANDS INCORPORATED 
595 Madison Avenue New York 22, N. Y. 


DIASTAFOR °¢ 37 Years of Satisfactory Results 











of Atlanta, Ga. Office 


says: 


“You should investigate the 


Ste - Hed- Co 
Master Duck 
. Frames 


as they are made of the best grade hickory and equipped 
with tube construction center braces, which 


insure long life and rigidity. 


lt has been adopted in every heavy Duck and Tire 
Fabric Mill in the Atlanta Territory where they have 


been given a thorough trial. 


Permit us to give you the details” 


STEEL HEDDLE MFG.CO. 


2100 W. Allegheny Ave., Philadelphia 32, Pa. 


and 


SOUTHERN SHUTTLES DIVISION 


621 East McBee Ave., Greenville, S. C. 
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~ THE WETTER YOUR 


PLANT EQUIPMENT 
_ AND WALLS THE MORE 


- Dh ar NEED. 


Damp-TeEx 
ENAMEL ¢ 


Eee 
Proved Fungus AN D B 


Resistant by 


FUNGUS TEST Incy 
pé 





Dark, dingy walls cut down 
efficiency Rusty, neglected 





~ spaseaaiiiii 


DON’T FIGHT 


With Employees 


GET 
COMPLETE 
PROTECTION 


with 
4-in-] 
PAYROLL 


Envelopes 


» » » Designed to comply with the 
latest Withholding Tax and Social Security re- 
quirements. Samples, prices and full information 
sent without obligation. Write today .. . 


ATLANTA ENVELOPE CO. 


Post Office Box 1267 
ATLANTA I, GEORGIA 





PeeETEERT TTT 





equipment increases depreci- 





ation costs. Rot, bacteria and 
fungus play havoc generally. 
The Damp-Tex system. was 
created for the plant where 





the presence of moisture, 

heat and other unusual con- 

ditions hinders proper sur- 

\ \ face maintenance. Over 4,000 © 

plants have discovered its a. badd 

superiorities. Write for our ‘= aa. 
trial offer. => 


Proved Lactic 
Acid Resistant by 
ACID TEST 











STEELCOTE M FG. CO. « ST. LOUIS, MO. 


Canadian Manufacturer: Standard Paint & Varnish Co., Windsor, Canada 


bhalbbbbale 


An Up-to-Date 
PRINTING PLANT... 


equip with modern machinery and 
a staff of competent workmen, solicits 
thru this publication, a trial order on 


your printing needs. 


We have built a reputation that is 
known over the entire South by our spe- 
cial attention to the minutest detail. 


We are more than ready to answer any 
question that relates to your printing 
problems. 


Write us and let us quote you 
on anything from a postal card 
te a fully beund beeok. 


Printers and ‘Publishers 
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. « « Man-Hours Go Farther 
with JOHNSON JOINTS 


Rotary Pressure Joint, the old 
stuffing box type of steam fit can 
be literally a waste of precious 
time. All the oiling, the repack- 
ing, the adjusting, the replace- 
ment of parts worn too rapidly 
by misalignment — all this con- 
Stant servicing is a thing of the 
past with Johnson Joints. 


For hundreds of users this has 
made a substantial number of 
man hours available for other 
tasks. At the same time the 
Johnson Joint has stepped up 
production — by eliminating 
many causes of machinery shut 
down, and by providing a sim- 
pler way to install modern, more 
efficient methods of syphon roll 
drainage. 


In normal times, the savings 
in maintenance cost alone were 
ample reason for the rapid ac- 
ceptance that greeted the Johnson 
Joint. Today, in terms of man 
hours and plant production, these 
benefits are of far greater im- 
portance. Decide now to investi- 
gate Johnson Rotary Pressure 
Joints for your plant. 


WRITE FOR FULL DETAILS 





@ Compared with the Johnson 





7 RRS 





COMPLETELY PACKLESS. 
Rotating member consists 
of nipple (1) and sliding 
collar (2), keyed together 
(6). Seal is accomplished 
by carbon graphite ring 
(3), forced by pressure 
tightly against nipple. 


SELF-OILING. Seal ring 
and bearing ring (4) are 
of long-lived carbon 
graphite—require no lu- 
brication. 


SELF-ADJUSTING. Spring 
(5) is for initial seating 
only. Joint in operation 
is pressure sealed; the 
higher the pressure, the 
tighter the seal. 


SELF-ALIGNING. Ball and 
socket joints between ro- 
tating member and rings 
provide angular flexibil- 
ity. Space between nipple 
and housing allows later- 
al movement. 


The Johnson Corporation 





813 WOOD STREET 


on steam lines. 
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MAKE YOUR COMPRESSED AIR COME CLEAN 


with the Johnson Separator. 
principles of separation—expansion and change of direc- 
tion; removes 99% plus of trouble-causing water, dirt 
and oil from compressed air. Simple design and con- 
Struction insures long life. Also available for service 











Employs the two best 


Write for Bulletin on Johnson Separation Devices 
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..» IN MANY DIFFERENT 


APPLICATIONS 


“OUTWEARS THE BEST 
BRONZE METAL” 

















20 years 


without 
a drink— 


PHILADELPHIA 


WAYNE JUNCTION 
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The Original Conditioner 


RAYON PROCESS OILS 
| SS BASE OIL 
BRETON OILS FOR 


inhibitor and Stabilizer 
Twist Setter and Strengthener 






Guelity, becked by 71 years of “know-how” in 
technical developments. Process Compounds for 
all types of synthetic and natural fibers produced 
under modern standords for A-1 quality and 


For Value... Investigate 


TINTINOLS & 
MINOTINTS 


Static Control plus 18 Colors 


XX SAPONIFIED, RER, SS. 












BEST 


in the Long Kun 












come to you in 


UNIVERSAL 


PROVIDENCE, 
R. I. 





Universal Standard Ring 
Travelers cost you less be- 
cause they give you better 
service. They're durable, 
uniform, precision made, 
with Bowen Patented Bevel 
Edge to insure smooth even 
yarn. They reach you in 
perfect condition with full 
count assured because they 
sealed containers. Samples 


on request—write direct or to your near- 
est representative. 


U.S. RING TRAVELER CO. 
STANDARD 


GREENVILLE, 


Ss. C. 











SANFORIZING BLANK 





ATLANTA, GA. 


W. Cc. HAMES 
185 Pinecrest Ave., Decatur, Ga. 
Dearborn 5974 








KNO 





Red 


XALL 


ROLLER, SLASHER AND CLEARER CLOTH 


ETS SLASHER JACKETS 
ENDLESS REVOLVING CLEARERS 


EDWARD H. BEST & CO. 


Est. 1888 BOSTON, MASS. Inc. 1901 
NEW YORK 


H. W. CURTIS 


735 W. Crescent Ave., Allendale, N.J. = 


Allendale 3521 


GREENVILLE, S. C. 


RALPH GOSSETT 
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PERFORMANCE — Not Cost « Metec RE ery’ ECONOMICAL. 


but tow often the com 


inethed, 
than 


Buying by comparison is a safe 
parison is based on first cost rather 
value can only be escertained by 


Men, mothods and machines differ. 
Company is always willing to submit 
Leathers to intensive. 
vondition where textile leathers are 


Test these leathers under 
will ship an initial order 


your 
and guarantee 


netual use, 
of performance provides enlightening comparisons, 


That is wha 


practical demonstration 
used. 


‘k ue conditions. We 
satisfaction. 


own Wwe 


samecien TEXTILE LEATHERS 
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by results, Economic 
when the record 


(‘harles Bond 
BONDARON Textile 
under any mill 


617-623 
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| BLUEFIELD, W. VA. 





DETROIT 


High grade gas, by-product and AN 
steam coal from Wise County, 
Va., on the Interstate Railroad. 3 


High grade gas, by-product, coy 
steam and domestic coal from 
Wise County, Va., on the Inter- 
state Railroad. 





High grade, high volatile steam 
and by-product coal from Wise 
County, Va., on the Interstate 
Railroad. 


A laboratory controlled prod- 
uct blended to meet exacting 
stoker requirements. From 
Wise County, Va., on the Inter- 
state Railroad. 


Roda and Stonega from Wise ‘cH 
County, Va., and Connellsville CH HARMCO) 


Coke from Pennsylvania. 








High grade gas, by-product, 
steam and domestic coal—Pitts- 
burgh seam from Irwin Basin, 
Westmoreland County, Pennsy!- 
vania, on the Penna. Railroad. 


Genuine Third Vein Pocahon- 
tas from McDowell County, W. 
Va., on the Norfolk & Western 
Railroad. 


Genuine New River Smokeless, 
Beckley or Sewell seam from 
Raleigh County, W. Va., C. 
& O. and Virginian Railroads. 


Hazard No. 4 and No. 7 steam 
and domestic coal from Wis- 
coal, Knott County, Kentucky, 
on the L. & N. Railroad. 


Unexcelled Steaming Coal from 
the Fire Creek Seam in Green- 
brier County, W. Va., originat- 
ing on the N.F.&G. R.R. 


er ae Brook Premium... Raven Run 


penn” 2 tarmgpe with the experience gained through lon 


and varied 


eting activity assures effective servicing of any fuel requirement. 


General Coal Company bx} 


123 SOUTH BROAD STREET 


Branches: 
BOSTON BUFFALO CHARLOTTE, WN. C. 
NEW YORK NORFOLK PITTSBURGH 


PHILADELPHIA 9, PA. 





CINCINNATI 
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RINGS 


Worn or new, rings should 
be fitted with Travelers if 
best results are to be ob- 
tained. 

Do your Travelers run 
aus smoothly as possible? 


TRY STERLING 








LOOERPOEPTORT OTT Heeereetiongr 


Southern Representatives 


D. J. QUILLEN 
Box 443, Spartanburg, 


D. C. ANDERSON 
Box 629, Cedartown, Georgia 


S. C. 


DLL DLL 

















PUT THIS INDUSTRIAL| 
GIANT TO WORK =| 
FOR 
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GAS OR ELECTRIC 
If you have a process requiring the appli- 
cation of heat, it is-important that you 
investigate the possibilities of CARBO- 
MATIC Infra-Red heating installations. 


“Write for comprehensive broadside C9” 


if it’s INFRA-RED... Be Sure It's Carbomatic 











INFRA-RED 


CARBOMATIC CORPORATION 


. 117 WEST 63rd STREET e NEW YORK 19, N. Y. 


Also—H. W. Butterworth & Sons Co., Philadelphia, Po. ape Fae 
In Canada—Canadian Textile Engrg. Ltd. ‘ er a 
980 St. Antoine Street. Montreal, P. Q OR ee ia ee ee Le 
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HYGROLIT 


Pioneer of chemical conditioning of 


textile raw-material, sliver, roving, 


yarns and fabrics. 


HYGROLIT machinery built at 
Kearny, N. J. shop. 


HYGROLIT chemicals manufactured 
at Greenville, S. C., 


plant. 


KEARN Y 


MANUFACTURING COMPANY, INC. 
KEARNY, N. J. GREENVILLE, S. C. 


Montreal @ Mexico @ Sao Paulo @ Buenos Aires @ Antwerp 








Molded Rubber Goods 
Oilless Bearings 

Hard Rubber Pot Eyes 
Rubber Covered Rolls 


Air Hose 

Water Hose 

Steam Hose 
MANHATTAN 


AANHATTAN RUBBER MANUFACTURING DIVISION 


of Raybestos-Manhattan, Inc. 


23 TOWNSEND STREET PASSAIC, NEW JERSEY 
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Gastonia Roller, Flyer 
bake Me) oybatel (a Orem hater 


ms Ga 


President 


7 West Second Avenue, Gastonia. 


General Mill Repairs 


Repair Steel Rolls, Flyers and Spindles 


Sti 


MPT Le 


Flutes on steel rolls raised and sized to original 
diameter 


Method of flutes patented, No. 1,887,510 


a trial 


raising 
(;ive us 
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’ he is happy. A 
The expression on this gentleman’s face oo ‘paige Oe 
‘ hdowis has occurred, but a long shut wie a. ready foruadiek 
iio the necessary repair part is on hana, \ 
eca ssar} 
installation. 





























spare parts that usually have 
in stock those spare parts 
extile men keep in stoc om 
he veneall with a certain degree of regularit} 





: ili id and 
‘or texfl chines facilitate rap 
on installation because they eo Llp. og tolerances. 
ienile from accurate patterns. Machining is he liminate ‘rocking’’, 
Becat they fit, Henderson Repair ones the useful life of 
saree and undue wear. cpumequent ; 
iseudenaan Parts is lengthened considerably. 





: ‘haracteristics of 
T fi 2S -jn-hand characteris 
long life... these hand “1 | pene ap 
addersbie bale ~ hon for textile machines make them nd-by 
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of many mill men. Do you use Henderson Parts: 
‘ CEL 
: ontleton Agoae 
= 4 FOR TEXTILE MACHINERY 
_—ZouNDRY & MACHINE co HAMPTo, I~ 
a ~o4 
a 
or 
, bs 6s Ege 
> hy 
WEAVER’S FRIEND 
Distributed by “ie Se Penetrates $52 eee 
) Thorough il 
ADE B. ILER L. J. CASTILE 3 ly lary 
outhern Manager Charlotte 3, N th i | i 
Greenville, South Carolina , ae lee wk ¢ Dependable oS  Mebeet er 
Fe ide Sleds i bry mu 
_F. M. WALLACE C. C. SWITZER yw Carries Weight . 
Birmingham 9, Alabama Greenville, South Carolina Into the Fe rec % 
THE KEEVER STARCH co. urea | 
COLUMBUS 15, OHIQ beg 
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TANK BUILDERS ft 
TANKS 
TOWERS 


STARCH 
“aneua: 


a4: 
KETTLES 
Miich:|s) 42> 
BOILERS 
KIERS 
AIR 
RECEIVERS 


a1 QRAGE BINS 
aMUKE. "STACKS 
STAND "PIPES 












R.D.COLE MFG.CO. 
EMablished 55S 
AE VV NAAN iA 
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STANSOMINE: 








For ali cotton fabries. 


Increases the speed and efficiency of 
boiling off and scouring operations. Im- 
proves the bleach. Produces a softer 
finish. Effectively emulsifies oils, 
starches, waxes. Ensures uniformly 


brilliant dyeing. 


Our laboratory and chemists are at 
your service to render information and 
assistance in solving your problems. 


Samples and quotations glady fur- 
nished upon request. 





ab cacf camden 
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RED-RAY RADIANT HEAT 
BURNERS FOR HIGH SPEED, 
CLEAN SINGEING 


CONSULT US ON YOUR 
DRYING, SINGEING OR 
CURING PROBLEMS. 


RED-RAY MANUFACTURING CO. 


455 West 45th Street --- New York, N. Y. 
Canadian Representative: 
Rudel Machinery Co., Ltd. @ 614 St. James St. W., Montreal 

















All Kinds of 
CARD 
CLOTHING 
and 
NAPPER 
CLOTHING 





LOWELL, 
siutanadinte 
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THE REFLECTOR IS THE BACKBONE 
OF ANY LIGHTING SYSTEM.... 








Put Competition in the Dark with 


Sktlied lighting 

With competition coming back and factors of 
lower cost or higher quality entering your sell- 
ing plans once more — make Skilled Lighting 
your all-powerful ally! 

The need is almost invariably for more than 
just “a lot of light”. It calls for all-over, shadow- 
free, directed illumination assured by Wheeler 
Reflectors — maximum illumination from stand- 
ard lamps! The comprehensive Wheeler line of 
reflectors for fluorescent or incandescent instal- 
lations is built for long, efficient service — high- 
grade heavy duty materials with heavy Vitreous 
enameling. Sixty-four years of specialized light 
engineering backs the performance of every unit. 

Learn how you can lift your quality and 
lighten your cost load with Skilled Lighting. 
Write for Catalogs today. Wheeler Reflector 
Company, 275 Congress St., Boston 10, Mass. 


Representatives in principal cities. 











wee, 
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All-Steel act a 
Open-End Fivorescent Unit 3 


Available for two or three 40-watt, or 
two 100-watt lamps, Broad wiring channel 
with accessible, enclosed ballast. Can be 
mounted from chain or conduit, individ- 
ually or in continuous runs. 








ee 








Distributed Exclusively Through Electrical Wholesalers 


Cohecler sitio REFLECTORS 


+ Since | 





Made by Specialists in Lighting Equiems 
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New Triple-Acting; Sanitizer 
is Time-Saving, Cost-Cuttingj 


For a truly effective way to destroy odors 
try Oakite TRI-SAN. This newly developed 
Oakite material not only kills even the 
strongest odors, but also disinfects sur- 
faces and removes light soil in the same, 
simple operation. 


You obtain the triple sanitizing action of 
Oakite TRI-SAN at remarkably low cost: 
a normally adequate solution of 1 ounce 
TRI-SAN to a gallon of water costs only 
one cent. 


A free 20-page booklet describing the 
many advantages and recommended ap- 
plications of Oakite TRI-SAN will be 
gladly mailed on request. Send for a copy 
TODAY! 


Floor Maintenance Quick, Easy 
with Vigorous Oakite Penetrant 


Maintaining clean floors is less arduous 

. consumes less time when cleaning is 
done at regular intervals. To simplify your 
floor maintenance still further, try widely- 
used Oakite Penetrant. 


Oakite Penetrant is a scientifically formu- 
lated materiaf that quickly softens and 
loosens grime and grease deposits. Easy to 
use .. . simply apply recommended solu- 
tion of Oakite Penetrart ... allow to soak 
a few minutes then brush and rinse. 
Floors are left clean, fresh-looking . . 
free from slippery film. 


Write today for free information about 
the many advantages and recommended 
applications of effective Oakite Penetrant. 


OAKITE PRODUCTS, INC., 26C Thames St., NEW YORK 6, N.Y. 
Technicol Service Representatives in All Principal Cities of the United States and Canede 


OAKITE 





Snectalt ged CLEAN ING 


MATERIALS &6 METHODS FOR EVER 
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@ For over twenty-five 
years the yardstick of 
the Textile and Dyestuff 
industry for determin- 
ing the light fastness of 
materials. 

An indispensible ma- 
chine for proving the 
light fastness of dyestuffé | 
and fabrics.Fade-Ometer ~~ 
tests are required by ~~ 




























RAYOCINE 


A rayon coning oil 
that does not become 
rancid and prevents 
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many government spe- | 

cifications. be stickiness. 

a are rotated = j 
around the Atlas En- =| + 

closed Violet Arc—the ' | Used alone or as 

closest approach to | emulsion 

natural sunlight. Tem- : ; ee 
perature and humidity 
segulated—tally suto- W.H. & F. JORDAN, JR. F- 

matic in operation— a 
_nepenee hacent ay inv MANUFACTURING CO. 

ate unattended over 

a 2126 E, SOMERSET ST., PHILADELPHIA, PA. fi 





SOUTH: BOX 501, CHARLOTTE, N. C. - 
Since 1778 








St, Chicago 10, lll. 


ATLAS-OMETERS 


Weather-Ometer *% Fade-Ometer *% Launder-Ometer 
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. BINDINGS 


from straight and bias 
fabrics produced at high 
speed on Camachine: 40-3L. 


CAMERON MACHINE COMPANY, 61 Poplar St., Brooklyn 2, N. Y. 
‘MIDWEST OFFICE: Harris Trust Bldg., 111 W. Monroe St., Chicago 3, Illinois 
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CHEMICALS FOR J | E. SIRRINE & & CO. 


GREENVILLE e SOUTH CAROLINA 












SIZING e REDUCING 
DESIZING «e WETTING 
STRIPPING ¢ FINISHING 


UE 
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TELL LARUE TREE EET TL EEL 


TEXTILE MILLS + RAYON PLANTS + KNITTING MILLS + DYE HOUSES 
BLEACHERIES + STEAM UTILIZATION + STEAM POWER PLANTS 
WATER + WASTE DISPOSAL +- APPRAISALS + PLANS + REPORTS 


dei \ HAAS COMPANY 


MON SOU ARE, PHIL ADELLPHUIA S Pp SS 


and othe 
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ES, “TEXALOX”’ stays put on the rolls because 

of its flexible, heavy cloth backing that is easily 
applied by gluing or cementing. The greatest thing 
in take-up roll covering to date. It draws any fabric 
firmly, gently and without vibration through the rolls. 
Durable “TEXALOX” gets its gripping action from 
the uniformly sized, evenly spaced granules that 
guard against cutting or chafing of fibres. It has 
exceptionally long life because it’s sprayed with a 
metallic coating resistant to water, acids, or dyes. 


“TEXALOX” is just another accomplishment of 
“CARBORUNDUM” Abrasive Engineers who have 
helped to improve almost every industrial process 
through the proper use of abrasives. Try a “TEX- 
ALOX” roll covering on one of your own machines 
at our expense! Write us giving length and diameter 
of roll and the type of the fabric you. produce. The 
Carborundum Company, Niagara Falls, New York. 


NAS 





(“CARBORUNDUM” and “TEX ALOX” are registered trade marks of and 
indicate manufacture by The Carborundum Company ) 
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Keep Yarns Clean 
With the 
Drip-less Lubricant 


There is always a heavy loss in 








oil stained yarn and frequent ex- 
pense for replacing oil-rotted roll 
covers—because oil will not stay 
in roll necks. 


NON-FLUID OIL — drip-less 
and waste-less — DOES STAY 
THERE. 


NON-FLUID OIL prevents 
damage to roll covers and does 
away with blackened yarn. 
What’s more—it lasts many times 
longer than liquid oil. 


Write today for instructive bulletins. 


New York & New Jersey Lubricant Co. 


Main Office: 292 Madison Avenue, New York I7, N. Y. 


FALLS L. THOMASON, Charlotte, N. C. 
Southern Agent 


WAREHOUSES: 
Charlotte, N. C. St. Louis, Mo. 
Greenville, S.C. Providence, R. |. Chicago, Ill. 
Atlanta, Ga. Detroit, Mich. 





MODERN TEXTILE LUBRICANT 


Better Lubrication at Less Cost per Month 
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ALL STEEL» BALING PRESSES 
CONOMY SIZES FOR ALL PURPOSES 
LARGEST LINE BUILT IN USA. 


ECONOMY BALER CO.. Derr. ©) ANNARBOR,MICH.U.S.A. 


REPRESENTATIVES: 
New York Office: 100 Gold St. Philadelphia Office: Drexel Bldg. 


Terrell Machine Co., 1200 No. Church St., Charlotte, N. C. Boston Office: 601 Atlantic Ave. 


Economy Baler Co., Box 653, Atlanta, Ga. 


‘This is the Age of SPEEDS 
and LONG DRAFT SPINNING 


Ring Travelers of greater stability are necessary. Wentworth Double Duty, Wentworth 
Gravity and Gravity Express meet these requirements. 


Duplex Twister Travelers —Berylian Finish Steel Travelers for Silk and Rayon 
National-Etartnep Finish —a new chemical treatment 


NATIONAL RING TRAVELER CO. 


PROVIDENCE, R. I. CHARLOTTE, N.C. 
SOUTHERN OFFICE—131 West First St.—Charlotte, N. C.—L. Everett Taylor, Southern Agent 


Southern Representative: H. B. Askew, P. O. Box 272, Atlanta, Ga. -- Otto V. Pratt, Union Mills, N.C. 
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Youth bebrightisn PEMMY 
| ata DINKLER HOTEL 


It’s good sense to stop at a DINKLER HOTEL 
where a truly hospitable welcome awaits you. We 
pee mee on ~— asses mg meals and on being 
Z make you or i 

Kee eae : eel oughly comfortable during 





DEPENDABLE-UNIFORM 


Combining high soils ity over a wide 


with controlled EXTILE SILICATES @in ATLANTA ... .. . The Ansley 
range, STANDARD et your particular ein BIRMINGHAM .. . The Tutwil 

de in grades to me in M y/o a: 

are ma sly! ; @ in MONTGOMERY The Jefferson Davis 

needs exactly: | @in MOBILE . . . . . The Battle House 

@ in NEW ORLEANS. . . . The St. Charles 

@ in SAVANNAH. . . . . The Savannah 


DIAMOND ALKALI COMPANY [RMMDSNDS++Hter Sham adabacbrn 


STANDARD SILICATE DIVISION 
GENERAL OFFICES: PITTSBURGH, PENNSYLVANIA : Carling Dinkler, President 


Plants at CINCINNATI - JERSEY CITY - LOCKPORT. N.Y. - MARSEILLES : Carling Dinkier Jr.. Vice P | 
ee te g ‘ res. (IN SERVICE) 
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The IDEAL BASKET for 
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nAPIDA 


eC CP OLCLER 


rayons and mixed goods 
= 


Assures rapid, dependable de-sizing 


Our technical staff always 


at your service. 
7 


INC. 


NEW YORK 


WALLERSTEIN COMPANY, 


18O MADISON AVENUE e 
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! RIBBERS 

| GENERAL 

| w.t. LANE $& Bros, Inc. 

| Manufacturers : POUGHKEEPSIE, N. Y. 
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CLOVERLEAF 
Gollius......: 


New type cone drive spindle and atin: available at end of war 
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CLASSIFIED ADS 








BUSINESS—EMPLOYMENT—EQUIPMENT—PROFESSIONAL CARDS—OPPORTUNITIES 


UNDISPLAYED 


Positiens wanted .05 word per insertion. Minimum charge $1.00 
per insertion. Cash with order. Box number address care of 
COTTON, Grant Bidg., Atlanta, Ga., count as eight words. 








DISPLAY RATES 


Rates oy net ee in advance each month. Page is $ col- 
umns, 0 inches to page. Space measured b 
even &. valent by rT 2 or 3 colum width. Column wid 

2% inches. Rates based on the total space used in one year. 

















1 inch tee 80 inches re >? Advertisements for help wanted, equipment for sale, for rent 
: — eae she pens eo or wanted, and professional cards are accepted at display rates 
10 iaches 5.00 200 or more inches... 3.75 only. 











Over Forty-five Years of Dependable and Confidential EMPLOYMENT SERVICE 


for Southern and Northern textile mills, converters and selling houses requiring managers, superintendents, stylers, 
designers, salesmen, overseers, second hands, fixers, etc. "Phone, wire or write us your personnel requirements. 


CHARLES P. RAYMOND SERVICE, Inc. 


Phone: Liberty 6547 294 WASHINGTON STREET, BOSTON 8, MASS. 











WANTED 


Mill to do commission spinning. 
Have 25,000 lbs. No. 5 (100 Grain) 
Cotton Sliver to be put into 1442/2, 
175/2, 2/1 or 4/1. Can be spun on 
woolen or cotton system. For fur- 
ther particulars apply 


WANTED 
Three Overseers for Southern Cotton Mills 


|—Overseer Carding 2—-Overseer Spinning 
3—Overseer Weaving, plain looms 
Preference will be given to men with fifteen to twenty years’ experience in Southern 


cotton mills and having been overseer in mills operating at least 15,000 spindles and 
300 looms. Write giving full information rererd ng age, married or single, names of 


former employers, references, etc., in confidence to— 
CHARLES P. RAYMOND SERVICE, INC. TROY YARN & TEXTILE CO. 
| 345 Barton St. 


294 Washington St. Boston, Mass. 
Pawtucket, R. | 


Over 45 years Confidential Employment Service for employers seeking men - 
and men seeking positions. 




















WANTED 
COTTON YARNS ; 


‘We Pay Highest Cash Prices 
EASTERN YARN COMPANY 


WANTED 


Experienced card room overseer 
for cotton yarn plant located in 
North Carolina. Address Box 810, 


| POSITION WANTED 


Production-quality control: College educated. 
American, 38, married, personable, highly capable, 
A-1 references, desires position progressive Ameri- 
can-Foreign firm. Seventeen years practical textile 


converting experience all fabrics, specializing 


























conditioning manufacturer and contractor on in 
stallation work, principally placing systems in 


operation. Write complete detailed information, 
giving bac kground. All confidential. Address Box 
813, c/o COTTON, Grant Bidg., Atlanta 3. Ga. 








YARNS — FABRICS 


Established New York Sales Agent, ex- 
perienced, capable, reliable, long-standing 
connections with manufacturers, offers 
service on commission basis. Address Box 
aa c/o COTTON, Grant Bldg., Atlanta 
, Ga. 








WANTED 


Superintendent for Yarn Mill lo- 
cated in North Carolina. Address 
Box 809, c/o COTTON, Grant 
Bldg., Atlanta 3, Ga. 
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record and following oma New England and 
Middle Atlantic cotton essential. Here is 
real opportunity for a future career, In reply give 
complete detailed account of experience, ucation 
and salary desired. Address Box 814, c/o 
COTTON, Grant Bidg., Atlanta 3, Ga. 


printing ~ ear * wo technical consultant. Ad- c/o COTTON Grant Bldg. Atlanta 

hy ti, Pipennllliczone 4 Ga. : 241 Charles Street Providence, R. |. 
Position offer permanence and security is open 

Man familiar with textile plant humidification — gp rae me nig ge education Will buy your surplus and obso- 

and air conditioning equipment to work with air tiles lete dyes and chemicals for cash. 


NEW ENGLAND PRODUCTS CO. 
91 Oliver St. Boston, Mass. 














WANT TO BUY 


Small lot of C & K W-3 Looms with 
Knowles head, 68” between swords, 25 
harness 4 x | OBX. Must be in good 


mechanica! condition. 


CHICOPEE MFG. CORP., Chicopee, Ga. 








WANTED 


COTTON YARNS 


ALTMAN KNITTED FABRICS 
215 Fourth Ave., New York, N. Y. 














PAUL B. EATON 


Patent Attorney 
1208 Johnston Bidg., Chariette, N. C. 
514 Munsey Bidg., Washingten, D.C. 
Fermer member Examining Corps 
U, S. Patent Office 














Lesvos Seaming & Looping Shop 
at 314 North Ninth Street 
Reading, Pa. 


is equipped with the latest machinery to 
handle 1500-2000 dozen weekly full fash- 
— looping, seaming, examining, mend- 





Good Work—Prompt Delivery Guaranteed 
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FOR SALE 


8—Dvye Becks 5’-9’ stainless steel. 

8—V.V. & Tolhurst Extractors 40”- 
60”. 

2—Cast Iron Agers 18’-30’ lg. 

6—V.V. & Perkins Calenders 50”- 
60”. 

2—Textile Tenters 30’-90’ lg. 

3—Woonsocket Nappers 60”-90”, 

3—P & W 2-Blade Shears 60”- 
66%”. 

2—P & S Loop Dryers 30’-65’ lg. 

1—P & S Roller Type Festoon 


Dryer. 
2—P & W Full Decaters 72”. 
235—-Copper Dry Cans, 42”-112” face. 
5—R.F. & F. Print Machines 1-10 
colors. 
5—-Copper Jacketed Kettles 24-1560 
gals. 
8—Sargent & Bramwell Feeds. 
6—Automatic Rag Picker Feeders. 
47—Mason Spinning Frame, tape 
drive. 
42—-Whitin & D&F Spinning Frames. 
5—Mules 240-360 spindles. 
3—D&F & J&B Mules, 260-396 
spindles. 
94—Draper Model E 44” Auto. 
Looms. 
3—Permutit Water Softeners. 
52—C & K 52” Automatic Looms. 
2—Foster No. 101 Cone Winders. 
8—No. 30 Foster & Universal No. 
50 Winders. 
o—Atwood 5-B Spinners. 
6—French Combs. 
1—6” Open Washer. 
1—Gessner 72” Vacuum Extractor. 
1—High Speed Warping Creel. 
15—Saco Lowell Spoolers. 





5th Ave. and McLean Blvd. 
PATERSON, N. J. 
Armory 4-6540. 





LIQUIDATING 
COMPLETE COTTON SPINNING UNIT-15,000 SPINDLES 


Motor Driven Spinning Frames — Motor Driven Twisters 
V-Belt Drives 


Complete Stock of 
Cotton and Rayon 
Finishing Equipment 


4—-Abbott Automatic Winders 
1938 Model 
90 Spindles each 
Total of 360 Spindles 





SPECIAL 


1938 Model, Motor Drive with 440 
volt Motor, for Beams 54%” between Heads, complete with Flec- 
tric Eyeboard Stop Motion, Magazine Cone Oreels for 768 ends. 


1—Cocker High Speed Warper, 








120 CIRCULAR RIB KNITTING MACHINES 
10” to 18”, 8 feed, 10 cut to 13 cut 


REPUBLIC 


40 WORTH ST. 


TEXTILE EQUIPMENT CO. 


NEW YORK 13, N. Y. 

















MACHINERY 
FOR SALE 


22—Bramwell Feeds—Whitin—39 

4—Sliver Lappers—Whitin 

4—Ribbon Lappers—Whitin 

16—Combers—Whitin—Model D 

8—Combers—Whitin—Model C 

1—Slubber—Lowell—11 x 5%—72 Spindle 

eet hee x 5—84 Spin- 
a) 


2—Interdrafts—Whitin 9 x 4%4—114 Spindle 
2—Interdrafts—Woonsocket—8 x 4—128 Spindle 
5—Fine Frames—Lowell—7 x 3%—168 Spindle 
2—Fine Frames—Saco-Pettee—7 x 3—176 Spin- 


dle 
—-- Winders — Saco-Lowell — Camless — 16 


Dp 

3—Tube Winders — Saco-Lowell — Camless — 16 
Spindle 

1—Bobbin Stripper—‘‘Airway’”’ 

16—72” C & K Looms—4 x 1 Automatic—Inter- 
mediate Head—25 Harness Silk Looms 

8—72” C & K 8-3 Looms—?2 x 1 Shuttle Chang- 
ing—Intermediate Head. 


| AMOSKEAG-LAWRENCE 


| MILLS, INC. 
Manchester, N. H. 








LONG ESTABLISHED REPUTABLE CONCERN WITH SUBSTANTIAL CAPITAL 


WILL BUY FOR CASH 


Assets, Capital Stock, Family Heldings of 
INDUSTRIAL PLANTS, MFG. DIVISIONS, UNITS 


Among other considerations, you may realize 
certain desirable tax advantages 


We are Principals and act only in strictest confidence, 
retaining personnel wherever possible. Address 


BOX 1223, 1474 B’WAY, NEW YORK 18, N. Y. 

















WANTED 


Haskell & Dawes Twisters, Form- 
ers, Layers, and yarms in all sizes 
and colors. 


ROBERT SOLOMON & CO., inc. 


162 Greene Street New York, N. Y. 








WANTED! 


200—Draper 40” Model “E” Looms 
with 220 volt motors 


JAMES E. FITZGERALD 


Textile Machinery 
10 PURCHASE STREET FALL RIVER, MASS. 




















POSITION WANTED 


Colorist and textile printing. 15 years 
experience color mixing and shade match- 
ing with all classes of colors. Address 
Box 816, c/o COTTON, Grant Bidg., 
Atlanta 3, Ga. 








POSITION WANTED 


Experienced personnel man desires posi- 


tion, preferably in the South. Experience 
includes job relations, union relations and 
contract interpretations, and employment 
and personnel records. ROBERT M. 
BOWEN, 506 Hascall Rd., NW, Atlanta. 
Georgia. 























FOR SALE 


120 HP. Full Diesel Engine, late model. 
32-E, 12 x 15 two-cylinder. 360-RPM. 
Fairbanks-Morse. $3,500. F. O. B. 
Mayfield, Ky. 
MAYFIELD COAL & ICE CO. 
Mayfield, Ky. 











POSITION WANTED 


(loth room overseer with 40 years experi- 
ence desires job. Have worked with den 
ims, coverts, bed ticking, duck, tobacco 
cloth, monk cloth, sheetimigs. Can furnish 
references. 7 Public Rd.,- Dorchester Ter- 
race, Navy Yard 56, South Carolina. 








POSITION WANTED 


Technical sales engineer or similar posi 
tion. Age 33, textile engineering and prac 
tical experience. Past 3 years key position 
large airplane plant. Desire to return to 
textiles. Present address Atlanta, but wil 
relocate if necessary. ERNEST L. TYSON 
518 Apt. 3, Pinecrest Circle, Marietta, Ga. 
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Many styles of rings 
One superb finish 


Ranging from !!/,” to 6'2” diameter, our 1032 styles and 
sizes provide for each and every textile need a ring with 
the advantages of the famous “DIAMOND” finish. We 
invite you to make fullest use of our 71 years’ experience 
in suiting rings EXACTLY to the operating conditions of 


each individual mill. 


WHITINSVILLE ‘"***” 


SPINNING RING CO. 
Makers of Spinning and Twister Rings since 1873 
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For use with 

CMR Shear 

in handling 
Rayons 


CMR SHEAR 


with new 
Electronic 
Control 
for Rayons 
and 
Cottons 
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MACHINE COMPANY 
WORCESTER, MASSACHUSETTS . 
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Other engineered advantages of A.P.T. 


| ¥ 
: + Yarn Carriers are as follows: 
dis as a tunnel is engineered to withstand tons of 


underground pressure, so are A.P.T. yarn carriers engi- 
neered to withstand the pressure of high twist, high ten- 
acity yarns. The great strength of these carriers, in view 
of their light weight, is due to the fact that they are made 
of laminated paper, bonded with waterproof cement, 


1. Perfect balance. 
2. Great resistance to moisture and tem- 
perature changes. 
. Perfect spindle cling. 7 

. Low upkeep cost. 
. Freedom from static. 








. Better yarn protection. . 
- Smooth but controlled delivery. 
- Saving in power. 


baking. In some cases they are also impregnated with 
plastic. 


AMERICAN PAPER TUBE COMPANY & 


ESTABLISHED 1898 ° ° ° WOONSOCKET, RHODE ISLAND 


SALES REPRESENTATIVES a >>) a OO) CoS ee eee © ee - 0 OD Ga a.) oe eS oO OR eG ee, pe e JAMES L. COFFIELD, JR. 
360 NORTH MICHIGAN AVE CHICAGO ILt ° W. J. WESTAWAY CO LTD., HAMILTON, ONT., CANADA 


3 
4 
5 
impregnated for water repellency and hardened by 9%. Greater yarn capacity in some cases, 
7 
8 
9 
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A BALANCED DESIGN, 
PRECISION BUILT 


1. Protecting enclosures keep 
out dirt, chips, oil, excess moisture. 

2. Steel stctors for strength, 
incorporating experience from build- 
ing motors to meet Navy high shock 
requirements. 

3. Thirteen-step winding treat- 
ment, for maximum stator protec- 
tion. 

4. Pressure cast rotors provide 
trouble-free aluminum windings. 

5. Heavy shafts, liberally designed 
for added strength. 

6. improved bearing lubrica- 
tion affords real protection to bear- 
ings and windings. 

7. Optional lead outlet ar- 
rangement permits machine 
mounting with elimination of con- 
duit box. 

8. Flange and face type brack- 
ets offer alternative methods of 
machine application. 


Send for Instruction Sheet 3042, which « 


tells about Reliance double-shielded 
bearing design and why it needs no 
special attention. Information worth 
having, and it’s yours for the asking. 
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DOUBLE-SHIELDED BALL BEARINGS 


me LIVE LOMGER, TROUGLE FREE 





a, ‘a 
Mi nod 


pone good news for users of 


electric motors! No special lubrica- 
tion attention is necessary with Reliance Series C Motors. 


Just follow whatever greasing practice you have established 
for ball bearing motors. Properly lubricated, over-greased or 
under-greased, the Reliance design provides the answer to 
securing longer bearing life. 


If under-lubricated after installation, bearings with this design 
will last longer than non-shielded bearings given the same 
treatment. This is because of grease retained within the shields 
plus grease remaining in the housing from its initial filling. 


If over-greased after installation, they will operate satisfac- 
torily without overheating, whereas non-shielded bearings 
under the same treatment may fail. 


It is not necessary to disassemble motors at the end of fixed periods to 
grease bearings. Bearing shields do not require renewal. 


Simplified lubrication procedure and longer life are good 
reasons for preferring Reliance A-c. and D-c. Motors. Some of 
the other reasons are indicated at the left. Write to or call the 
nearest Reliance office for complete information. 


RELIANCE ELECTRIC & ENGINEERING CO. 


) 
1085 Ivanhoe Road “<< Cleveland 10, Ohio 
— 
Birmingham @ Boston ® Buffalo * Chicago ® Cincinnati ¢ Detroit ¢ Greenville © Houston © Kalamazoo 
Knoxville © Los Angeles © Minneapolis © New Orleans © New York © Philadelphia © Pittsburgh 
Portland, Ore. © Rockford, Ill. ¢ St. Louis ¢ San Francisco © Seattle © Syracuse © Washington, D.C. 
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2. Vatrolite is practically dust 
free. Its granular construction 
eliminates any tendency to- 















2. Vatrolite contains no free 


SOx. 


wards dusting. 





















BEST FROM ALL ANGLES 
3. Stability . . . Vatrolite, 


provided it is kept dry, has 


(GRANULAR REDUCING AGENT) excellent keeping qualities. 








has these five important 
properties 


Vatrolite, Royce’s granular, concen- 
trated Sodium Hydrosulphite is chiefly 





used as a reducing agent in dyeing vat 


colors on cotton, linen and rayon. It is 4. Vatrolite decomposes slow- 
ly thus assuring regular and 





v, 












also used for indigo dyeing, for strip- 


even dyeing. 





ping colors, for removing rust-stains and 


for reel-dyeing circular-knit soldiers’ 











| underwear material with vat colors. 
| 


€ 










5. It is always uniform. Strict 







G 
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*Registered Trade Mark control during manufacture 
assures a uniform product 
readily lending itself to routine 


procedure. 
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NOW AVAILABLE FROM ROYCE — Just added to the line of fine 
chemicals manufactured by Royce, and available for immediate 
shipment, are ZINC SULPHATE CRYSTALS and BASIC ZINC CARBONATE 
TECHNICAL. 








Please send me a sample and details about the 
ogg and applications of the Royce products 
checked: 


[] Zine Sulphate Crystals. [] Vatrolite. 
[] Basic Zinc Carbonate Technical. 


. Name 












| Company 





Address 
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